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Now! The ultimate 
reflex BNC. 


The most versatile 
camera of its kin 
available - 
today. 


Light weight: 


The new CSC Reflex IIA is a precision scale- 
down of our world famous Reflex II. Weight, 
complete, 89 Ibs. 


Cooke lenses: 


Now you have a choice. The IIA is the only 
reflex BNC engineered to accept Cookes. 
You'll see the big difference when you 
screen your dailies. 


Ultra wide angle: 


Do you use a second camera for your 
dramatic wide angle shots? No need to now. 
The Reflex IIA will accept lenses as short as 
9.8mm—Yes—9.8mm! Look at the exciusive 
creative edge you get with the Reflex I|[A— 


Now you have a choice. 
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Super speed Zeiss lenses: 


Another exclusive—you can specify aspheric 
ground floating element Zeiss Distagons. 
Scalpel-sharp images at a true T:1.4! 25mm/ 
35mm/50mm/85mm focal lengths are 
available. 


New shutter: 


To further boost lens performance, we’ve 

made an ingenious design _—NEW 

change that permits the 

use of a new 200° shutter. 

The big advantage, of 

course, is the raised light 

transmission factor. More 

light means smaller 

apertures for increased 

overall sharpness, depth 

of field and brilliance. Pg ‘ 
Our new BNC Reflex IIAs are immediately 

available. Call or write for details—today. 


camera service center. Ine. 


sales affiliate >» CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 
625 WEST 54th STREET *» NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 »* 


212 757-0906 


If you want a piece of the future, 
you'll have to get im ine. 


There is a certain responsibility that comes with creating a product that 
will change the course of filmmaking. Particularly when it is available in 
limited numbers to a vast market that will be stunned by the product’s 
appearance and capabilities. 


That product is the TGX-16, a 16mm single system/double system film 
camera that advances filmmaking into the 21st century. 


The Camera. We could fill four pages of this magazine with the 
uniqueness of its features. But we'll let our free brochure, which you'll 
be sending for today, tell the whole story. 
However, to whet your appetite, imagine a package of scarcely 8 Ibs. 
on your shoulder (less than 15 Ibs., loaded and lensed to the gills). A 
Hi Rez body that ignores extremes in temperature, 
outside sound, scuffs, scrapes and scratches. 

A body that’s virtually indestructable. It has a 
m® half-heart cam movement for fast pulldown and 
high-speed capability. It offers quiet and 
efficient straight engagement. It forms loop 
automatically. 


A 400’ coaxial cassette mag is encased in 
the TGX-16 as part of the configuration of 
the camera. But you can top-load a 1200’ 
Mitchell mag. A heavy-duty flange mount 
accepts all 16mm format lenses. There’s a constant 
and variable speed crystal motor. Positive locking of speed. 
And an illuminated frame line. 
The TGX-16 has a multi-informational viewfinder with a VU 
meter for sound level, an out-of-sync warning light, digital 
footage counter (with a memory, no less) and low battery 
warning light. The battery is an integral part of the 
camera, runs a minimum of six cassettes and can be 
charged in as little as 15 minutes. 
The self-contained detachable one-pound amplifier 
‘is amarvel in itself with enough incredible 
features to warrant a separate ad. The magnetic 
head, which features linear flow systems, 
eliminates film flectures and assures purity of sound. 


The electronics of the TGX-16 are all on printed 
circuits, so 24-hour service becomes commonplace 
instead of wishful thinking. 


You must be on our Option List. Now that we’ve whet your appetite, we 
would hate to see you disappointed. The TGX-16 is in full production by 
our manufacturing arm, Texas General Cine Corp. We expect orders 
over the next two years to be triple that of our production capability. 

By filling out the coupon at the bottom of this page, you will reserve an 


option for yourself and at the same time re- 
quest amore comprehensive brochure. You will, = 
in the near future, have the opportunity to ex- 


ercise your option or be dropped from the list. The future is now. 


~~ 
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Gentlemen: Please place me on your option list for the TGX-16 camera, 
and forward a brochure immediately. | understand that | am under no 
obligation to buy. 
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Will Rogers never 


What's to like? 

Sy Cane is cheap. In fact, his prices on every 
conceivable piece of motion picture equipment are 
as cheap as anybody’s. 

Sy Cane is boring. He knows more about cameras 
and equipment than Euell Gibbons knows about 
wild hickory nuts. And he’s surrounded by a staff of 
camera fanatics with a single-minded expertise that 
borders on tedium. The only other thing Sy knows is 
the time of day. But he won’t give it to anyone. 

Sy Cane is argumentative. He won’t sell you 
equipment just because you think you need it. He 
thinks it’s wrong to sell someone more camera than 


met Sy Cane. 


the job calls for (a character flaw, we suppose). 

Sy Cane is fussy. Fussy enough to hire Eclair’s 
Bernie O’Doherty to head up the Mobius service de- 
partment. And heartless enough to guarantee 24 hour 
service in many cases, by threatening Bernie’s life. 

Sy Cane is impossible. Yet, through 
nobody’s fault, a reality. He is, quite 
frankly, a man that only a customer 


could love. 


7 East 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 758-3770 
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THE Fionn) LINE 
® 


OF 16MM PROFESSIONAL 
CAMERAS 
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CINE-VOICE If 
100 FT, RUNS 2-3/4 MIN. 


AURICON ‘''PRO-600 SPECIAL’ 
400 FT. RUNS 11 MIN, 


AURICON ‘'PRO-600"" 
600 FT. RUNS 16-1/2 MIN. 


AURICON ‘'SUPER-1200"' 
1200 FT. RUNS 33 MIN. 


GUARANTEE 
All Auricon Equipment is sold 
with a 30-day money back 
Guarantee and a 1 year 
Service Warranty. You must be 
satisfied! 


| WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS 
S74 PAGE 
| AURICON 
| CATALOG 


GET BEHIND AN 


AURICON “SUPER-1200”’... 


-.-and know the real 
satisfaction of filming with 
a truly Professional Camera! 


e. 


The Auricon Camera is a JIS el 
of fine craftsmanship ae 
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ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS THE 

JEWEL-LIKE INTERIOR OF 

THE AURICON SUPER-1200 

FAMILIAR TO PROFESSIONAL CAMERAMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


-..- FOR JEWEL-LIKE PRECISION IN FILMING ROCK-STEADY MOTION PICTURES! 


The Auricon “‘Super-1200”, like all Auricon 16mm Professional Cameras, is a superb picture-taking instrument. 
Every precision-engineered part of this finest of all 16mm Cameras is carefully built and assembled with the 
rare watch-maker skill of old-world craftsmanship, combined with modern, space-age know-how in optics and 
electronics. The Auricon ‘‘Super-1200’”" actually contains jewels'in the Camera-Gate! This polished Sapphire 
Film-Gate is guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
much film you run through the Camera! Among the many professional features of the “‘Super-1200” is Reflex 
Ground-Glass Focusing through the Camera lens. All this, and high-fidelity, optical or magnetic, single-system or 
double-system sound-recording capabilities which are unmatched by any other camera in the world! Write 
for free, illustrated Auricon Catalog fully describing this rare jewel of fine craftsmanship. 


BACH AURICON, Inc. foxes SO vias 


So02 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, California =—, cx | SS 
HIOLirwoop 2-O231 
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WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


CP-16R REFLEX STUDIO- 
VERSION NOW AVAILABLE 


‘Cinema Products Corporation an- 
nounces the availability of a special 
“Studio Rig” package which converts 
any CP-16R reflex camera into a 
studio-type production camera 
capable of meeting the exacting stand- 
ards of Hollywood-type productions. 

Officially introduced at Photokina 
1974, the studio version of the CP-16R 
reflex camera has already been suc- 
cessfully used in the filming of quality 
network-television specials such as 
Wolper Productions’ SANDBURG’S 
LINCOLN and THE HONORABLE SAM 
HOUSTON. When used with East- 
man’s new 7247 color negative stock, 
the CP-16R reflex studio-version is 
ideal for studio-type features, tele- 
vision specials, theatrical docu- 
mentaries, and TV commercials. 

The “Studio Rig” package consists of 
a riser block, matte box rods, follow- 
focus mechanism, matte box unit and 
an assortment of square and round 
filters. Equipped with the recommend- 
ed ‘‘Studio Rig’’ package, and 
measured on the weighted “A” scale at 
3 ft. from the front of the optical flat in 
the matte box, the CP-16R reflex 
camera is rated at 28 dB (+ 1 dB) while 
pulling film! 

The “Studio Rig” package (Order 
Code 1L275) is priced at $2000.00. 

Also available as an option is a spe- 
cial J-4 “Joy Stick” zoom control pack- 
age (Order Code 2C205) employing a 
belt-drive mechanism for maximum 
sound-isolation. It is priced at $945.00. 

For further information, please write 
to Cinema Products Corporation, 2037 
Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 


NEW 1000’ MAGAZINE FOR ARRI 
35BL 


The new 1000’ magazine for the Arri 
35BL is now available from Birns & 
Sawyer Rental Department. Available 
for the first time in the United States, 
the new magazine is noted for its light 
weight and super balance. Loaded with 
film, it’s equally as quiet and only seven 
pounds heavier than the loaded 400’ 
magazine; increased power-drain is 
said to be only 1/10 of an amp. 

Also available through the Birns & 
Sawyer Rental Department are the new 
Super Speed Zeiss lenses, according 
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to B & S vice president Marvin Stern. 
These lenses are designed for optimum 
performance at large apertures and low 
light-levels. They come in 25mm, 
35mm, 50mm and 85mm, all 11.4. For 
additional information, call or write 
Birns & Sawyer, Inc., 1026 North High- 
land Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
90038, (213) 466-8211. 


SILMA SOUND PROJECTOR 
AVAILABLE FROM HERVIC 


Hervic Corporation proudly an- 
nounces the availability of the new 
Silma “Dual 8” SOUND Projector. 

Termed the “Bivox D”, this new Sil- 
ma projector is a very handsomely-de- 
signed unit which affords the maximum 
of portability for easy storage, etc. The 
speaker portion of the projector (which 
easily detaches from the main body of 
the unit) is provided with a 25-foot ex- 
tension cord which allows the speaker 
to be placed anywhere within the room 
(but, ideally in front of the screen so 
that picture and sound are together). 

Additional features of the new Silma 
“Bivox D” SOUND Projector include: 

e “Quick Change Knob”... Super-8 
to Regular 8 (or vice versa). 

@ One Touch, Instant Film Threading 
(automatic reel-to-reel) ... and 
Rapid Film Rewind. 

SOUND Features: Fade-in and 
Fade-out Sound Control; sound- 
on-sound with unique control of 
sound level of first recording; as 
well as Public Address (PA) 
System. 

12V, 100W Halogen Dichroic Lamp 
(with pre-warm-up feature) 

e Electronic Speed Change 

Price of the Silma “Bivox D” Dual 8 
SOUND Projector is $519.50 list. 

Silma Projectors are exclusively dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by Hervic Corpora- 
tion. For further information, contact 
the company at 14225 Ventura Boule- 
vard, Sherman Oaks, California 91423. 


TELEVISION RESEARCH INTER- 
NATIONAL INTRODUCES LOW 
COST ELECTRONIC EDITING 
SYSTEM FOR HELICAL VTR’S. 


Television Research International, 
Inc., Mountain View-based developer 
of electronic television devices, has 
introduced the EA-5 editing control 


system for helical scan VTR’s. The 
system features a “hands on” approach 
to editing videotape that closely re- 
sembles a film editing table. Operators 
can master the EA-5 technique in less 
than an hour. 

“The TRI EA-5 editing system was 
two years in development under con- 
tinuous environmental involvernent 
with a major broadcasting facility’, 
reported Bob Cezar, TRI president and 
founder. “All operational parameters of 
the system,” Mr. Cezar continued, 
“were designed to simplify the entire 
videotape editing function without 
sacrificing the sophisticated needs of 
the industry.” 

The EA-5 enables editors, film or 
video, to still-frame program informa- 
tion and to automatically make precise 
frame-accurate video and audio edits. 
Additional features include repeatable 
preview capability, animation and 
matched frame editing. The unit inter- 
faces with most helical scan VTR for- 
mats and installation requires less than 
an hour. 

The EA-5 sells for $4,600.00 and is 
marketed through a domestic and 
international distributor network. 

For additional information contact: 
Gary Beeson, Marketing Manager, 
TELEVISION RESEARCH INTER- 
NATIONAL, 1988 Leghorn Street, 
Mountain View, Calif. 94043. (415) 961- 
7475. 


NEW IN-LINE SOFT KEYER 


Technicolor has announced a com- 
pletely new in-line soft Chroma-Keyer 
for use with VTR’s and off-the-air 
signals. This device combines the func- 
tions of Technicolor’s well-known 
Chromatech with a decoder. There- 
fore, the user can still reproduce 
shadows, look through glass or smoke, 
and retain all of the benefits of having a 
linear Chroma-Keyer. 

System timing problems are virtually 
eliminated with this NTSC keyer, which 
like the original Chromatech, contains 
its own linear mixer. 

The new unit accepts 2 composite or 
non-composite NTSC signals, and pro- 
vides a combined composite or non- 
composite output. 

A remote control panel which can be 
used to operate the unit up to 500 feet 
away is furnished with the unit. 

Price of the new unit, complete with 
remote-control panel, is under 
$4,000.00. 

For further information contact Sam 
Nooriala, Technicolor, 291 Kalmus 
Drive, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626. (714) 
540-4330. | 
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P-30 


alot of projector for the money 


When’ We introduced the MP-30 Portable 
35mprn Sound Projector just a few months 
ago _we told you it was a lot of projector for 
the «money. We pointed out its versatility 
anc4 how it offers top quality professional 
projection combined with portability for use 
iin almost any type of requirement, from 
standard theater to screening room. Now, 
there are even added advantages to owning 
an MP-30, because in addition to the 
standard model, the MP-30S, we are offer- 
ing the MP-30M, with Interlock, and the 
MP-30X, with Xenon lamphouse, still at 
prices which are the lowest in the industry. 
The MP-30 is a precision crafted projector 
priced to fit your budget. Check with our 
Projection Department today for details on 
the MP-30 to fit your specific needs. 


MP-30M . $3995.00 
(Includes all 
standard features 
plus Magnetic 
Interlock (track 
and picture), 
projection stand 
and 12” external 
speaker) 


MP-30X . $3995.00 
(Includes standard 
features plus 
500W Xenon lamp- 
house (in place of 
quartz halogen 
lamp), projection 
stand and 12” 
external speaker) 


( 
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Standard Features for 
the MP-30S: 


Heavy-duty Geneva star and cam 
intermittent. 

Interchangeable apertures. 
Constant speed % HP motor, 125V 
AC, 60 Hz. 

1000 watt quartz halogen lamp. 
3200°K high light transmission 
efficiency. 

Pre-focus exciter lamp, 6V, 5A. 
Solid state built-in amplifier, 30 watts, 
with tone controls. 

8 ohm output. 

Standard 3%” to 5” lens. 

Solar cell. 

Built-in speaker. 

4000’ reel capacity. 

Microphone input. 


MP-30S . $2295.00 
(Includes all 
standard features) 


Optional Accessories: 


Xenon lamphouse and power supply. 

Magnetic interlock (track and picture). 
Anamorphic and super series lenses. 

Power driven takeup (for 6000’ reels). 
Projector stand. 

Automation. 

12’ dynamic external speaker. 

220 or 115V, 50 Hz motor. 

Automatic changeovers. 

Selsyn interlock. 

External amplifier for dual operation. 


SERVING THE WORLD 


alan Gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Sales (213) 985-5500 - Rentals (213) 466-3561 


TWX: 910-321-4526 - Cable: GORDENT 
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Flawless 
dailies. 


We deliver flawless dailies. Which is to say we 
develop your negatives and print your rushes just 
the way you shot them. Just the way you'd like to see 
them. Overnight. And, we return (or vault) your 
irreplaceable negatives without a scratch. Without 
a nick. Without a break. 

Simply stated, we'd like your business. And, as the 
largest lab in the business we're happy to handle 
feature films, TV, advertising, industrial, educational 
or student films. Just call us anytime. We'll pick up 
your negatives and have your dailies back to you on 
schedule the following morning (Los Angeles 
or New York) 

And to help you keep us in mind, we've printed : 
some ‘negative’ buttons and stickers we'd be happy Negative 
to share with you (we have four other ‘negatives’ . 
besides the a eae pou ni ae of = IS 
‘negatives, call one of our offices and we'll see that . 
you get them. Fast. ' beautiful. 

Flawless dailies. From irreplaceable negatives. 

By DeLuxe. We can be working for you tonight. 


< eneral 


Hollywood, 1546 North Argyle Avenue, Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
New York, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10036 (212) 489-8800 
Chicago, 2433 Delta Lane, Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 (312) 569-2250 


Negative is an eight letter Word. 


Negative. Negative. Negative. 
Now thats positive thinking. 
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Operator Jack Richards (forefront) and Director of Photography, Vilmos Zsigmond behind the two fender- Zsigmond checks out the Arri 35 2C mounted o1 
mounted Arri 35 2C’s, prepare for a wild-run sequence in Universal's “The Sugarland Express”’ platform extending from front of police car. 


“Tights...camera...action!” 


when today’s director calls for action, he means it- 


Car chases, ski races, gun battles, canoes swamping and helicopters 
exploding! That’s why the Directors of Photography for award-win- 
ning action films like “The French Connection” and “Deliverance” 
specified Arri 35 2C’s for the critical action sequences. Perfect for 
tight places, the small, reliable, light weight 35 2C offers the camera- 
man reflex viewing, a wide choice of lenses and accessories, and that 
famous Arri ruggedness. Arri can take the bumps if you can. 


That's why, if it may only happen once, you can’t afford to take any 
chances. You don’t with the Arri 35 2C. 


Hoedrss 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
P.0. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 + 1011 Chestnut Street, Burbank, Calif. 91502 


When money’s tight, it’s 
good sense to ask yourself 
“Do | buy a new processor 
or rebuild the old one?” 


Before you shell out a lot of dough 


for a shiny new model, | suggest you : : 


take a fresh look at your old film | 
processor. . 


You may discover that you’ve got | 


more going for you than you realize. 1 


In the first place, your present unit 
might have plenty of good machinery 
left in it. Many parts in a processor 
don’t usually wear out. Besides, 
you’ve got a big bundle of money 
tied up in it, most of which you 
aren’t going to get back if you sell 
or trade it in. 


_ It may be possible to modify your 
old equipment and give you exactly 
what you’re looking for. 


Often all it takes are a few new 
accessories ... or anew drive 
system... or a change in the tank 
set-up. 


And the cost is peanuts, in 
comparison to the price of a 
new unit. 


So, before you take the leap, talk it 
over with your production people 
and decide what you want. Then 
make a few calls around. You might 
find out that “Old Betsy” will do 
just fine and you'll keep a lot of 
money in your own pocket. Which 
is where it should be. 


"REISE 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 


PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 
and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 


Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- y 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


Q To obtain a moonlight effect 
using Eastman Kodak 7242 
film, what method or filter should I 
add when working outside? 


When prints are to be made of 

the camera original, the simplest 
technique is to underexpose one or two 
stops and request the laboratory to 
print “dark and blue for night effect’. If 
the camera original is used for projec- 
tion, replace the 85B filter (131 Mired 
shift value) with an 85C (80 Mired shift 
value). This will give a moderate blue 
that can be pleasing. If you desire a 
stronger blue, use a weaker filter. Tiffen 
Mired filters can be obtained in both 
“warm” and “cool” series with Mired 
shift steps of 15, 30, 60, 120. In the 
warm series a 60 will give you more 
blue than an 80, a 30 more blue than a 
60, etc. With no filter (except a haze 
filter) you will probably have a color 
temperature in Arizona in the middle of 
the day of approximately 6500°K. This 
color temperature represents a Mired 
differential of 160 from 3200°K. The 
result is a very strong blue effect and 
has frequently been criticized as being 
much too blue. 


Q I have been using Eastman 
7242 film for both inside and 
outside photography by using an 
85B filter outside plus a haze filter. 
is the haze filter necessary? 


The haze filter used in addition to 

the 85B has a minimal effect, 
assuming that haze is defined as light 
of short wave length near the ultra- 
violet and barely discernible visually. 
The specific spectral transmission 
curves and data given by Eastman 
Kodak Company in their Wratten Filter 
book and also given in the Tiffen 
Photarfilter Glass Catalog indicate that 
at a wave length of 420 millimicrons, for 
example, the transmission of the haze 
filter #1 is 77%, of filter #2 is 54% and 
that of the 85B is 12%. It is obvious that 
the 85B filter is much stronger than 
either the #1 or #2 haze filter, cutting 
out much more haze than either haze 
filter. When they are used with the 85B, 
the differential transmission is 8% and 
3% respectively at 420 millimicrons, if 
that 8% is important use a #2 haze filter. 


What is the most practical way 

to cover the lens hood when 
reversing (reverse winding) film for 
a dissolve shot? 5 


t 


cap over the front of the lers, 
stopping the lens down as an added 


Put a good tight lightproof + 


precaution. If a reflex camera is used. 


look through the viewfinder to verify, 
being sure to cover the viewing eye- 
piece after viewing even though it may 
already be equipped with an inside 
stop. Be sure that the camera shutter is 
in closed position when you finish 
rewinding. 


Is there any additional fiiter 

that can be used with the 85B 
and haze filter to get a good rendi- 
tion of clouds? 


Use a polaroid filter and rotate for 

maximum cloud contrast, you 
can visually observe and evaluate the 
resulting effect. This can be effective on 
occasion. Don’t forget the polaroid filter 
requires approximately 12 extra stops 
for exposure. 


Q i am a student studying 
photography and would like to 
make a career as a cinematog- 
rapher. Can you recommend a 
school where such instruction may 
be obtained? 


There are many schools offering 

courses in motion picture 
production and cinematography. The 
American Film Institute publishes a 
book listing all the schools providing 
such study. It is called “Guide to 
College Courses in Film and Tele- 
vision” and can be obtained from 
Acropolis Books, Ltd., Colortone Build- 
ing, 2400 17th St., Washington, D.C. 
20009. Price $5.95. & 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 


SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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F&B/Ceco says: 


“Don'tbuya 
new camera now.” 


Here’s how inflation has hit this market: 


1970-1974 


ARRIFLEX 351!C 
ARRIFLEX 16BL 
ARRIFLEX 16 ‘S’ 
ECLAIR 16NPR 


If you want to beat this 
ridiculous inflation, you'll keep 
your present camera running 
longer and avoid the high cost of a 
new purchase. F&B/Ceco wants 
to help you fight these high costs. 
That’s why we're offering a com- 
plete repair and service program. 


Here’s what we will do: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


* Check, clean and lubricate 
camera. * Measure flange focal 
distance. * Check ground glass 
depth. * Check optical system. 

* Inspect rollers. * Clean film gate. 
* Check lenses on collimator. ° 
Check motors for speed. * Test 
batteries and cables. * Test sync 
generator and cable. * Clean and 
inspect magazine. * Lubricate 
magazine rollers * Set clutches. 

* Check footage counters. * PLUS 
— our recommendations for 
necessary repairs, adjustments or 
replacement of parts. 


COMPLETE OVERHAUL 

* Completely disassemble camera 
and inspect each part for wear or 
defect. * Replace worn parts. 

* Clean and lubricate totally. 
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ANGENIEUX 12-120 ZOOM 
ANGENIEUX 25-250 ZOOM 


* Reassemble camera to factory 
specifications. * Adjust flange focal 
distance. * Adjust ground glass 
depth. * Adjust film gate. * Set 
pressure plate. * Align optical 
system. * Set motors for proper 
speed. * Check sync generator. 

* Guarantee: Same as Manufac- 
tureers new camera guarantee. 


Here’s what it will cost: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE* OVERHAUL** 


16MM ARRI ‘S’ 
16MM ECLAIR NPR 


16MM SINGLE 
SYSTEM NEWS 
CAMERA 


35MM ARRI 
BNC REFLEX 

“Includes Camera Body, 1 Magazine and 
Lenses in Turret. 

**Includes Camera Body Only. 

Contact us for repair and 
maintenance rates on other cam- 
eras or we will be happy to give 
you a repair estimate for a nominal 
charge of $30.00 deductible 
from the cost of your repair. 


+59% 
+65% 
+56% 
+88% 
+123% 
+118% 


Here’s the Clincher: 


We'll also rent you the same 
equipment at a 50% discount off 
our regular rental rates while your 
gear is being repaired. We can 
do it because F&B/Ceco maintains 
a $6,000,000 inventory of motion 
picture production equipment. 

And we rent and repair 
everything. Cameras, lights, tri- 
pods, sound readers, editors, 
and all accessories. 

So we can put the identical 
equipment in your hands during 
the repair — and save you half the 
rental cost. 

Bring or ship your camera in 
today. You'll save money and help 
fight inflation at the same time. 

For more anti-inflation 
information call or write: 


Repair and 
Maintenance Specialists 


[71:]CEcOo 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS i 


SALES — SOS DIVISION 


315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 586-1420 © 7051 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State 
Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 


§ MILLION FEET OF 


RALPH G. WEISINGER, AWARD-WIN! 


NING CAMERAMAN-DIRECTOR, AVON PRODUCTIONS 


r 


— ZERO MAINTENANCE 


nee, so Aa 


This is the verbatim text of an unsolicited letter received from Mr. Weisinger, reproduced with his permission: 


“TI thought you’d be interested 
to know that our 6-plate M-77 
Moviola has recently had its 
first replacement part. It was the film slide, 
and after estimating how many feet of film 
passed over it, I figured it might be wear- 
ing a little bit. The total cost of the replace- 
ment was $6.00. 


Since we bought the machine we 
estimate that we have run 250,000 
feet of original material thru 
the machine without a scratch, 
add to that 250,000 feet of 
workprint material, which was 
then cut down to approximate- 

ly 35,000 feet of edited footage. 


yy OVI i A A conservative estimate of 
all this footage running back 


and forth, at up to 240 frames 
a second, for at least 125 round trips, gives 
us a rough figure of just under 5 million 
feet of film. 
No other piece of equipment in our inven- 
tory has performed so flawlessly 
and without maintenance or down 
time. It’s probably’ the best in- 
: | vestment we ever made and 
_ that’s why we bought a 4-plate 
model to keep our 6-plater com- 
pany.” 
Ralph G. Weisinger 
Avon Productions Inc. 


Need we say more? 


magnasync/moviola corporation 


A Subsidiary of Craig Corporation 


5539 RIVERTON AVENUE / NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 / (213) 877-2791 
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HERE’S A LITTLE SOMETHING 
TO LOVE BESIDES YOUR CAMERA. 


A little something to turn your 
camera on. No matter what type 
of professional camera you shoot 
—35 or 16—we have a recharge- 
able Power Belt to match. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced for 
maximum freedom of movement, 
with the right voltage and capac- 
ity to insure long shoots without 
interruptions. Thanks to its 
proven reliability and durability 
in all types of conditions, the 
Cine 60 Power Belt has become 
the industry’s “‘standard”’ port- 
able power source. (There’s even 
a model with matching Sun Gun 
to shed more light on the subject.) 

And now something better. Our 
improved Power Belt, the 
“Quickie,” which takes a full 
charge in just an hour, means the 


Cine 60, Inc., 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 10036 
(] Please send me free information on Cine 60 Power Belts, as well as 
details on your complete line of professional filmmaking accessories. 


O Please send me, postpaid, the type and quantity of Camera T-Shirts 
indicated below. I’ve enclosed cash, check or money order for $3.50 
per shirt, plus $.75 per shirt for shipping and handling, and tax, where 
applicable (Sorry, no C.O.D.’s). 

CAMERA T-SHIRTS ARE AVAILABLE IN RED, MAROON, ORANGE, 

GREEN, BLUE AND GOLD, WITH CONTRASTING LETTERING. PLEASE 

INDICATE FIRST AND SECOND COLOR CHOICE. 


PLEASE INDICATE QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE* 


ARRI T-SHIRT 
BOLEX T-SHIRT 
CINE 60 T-SHIRT 
ECLAIR T-SHIRT 


NOTE: Due to limited quantities, shirts will be supplied in colors avail- 
able at time of order receipt, if first- and second-choice colors are out 
of stock. *Men’s sizes 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY. SIA ee 


world’s most advanced portable 
power source is even better. 
Available in all voltages and 
ampere-hour capacities. 

A little something to turn you 
on. Now you can wear your favor- 
ite camera, as well as shoot it, 
with Cine 60’s exclusive Camera 
T-Shirts. Available in small, 
medium, large and extra-large for 
only $3.50 each, plus postage 
and handling. 


EINEEE 


'nCcCcOoO R PORATED 


630 Ninth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 586-8782 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 


By ANTON WILSON 


Photographic Daylight 


What is the color temperature of day- 
light? The answer would be simple if 
there was no atmosphere on our 
planet, but this might make breathing 
difficult. As the relatively pure and con- 
sistent sunlight passes through the 
atmosphere it undergoes some pretty 
strange transformations before it even- 
tually reaches the earth’s surface. 
These transformations depend on time 
of day, month of the year, weather con- 
ditions and latitude. Color tempera- 
ture can vary anywhere from 5000°K to 
over 25,000°K. At this point the situa- 
tion may seem mystically complex and 
totally unpredictable. Fear not. A few 
basic facts will shed some light on the 
subject. 

The light coming from the sun is al- 
most a perfectly continuous spectrum 
of about 5500°K to 6000°K color 
temperature before it reaches our 


atmosphere. Molecular and dust par- . 


ticles in the atmosphere act like a di- 
chroic filter and scatter the short wave- 
lengths (blues) while letting the longer 
wavelengths through (reds). Referring 
to FIGURE 1, this accounts for the 
direct sunlight appearing slightly red 
when compared to the blue sky 
(scattered light). What we call “photo- 
graphic daylight” is actually a mixture 


FIGURE 1 — White light from the sun 
(about 6000°K) enters the atmosphere. The 
short wavelengths are scattered (blues) by 
particles and molecules in the air. The sun- 
light emerges minus some blue and, thus, 
appears slightly red (5500°K). The scat- 
tered blue light eventually reflects back to 
earth as skylight (10,000°K to 20,000°K). 


Direct sunlight and skylight — no clouds 
Direct sunlight and hazy skylight 

Sunlight and skylight — about 50% overcast 
Totally overcast sky 

Very hazy or smoky sky 

Clear skylight — No direct sunlight 

Direct sunlight w/no skylight 


SUMMER WINTER SPRING 


6500 6100 6500 
5800 5700 5900 
6700 6200 6400 
7000 6600 6700 
8200 7700 7500 
15000 12000 20000 
5800 9500 5800 


Note: The above figures are relative. Actual figures will 
obviously depend on geographic location. 


ee nnn 


FIGURE 2 — Typical daylight color temperatures for various seasons and atmospheric con- 


ditions. 


of the direct sunlight (reddish) and the 
skylight (bluish). You can gather that 
the color quality of “daylight” will de- 
pend on the relative proportions of 
these two ingredients. 

The direct sunlight is usually about 
5000°K to 5500°K, while light from a 
clear blue sky (no direct sun) is 
typically 12,000°K to 15,000°K. The 
resulting “overall” color temperature 
will obviously be somewhere between, 
depending on the ratio of these two ele- 
ments. On a clear day with no clouds, 
the skylight will comprise only about 
20% of the total illumination. Since the 
sunlight overpowers the blue sky four- 
to-one under these conditions, the re- 
sulting color temperature of the mix- 
ture should not be much greater than 
that of sunlight alone, and the table of 
FIGURE 2 bears this out. The color 
temperature of a clear day is typically 
6100°K to 6500°K. 

A totally overcast day will reduce di- 
rect sunlight by about 75% and cut sky- 
light by only 50%. Under these con- 
ditions the skylight accounts for a much 
greater proportion of the total illumina- 
tion. As expected, the color tempera- 
ture will shift upwards (6700-7000°K). 
The table of FIGURE 2 tells most of the 
story. In general, conditions with strong 
direct sunlight and little skylight will go 
warm. Where the skylight predomi- 
nates, there will be a cool shift. 

In most situations the color 
temperature will not vary far from the 
6000°K mark and will prove fully cor- 
rectable in the lab. However, there are 
certain cases that may pose problems. 
Even on a clear day when the color 
temperature seems perfect, the key 
light (sun) will actually be a hair warm, 
but more important, the shadows may 


be very cool because they are receiv- 
ing fill light (skylight) only. This is why 
shadows thrown on white snow always 
appear blue. This situation is aggra- 
vated at sunrise and sunset when the 
sunlight is passing through so much at- 
mosphere that a greater than normal 
amount of the blue waves are filtered 
out. This accounts for the very red ap- 
pearance of the sun when it is low in the 
sky. 

The biggest problem occurs on part- 
ly cloudy days where the sun passes in 
and out of clouds. When the sun is 
hidden, the blue clear sky that is still 
exposed could raise color 
temperatures to over 15,000°K. The 
condition then reverses when the sun 
comes out. Now there is direct sunlight 
and the skylight is partially obscured. 
Temperatures will plummet to below 
6000°K. Smoky or very hazy days will 
also exhibit a very high temperature 
(blue cast) but the effect will be con- 
sistent in contrast to the partly cloudy 
condition. 

The overall visual effect of these 
shifts in color temperature will depend 
a great deal on the nature and color of 
the elements in the scene as well as 
camera angle and composition. 
Reflected light from large colored 
objects and large areas of background 
color can have a strong influence on 
the visual color balance. The cinema- 
tographer must weigh these factors 
together with the atmospheric con- 
ditions before a final evaluation can be 
reached. 

These problems are minimized in 
night-for-night scenes where it is safe 
to assume that atmospheric condi- 
tions can be, for the most part, ig- 
nored. a 


Eclair® is a trade mark of 
Eclair International, France 


Kieth Merrill, 
Producer-Director 


“Our Academy Award-winning film, 
‘The Great American Cowboy, could not 
have been made without an Eclair NPR.” 


In filming “The Great American Cowboy,” an 
Oscar winner for Best Documentary Film, 
producer-director Kieth Merrill says he was to- 
tally overwhelmed by the versatility and reliabil- 
ity of the Eclair NPR. All the sync-sound used in 
this award-winning feature was shot with an 
Eclair NPR, much of it being produced under far 


- _- 


et win an Oscar if you film with an Eclair 

PR, but we can guarantee you'll be operating 
the finest professional camera available. Bar 
none. And, we guarantee that you can under- 
‘ é a FT Fr 

from ideal conditions, from the choking dust 

kicked up by a bucking bronco to the fast- 

moving panorama of a covered wagon race. Yet, 


2 yr 


take your assignment with complete confidence 
in the reliability of your equipment. Why not join 
Kieth Merrill and all the other satisfied Eclair NPR 
users and start filming with an award-winning 
camera now? After all, there could just possibly 
be an Oscar in it for you, too. 


Merrill reports the Eclair performed with no prob- 
lems, and, in fact, made a lasting impression on Remember, when you say Eclair, be sure to 
him with its efficiency. We can’t guarantee that specify, “Made in France.” 


The French Eclair NPR 
E- Cam Company 


P.O. Box 3955, North Hollywood, Calif. 91609 (213) 466-3700 


For the complete line of French Eclair cameras including the NPR, the ACL, the Cameflex 
CM-3, the GV-16 and the GV-35, contact your local dealer or the E-Cam Company. 
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16mm blowups 


Cinema Research 


These are but several of hundreds; and of the hundreds of employing the most talented technicians in the industry 
reasons why Cinema Research optical/special effects —that represent a combined 350 years of solid core 
services are preferred, we’d like to mention a few of the optical printing know-how. 


more important ones: Why not intrust your blow-up feature with Cinema Research. 
™ Color and density corrections of unsurpassed quality Cinema Research has been specializing in blow-ups for over 
utilizing the B&H additive color head and Hazeltine color 20 years. Let us help to put your feature in the “‘Boxoffice 
analyzer Success” category. 
Liquid gate printing techniques with lowered contrast for Phone or write Cinema Research Corp., 6860 Lexington 
removal of blemishes Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 90038; Phone (213) 461-3235. 
Custom-designed lenses for maximum definition in one- Ask for Jack Glass or Hal Scheib. 
step blow-ups from 16mm to 70mm and 16mm to 35mm 
Creative titles aerial imaged over live-action backgrounds, 
during enlargement 
Award-winning Research Products optical printers are 
used for precision, and fast, efficient service 
Personal attention given to each customer's job, by a staff 
of the finest technicians in the industry 


Lower costs are assured through the use of the finest, most 
advanced and efficient equipment available, and by 


CINEMA 
RESEARCH 
CORP. 


Since 1947 


35mm titles and optical work by Cinema Research are also a proven success over the years; the shows like Mannix— 
Star Trek— Mission Impossible— Longstreet— Happy Days— Korg, 70,000 B.C.— Run, Joe, Run— Magician— Me 
and the Chimp— Escape— The Immortal— Funny Face— Across 110th Street— Visions of Eight— Women in Chains 
— Heist— Egan— Sounder— and many more. 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK ATIT... 


BEAULIEU’S “NEWS 16” CAMERA 
IS QUITE AN IMPRESSIVE SYSTEM. 


Beaulieu’s ‘‘News 16” is the professional result of over three years of design, research and critical field test- 
ing by the engineers and technical experts of Beaulieu S.A. 


A light weight, modular camera designed for both single and double system sound filming, the ‘‘News 16” 
Offers: 


Mirror Reflex Viewing (the mirrored shutter always * Automatic/Semi-Automatic Self-Threading of 200’ 
stops in viewing position) or 100’ daylight loads 


Built-in Automatic Power Zoom and Automatic * Choice of Sound Capabilities: 

Diaphragm Control (both with manual override) Single System module (to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Beaulieu amplifier unit) 

Double System Synchro-Pilot module (3 modes 


Lens Interchangeability (‘‘C” mount) available—50 Hz, 60 Hz, or 100 Hz) 
Double System Crystal module (2 modes avail- 
Interchangeable Variable Speed Motor (12-40 f.p.s.) able— 24 f.p.s. or 25 f.p.s.) 


The modular construction of the camera permits instant and rapid changing of key parts (power supplies, 
motors, lenses, sound modules) without the requirement of tools. A full range of professional accessories 
(batteries, charging units, etc.) are available separately so that the cameraman is able to build up his equip- 
ment, as needed, to suit the requirements of any given shooting assignment. The Beaulieu “News 16” basic 
unit comes equipped with either an Angenieux 12-120mm or Angenieux 9.5-57mm zoom lens. 


Full technical information on the ‘‘News 16” is now available. - 
For further details write to: 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 14225 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 91403 


Behind-The-Lens Gossen Exposure Meter 
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PERSONALITIES PLUS 


Not merely a rhetorical question, 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO HOLLY- 
WOOD? by Jesse L. Lasky Jr. recaps 
with unabashed gusto and marked 
candor the successive metamorpho- 
ses of the film capital. Son of the 
pioneer film-tycoon, Lasky paints a fas- 
cinating though disenchanted picture 
of the Hollywood he knew so well. 
(Funk & Wagnalls $8.95) 


Seminal writings by Lev Kuleshov, an 
early Soviet director and scholar, 
appear in the polemical and repre- 
sentative KULESHOV ON FILM. 
Theoretical and practical aspects of 
filmmaking are considered, particu- 
larly his pioneering of the “montage” 
theory that influenced Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin, and the visual synthesis con- 
cept known as the “Kuleshov effect.” 
(California U. Press $10.) 


The “Pyramid Illustrated History of 
the Movies” has added three highly 
readable and informative biographies: 
MARLENE DIETRICH by Charles 
Silver, W.C. FIELDS by Nicholas Yanni 
and JAMES STEWART by Howard 
Thompson. Ably edited by Ted Sen- 
nett, these attractive and accurate texts 
reflect the wide-ranging interests of film 
students. (Pyramid $1.75 ea.) 


A group biography, linking four stars 
of Hollywood’s days of greatness, 
GABLE & LOMBARD & POWELL & 
HARLOW by Joe Morella and Edward 
Z. Epstein presents a lively version of 


mostly known facts, but holds the - 


reader’s interest throughout. (Dell 
$1.50) 


Hollywood editor of teenagers’ 
magazine Flip, Lindy Franklin offers in 
HOLLYWOOD STAR REPORTER her 
own brand of youthful unsophistica- 
tion in interviews with such as David 
Cassidy, Donny Osmond, Ryan O’Neill 
and daughter Tatum. (Popular Library 
$.95) 


* * * 


THE CENSOR’S DARK WORLD 


A basic text in the study of censor- 
ship, THE FEAR OF THE WORD by Eli 
M. Oboler shrewdly evaluates and 
carefully documents the variously moti- 
vated impulses to stop the viewing and 
reading of matters involving sexual 
activity. A most timely study in these 
troubled days. (Scarecrow $10.) 

Socio-philosophical aspects of free- 
dom of expression are considered in 
THE PORNOGRAPHY CONTRO- 
VERSY, skillfully edited by education 
expert Ray C. Rist. It offers a selection 
of informed opinions about the legal, 
ethical, cultural and esthetic questions 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


raised by the easy availability of erotic 
materials to the public. (Rutgers U. 
Press $9.95/3.95) 


CHOICE PERSPECTIVES 


A stimulating and knowledgeable 
study, ABOUT DOCUMENTARY: 
ANTHROPOLOGY ON FILM by Robert 
Edmonds defines and clarifies the 
nature and methods of fact film. A film- 
maker himself and professor of cinema 
at Chicago's Columbia College, 
Edmonds perceptively analyzes the 
various facets of the documentary — 
defined as an anthropological study of 
man — in its social and esthetic 
aspects, and its furtherance of better 
citizenship. (Pflaum $6.95/4.50) 


The purpose of Ben Parker and Pat 
Drabik, in CREATIVE INTENTION, is to 
offer students a detailed course in film- 
making as a means to self-expression. 
They succeed well enough in covering 
the conceptual and technical ap- 
proach, but regrettably fail to com- 
municate the inspirational stimulus so 
essential to the teaching of a creative 
medium. (Law-Arts Publ. $14.50) 


Educator Ralph Amelio’s HAL IN 
THE CLASSROOM: SCIENCE FICTION 
FILMS provides an enlightening dis- 
cussion of sci-fi movies, as well as a 
practical resource guide to the use of 
these films in the learning process. 
(Pflaum $4.95) 


A loving and attractive tribute, Lee 
Edward Stern’s THE MOVIE MUSICAL 
surveys concisely but knowledgeably 
45 years of an always popular genre, its 
memorable films and outstanding per- 
formers. (Pyramid $1.75) 

Shunning the socio-psychiatric 
labels usually pinned on science- 
fantasy films, Calvin Thomas Beck, in 
HEROES OF THE HORRORS, credits 
imagination for the everlasting popu- 
larity of this type film. His well docu- 
mented survey, enhanced by 
beautifully reproduced stills, discusses 
the stars and the movies with fascinat- 
ing insight and contagious en- 
thusiasm. (MacMillan $12.95/7.95) 


In BORIS KARLOFF AND HIS 
FILMS, Paul M. Jensen draws a 
definitive portrait of an accomplished 
actor as well as an informative study of 
the type of films in which Karloff 
appeared. Production details of 
Frankenstein and other features are 
disclosed, including a candid analysis 
of the performers’ evolving screen 
image. (Barnes $8.95) 


WRITE ON! 


The popularity of scenarios in print 
continues to grow, with all tastes being 
catered to. The scripts of Battleship 
Potemkin, October and Alexander Nev- 
sky appear in EISENSTEIN: THREE 
FILMS, a well illustrated new transla- 
tion by Diana Matias with an authorita- 
tive introduction by Jay Leyda. (Harper 
& Row $7.95/4.95) 


Edited by Richard J. Anobile in a for- 
mat he pioneered — sequential frame 
blow-ups coupled with the complete 
dialogue — ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
PSYCHO and MICHAEL CURTIZ’S 
CASABLANCA are vividly reconstruct- 
ed in attractive large-format books. 
(Avon $4.95 ea.) 


Not strictly a script, Mark Robson’s 
spectacular EARTHQUAKE: THE 
STORY OF THE MOVIE combines a 
sequence-by-sequence transcript of 
the film, plus an inside account by 
George Fox of its research and filming. 
(Signet $1.25) 


John Steinbeck’s original screen- 
play of Elia Kazan’s 1952 film, VIVA 
ZAPATA! and Louis Malle’s current 
import, LACOMBE, LUCIEN, are 
notable contributions to the literature of 
the screen. (Viking $2.95 ea.) 


A collection of film classics, MAS- 
TERWORKS OF THE BRITISH 
CINEMA offers the scripts of Kind 
Hearts and Coronets, Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, Brief Encounter, 
and The Third Man. John Russell Tay- 
lor’s introduction, comments by Gra- 
ham Greene and Roger Manvell, and 
32 pages of stills complete the book. 
(Harper & Row $10./4.95) 


The script of Alexandro Jodorov- 
sky’s unusual — some Call it far-out — 
film EL TOPO, plus the director’s 
lengthy interview about its meaning 
and making, constitute an ideal intro- 
duction to avant-garde cinema. (Links, 
33 W. 60 St., NYC 10023 $3.95) 


A collection of scripts by noted play- 
wright Harold Pinter, FIVE SCREEN- 
PLAYS includes The Servant, The 
Pumpkin Eater, The Quiller Memo- 
randum, Accident, and The Go-Be- 
tween, in which his dramatic gifts and 
calculated use of words combine for 
deeply satisfying reading. (Grove 
$3.95) 

Because of their essentially visual 
nature, Spike Milligan’s MORE GOON 
SHOW SCRIPTS, a zany series of radio 
programs broadcast by the BBC in the 
late 50’s, warrants mention. Eight 
scripts from this immensely popular 
show afford a unique insight into British 
humor. (Dutton $6.95) bot 
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$4,000 FEATURES. 
UNDER-$2,000 PRICE. 


Powerful nicad battery Easy-to-view rear- Convenient, built-in 

—shoots 16-100’ rolls mounted footage accessory shoe Fully automatic, quick- 
on asingle charge, counter with adjustable reacting, exposure con- 
replaces in seconds, frame-counting for trol with manual over- 


Extremely bright charges in 3% hrs. animation ride 


groundglass finder 

with built-in TV frame nies nia? wks ee ee wer Macro ring—focuses 

line and visible aper- 2 rn down to 3%) locks in 

ture indication; adjust- Cee ib Hikes = normal’ position—also 

able eyepiece (—4 to LES en hee : provides exclusive 

+2 diopters), with eae ev over “optical dollying”; 

quick-close shutter ple eee! lay. ge 4 changing focal point 
ae ee: with constant field size 


FECES 
FCC Cee 
vwrrTry 
VVUITTyY 


Battery check button 
and meter; external 
power connector, for 
added versatility T ] 
| Razor sharp, 12.5- 
75mm f/1.8 macro 
zoom lens—accepts 


¢°, 72mm accessories 


Instant aperture 
‘opening button 


Light weight—only 
7% \|bs., complete with 
battery; rugged, well- 
balanced, low-profile 
body 


Quick-loading system : adi Easy-to-hold hand-gri 
with rigrhatic thread Be 2 ee Silent motor drive with wit aciuckibie wierd P 
ing; built-in film cutter indication wide sales oe ee convenient thumb 

speeds—16, 24, Je, release, lock 

and 64 fps; single-frame 

control, for animation 

and time-lapse cine- 

matography 


With the Canon Scoopic 16M, your professional instincts don’t Scoopic 16M gives you the tools to do the job faster, 

have to fight your budget. Because no other ‘16’ offers so easier and less expensively. With the kind of quality that's 

much versatility for so little money—just $1810 for the entire | made Scoopic’s the world’s most popular silent news 

package: camera with lens, battery and fitted deep-flotation cameras. 

case. And look at the features! But trying is believing, so see your Canon Professional 
Whatever your application—industrial, educational or news, Dealer. For his name—or more information contact us. 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700. 
123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000. Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, 
Mississauga, Ontario (416) 678-2730. 
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Before a Duncan zoom lens g0es 
' out on rental, we 

check its tracking, 
resolution and 

focus-holding. 
Every time. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The lens is positioned on a pre- 
cision standard, in the appropriate 
* camera mount. A front-surface glass 
U.S.A.F. test chart is placed at the 
film plane. Positioning accuracy is 
within 1/10,000 inch. 


By rear projection, the target's 
image is visible two feet from the 
operator on a darkened screen. At that 
distance, it’s easy to count the lines 
per millimeter, and to check the focus, 
from in tight to wide angle. 


An overlay cel with the same 
crosshairs is positioned on the screen 
itself, in register with the projected 
image. As our service man zooms the 
lens in, he can see at once if the track- 
ing is centered properly, and if there 
are any bumps. 


None of these tests is new, of 
course. What’s new is that they can 
be done with high precision in sixty 
seconds.Without a darkened room 
and withouta distant screen to peer at. 


ental lenses take their 
knocks, like every- 
thing else in this life. 


At Duncan, we test every- 
thing before it goes out. (For 
example, we run film through 
every rental camera—every 
time.) But collimation tests take 
forever. So we've designed our 
own lens test machine. 


Using overlay crosshairs, 
we can tell if Zoom tracking is off 
center by .001 inch—or less. Is 
resolution up to specifications? 
Is the image sharp right across 
the frame? The target projected 
on the darkened screen lets us 
clearly count the lines per milli- 
meter, at center and edge. 


Our exclusive rear 


projection test machine 


lets us do the job 
in only sixty seconds. 


If alens is three inches off 
indicated focus at six feet, we 
can see it easily. (Looking 
through the camera with a 
groundglass and a magnifier, it’s 
hard to tell a three foot error.) 
And we can check the focus at 
every point of the zoom range. 
We can and we do. Every time. 


ee ee ee == 


BRING YOUR 
LENS IN TO 
ANY DUNCAN 
SHOP. WE'LL 
TEST IT FOR 
YOU — FREE. 


| 


DUNCAN 


VICTOR DUNCAN INC. 


ST. CLAIR, CHICAGO 
3689 FONDREN, DALLAS 
11043 GRATIOT, DETROIT 


SERVICE, SALES AND RENTALS: CHICAGO, DALLAS AND DETROIT 


The Sennheiser MKH 815 
Shotgun Condenser Microphone 


AFTER WE SAY 
THIS IS THE 
INDUSTRY’S MOST 
WIDELY-USED 
MICROPHONE, 
WHAT ELSE CAN 
WE SAY? 


We can tell you that its sister microphone, the MKH 415, provides 
semi-shotgun performance for closer-range applications such 

as reporting. in-studio recording and close-miking. With its ultra-flat 
response, complete freedom from proximity effect, low noise, high 
output and overload resistance, the MKH 415 offers equal perform- 
ance and only slightly less directionality than the industry-standard 
MKH 815 

Call or write us, and we II tell you even more. About our condenser 
lavalier microphone, dynamic microphones with ‘condenser — 
response, wireless microphones and more. If you think all this sounds 
good, wait til you hear how it really sounds 

Sennheiser Electronic Corporation, 10 W. 37th Street, New York, 
N_Y. 10018 (212) 239-0190 Manufacturing Plant: Bissendorf, 
Hannover, West Germany 


The Sennheiser MKH 415 Super-Cardiod 
Condenser Microphone 


Sol Halprin, ASC 


Sol Halprin, as any other cinema- 
tographer who began his career in the 
early years of motion picture photog- 
raphy, will answer the question “how 
did you begin working in the indus- 
try?” with the reply, “I started work for 
the film laboratory...” 


And, indeed, in March of 1918 he 
became secretary to Fox Laboratory 
Superintendent George Schneider- 
man and, within a few months, was 
made Assistant Laboratory Superin- 
tendent. When George Schneiderman 
became the cameraman on the Shirley 
Mason and Al Ray pictures, Sol Hal- 
prin worked as his assistant camera- 
man. 

After this he worked with Buck Jones 
on all of his pictures, first as an 
operator and then as an Akeley 
Camera specialist. As an Akeley 
specialist he also worked on some of 
the Tom Mix pictures and others at Fox 
Pictures. The camera was used 
especially to photograph fast action 
and was a panoramic type of camera. 
He also worked on many of the John 
Ford pictures including ‘‘The Iron 
Horse” and “The Big Trail”. 

Halprin was given his first oppor- 
tunity to be a Director of Photography 
by an old and dear friend, comedian 
and director, Slim Summerville, on the 
Sunshine Comedy pictures. 

When sound came it was his duty to 
make photographic tests of many of the 
new people later used in Fox pictures. 

In 1931 he was sent to New York to 
make photographic tests of new peo- 
ple, many of whom were later put under 
contract to Fox. The assignment was to 
be for three months, actually they kept 
him there for 22 months. 

During his spare time, while in New 
York, he shot background scenes, thus 
beginning the Fox Film Library and the 
original material was used for many 
years thereafter. 

During these days he became quite a 
daredevil cameraman and recalls some 
of his experiences. 

“| got to shoot most of the air foot- 
age that we photographed years ago,” 
he recalls. “At that time we received no 
extra pay for that kind of hazardous 
duty. We just did it for the love of the 
art. | can remember going up 
numerous times in the old Standard 
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and Jennie two-seater open-cockpit 
planes. There | was with a naked 
camera and my eye glued to the view- 
finder. In order for me to get shots of 
parachute jumpers and follow them all 
the way down, the pilot would have to 
go into a side-slip and | would stand up 
in the seat. There was nothing holding 
me in but a rope tied to the belt that was 
holding up my pants. Whether or not 
you fell out depended upon how well 
you were braced.” 

In another adventure he states: “One 
time | went out to get some back- 
ground shots from the roller coaster at 
Coney Island. | was roped into the front 
seat in a sort of half-standing posture. | 
braced myself with my knees and held 
on for dear life. It was really a rough 
ride. What with all the bumping and 
bouncing my knees were black and 
blue when we got through — but | got 
some great shots.” 

On another occasion when some 
rear-projection process scenes were 
needed, Halprin and another operator 
set up two cameras in a kind of sled 
which was then hitched to Otto Lang 
(then a world champion skier), and he 
took off down the steep slope with the 
two cameramen riding backward and 
filming all the way. 

In later years as head of the camera 
department at Fox he said, “One thing 
I’ve always prided myself on as a 
department head is that | would never 
ask a cameraman to do anything that | 
wouldn't do myself. If one of them didn’t 
want to shoot the scene, and | thought it 
was Safe, I’d go ahead and shoot it 
myself. Of course, | wouldn’t ask them 
to do it unless | thought it was safe. But 


these things are all part of a camera- — 


man’s job and if he studies out the 
problem in advance, just as a stunt- 
man does, he can cut the risk way 
down.” 

In 1937, Halprin was sent to Africa to 
help photograph a second unit exposi- 
tion with Osa Johnson for 20th Century- 
Fox for the Stanley and Livingston pic- 
ture. 

Because of his obvious expertise in 
background work, Halprin was put in 
charge of the Background Projection 
Department at Fox in 1938. 

As a member of the special Naval 
Reserve unit under Admiral John Ford, 
he was called to go to Washington on 
December 11, 1941 and was assigned 


to the Office of War Information. This 
unit later became part of the OSS and 
while Halprin was in Washington he de- 
signed and built a complete 
16mm/35mm film processing 
laboratory for the OSS in Washington. 
He was also sent by Admiral Ford to 
India and Ceylon on military business. 


Having entered the service as a Lieu- 
tenant, he was finally discharged as a 
full Commander and returned to work 
at 20th Century-Fox where Darryl Zan- 
uck put him in charge of the camera 
department, background projection 
department, and projection, machine 
shop for camera repair, film loading 
room and the film library. He was also 
the head of Fox Film Laboratory in 
Hollywood, under Alan Friedman. 


In 1953 he received an Academy 
Award as one of the co-inventors of 
CinemaScope. He recalls that in an 
attempt to match the famous Cinerama 
roller coaster scenes he was back in 
the front seat of a roller coaster again, — 
this time with an assistant, Scotty 
McCune. The roller coaster was the one 
in Long Beach which is noted for its 
treachery. They hit an extra hard bump 
and the camera magazine flew off, 
McCune grabbed for it in mid-air and 
saved the day. 


During his years in his multiple ca- 
pacities, Halprin has been instrumental 
in developing many of the innovations 
in cinematography and background 
projection which have evolved at 20th 
Century-Fox. 


In April of 1967, Sol Halprin was hon- 
ored with a party at the studio for 50 
years of service to 20th Century-Fox, 
and in 1970 he retired from 20th 
Century-Fox after 53'% years in all 
phases of photography and laboratory 
work. He now works as aconsultant for 
the Hollywood Film Company. 


During his years as a member of the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, he has served eight years as 
its President and has been on its Board 
of Directors consistently since the early 
Forties. 

He has also served one year on the 
main Board of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences and for many 
years on numerous of their technical 
committees. a 
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You Expect 


Great Quality In 
Your 7247 Dailies 


Why Settle For Less 
In Your Answer Prints? 


DuArt delivers the finest dailies and answer 
prints consistently, with the help of the industry’s 
newest electronic marvel. Now, 7247 negatives 
are computer timed and edited without notching, 
tabbing or otherwise mutilating or excessively 
handling them. Our new electronic equipment, 
designed by DuArt and engineered to our own 
Specifications, provides the cleanest, quickest, 
safest methods of making answer prints from 
both negative and reversal film. 

Want more facts? Contact Bob Smith. He'll be 
happy to fill you in on the details. 


D U ART Du Art Film Building 
FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 245 West 55th Street, New York,N.Y.10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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Vive 
la 
difference! 


Look through the viewfinder on a CP-16R reflex. You'll be struck by the 
dramatic difference in the image you see! 


The secret is in our unique fiber optics viewing screen. 


Its image enhancing properties make it a vital part of the CP-16R 
reflex viewing system — the most advanced viewing system avail- 
able on any 16mm camera on the market today. 

Our fiber optics viewing screen has the same image stopping 
properties as conventional ground glass. But without the same 
loss in light transmission. You will be truly amazed at the picture 
definition, the sharpness of detail in the image you get, whether 
the camera is running or not. Even in the brightest ambience, 
when the lens iris is stopped down. Since there is no ground surface 
on the fiber optics viewing screen, there is no dark, coarse and grainy 
image. And critical focusing may be accomplished with great ease, 

% outdoors as well as indoors. 


Of course, the CP-16R fiber optics viewing screen 
also permits edge-to-edge critical focusing over the entire field of view. No ground 
spot in the center. No guessing at the depth of field. Ideal for TV-news filming. 
Essential for documentary and studio* filming. 
Our unique fiber optics viewing screen may look like a “little” thing — 
but it sure makes an important difference. And it is but one of the many 
innovative engineering features that make the CP-I6R reflex 
the most outstanding 16mm camera system ever. 


For further information, please write to: 


emcmel f—S<erocucts 
*The new CP-16R reflex was recently CORPORATION 


used by Wolper Productions in the filming 
of the prestigious six one- -hour TV specials on 2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Sandburg’s “Lincoln” at Paramount Studios in Hollywood. Telephone: (213) 478-O711 @ Telex: 69-1339 Hl Cable: Cinedevco 


NEW.-nom RONFORD-BAKER 


The Sensational F4 Fluid Head. Reset rie: 


U.S.A. 3552699 
France 6924752 
Italy 867972 

Japan 669663 
W.Germany Pending 


A 


STANDARD ARRI 35mm BOWL 

¥*4-STAGE VARIABLE DRAG 

* TILTS 60° FORWARD AND 60° 
BACKWARDS 

3% CAMERA SCREW ADJUSTABLE OVER 4%” 
FOR BALANCING 

x WEIGHS ONLY 11LB. 

OPERATES FROM -40° C TO +70° C 

SMOOTH ACCURATE BRAKING 

¥ MANUFACTURED TO THE HIGHEST STANDARDS 

% FINEST QUALITY MATERIALS 


[also|The New 7Ib. Lighter Medium.duty Tripod. 


shown here on the Ronford-Baker lightweight duralumin spider 
with unique non-slip tripod foot clips 


~ 


WEIGHS ONLY 14 LB., YET STRONG AND RIGID 
AS THE REGULAR TRIPOD 

+3’ CLOSED — 5’6” FULLY EXTENDED 

¥* STANDARD ARRI 35mm BOWL 

% TUBULAR DURAL CONSTRUCTION 


ALL RONFORD- BAKER EQUIPMENT CARRIES A FULL TWELVE MONTH GUARANTEE 
Sole Authorised Distributors 


303-315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ 
Telephone: 01-452 8090 


SA MIGENE SAGES Jee eae, 
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The Cooke Varotal is the 
first motion picture 
zoom lens not to be 

designed on the principle 
of a bicycle pump. 


The Universal Bicycle Pump: Highest quality for sucking The Taylor Hobson Cooke Varotal: sets new standards for 
in air and blowing it out. pin sharp motion picture images from a zoom lens. 


The Cooke Varotal is the Meanwhile, it’s the only And when 
world’s first 35mm/16mm _ ——_ zoom lens that zooms only 
professional cine zoom when you want it too. Try t b t 
lens to have a fixed front. throwing focus at wide only he es 
So, to start with, you can angle. You get no zoom 0 H t 
fix matte boxes and filters effect. We've also provided 1 1 in ne 
direct to the front diameter. tapped holes and special d i d 
diameters for attaching a worl Wi K O, 
support cradle and control t i t 

mets quality? Pin sharp. mechanisms to the lens here S Ke 

ine pairs per mm barrel so you don’t distort t 
optically on axis. 75 atthe the optics. Cine Varo all = 
corners. Actually achieves gu ==. =o = = mm BEE eee 25-250nim 
such superb resolution | Rush me the literature about the 
with high contrast. It also gy ©°0ke Varotai and the Cine Varotal. The Cine Varotal is ideal 
holds perfect focus B ame: for long shots on location 
throughout the entire = as well as the usual range 
zoom even when you're , Address: of studio shots. Same 
shooting as close as 13 colour rendition as the 


5 
i 
inches. And you cangoas § Cooke Varotal. Same 
= 


wide as 58°. ba sealed lens benefits. 

x In the USA post to: Elsewhere in the world post to: 

ew RANK PRECISION RANK OPTICS 

a INDUSTRIES INC TAYLOR HOBSON 

411 Jarvis Avenue, P.O. Box 64, 
Des Plaines, Stoughton Street, 
Illinois 60018, Leicester LE2 OSP 
U.S.A. England. 


Go With The Professionals! 


TRADE UPTO 6§ 
A CP-16/A and 


Within three short years, the 
CP-16/A has become the most 
preferred 16mm sound camera in 
the TV-newsfilm/documentary 
field — with many of the larger 
stations standardizing their entire 
newsfilm operation on the CP-16 
camera system. 

No matter what new 
equipment developments may be 
in the offing for TV-news, our 
non-reflex CP-16 and CP-16/A 
camera models continue, and will 
continue, to make good 
equipment sense. Especially 
for those who operate 
“one-man-band” style. 


A Special offer 
from Cinema 
Products and 
Standard Theatre 


Supply 


Even though upgrading 
TV-newsfilm equipment is 
relatively inexpensive, there 
are stations that may find it 
increasingly difficult to do so — 
what with ever tightening 
budgets and the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

And so, to introduce you to the 
CP-16 camera system, a system 
fully supported by an extensive, 
well trained dealer/service 
network, we are pleased to offer 
you, for a limited time only, a 
unique opportunity to acquire a 
CP-16 or CP-16/A at fantastic 
savings! 


Here’s all you have to do. Trade 
in any 16mm newsfilm-type 
camera you presently own — 
whatever its condition, no matter 
how old — for a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A with built-in 
Crystasound amplifier. 

Standard Theatre Supply 
will give you $1225 off list 
price on any CP-16/A camera 
package. Or $1000 off on a 
standard CP-16. (Ofcourse, this is 
in addition to 
the savings you 
normally get if 
you also buy the 
zoom lens 
for the 


CP-16 


or CP-16/A at 
the same time.) 


Plus two-year warranty 
and free “loaner” 


Its proven performance in the 
field has established the CP-16 as 
the most reliable and dependable 
camera system, least likely to 
break down in the day-to-day 
grind of newsfilm work. 

As part of this special offer, we 
take great pride in extending our 
factory warranty toa full two years 
on all mechanical and electronic 
components. Provided you 
purchase your camera from 
Standard Theatre Supply. 


$1225. 


And, should your CP-16 or 
CP-16/A require any repairs 
covered by this special two-year 
warranty, Standard Theatre will 
provide you with a free CP-16 
“loaner.” This is but one example 
of the cutstanding after-sales 
service and total back-up you can 
expect from Standard Theatre 
Supply. 


But you must act now! 

With savings and benefits like 
these, why risk your precious 
equipment dollars on yet another 
“re-manufactured” conversion? 

Move up to a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A, the uncontested 
leader in the TV-newsfilm/ 
documentary field. You owe it 
to yourself. 

But remember, this unusual 
offer is good only from March Ist 
to July Ist, 1975. So hurry. See 
Standard Theatre Supply 
your authorized CP-16 dealer 
now. 


CELEBRATING OUR 40th YEAR OF SUPPLYING OUR 
CUSTOMERS WITH PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE —— 
CONTACT US FOR DELIVERY AND PRICES FROM OUR LARGE INVENTORY! 


tandard 


CINEMATOGRAPHY and AUDIOVISUAL 
SALES— SERVICE—RENTAL 


heatre 


upply 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 


125 HIGGINS STREET, GREENSBORO, N.CAROLINA 


(919)272-6165 — 1-800-632-0225(N.C.) — 1-800-334-0201 (S.Ohio,S.C.,Va,W.Va, Tenn, Del, D.C.,Ga, Md. 


The first 
successful 
heart | 
transplant! 


In 1969. 


The operation was a complete success! 


The old-fashioned mechanical film drive, heart of our 
world-famous Optical/Special Effects Printers, had its day 
... Mechanical gear trains, levers, motors, shafts, stop- 
motion clutches, solenoids, knuckle joints and the like, 
suddenly became obsolete in deference to new, 
sophisticated technology. 


Our new space-age PhotoTron* all-electronic drive 
system was the new heart substituted in this major and 
radical surgery. It embodied computer-accurate stepping 
motors and solid-state electronic circuitry on snap-out cards 
for virtual elimination of equipment down-time. The operation 
was so successful that the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences presented it the 1973 Technical Award! 


In addition, we provided our printers with unique 
automatic capabilities for zooms from 4X enlargement to 
5X reduction, dissolves, logarithmic or linear for perfect 
fades/dissolves without overlap, flip-of-a-switch shutter 
programming over a predetermined fade count, and skip- 
frame programming that gives unlimited combinations at all 
speeds and with three heads simultaneously! 


And there’s more: the PhotoTron can be adapted easily 


to computer control or tape programming, and its power 
requirements are appropriate for international use. 


For complete technical data, prices and delivery—write, 
telephone or cable Research Products, Inc., 6860 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038, USA; Telephone 213-461-3733; 
Cable: RESEARCH. 


The Model 2101, illustrated, is one of our two Award-winning patients; we also have 
several others. They're all in great demand...world-wide...in North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and the Middle East. References available on request. 


RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS 


Research Products are Products of the Future 


International users: U.S.A. Export/Import 
loans are available. Send for details. 
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the basic 
Arriflex... 


basic equipment for 
the 16mm film maker 


M@ Basic because it’s part of a system of 
professional equipment. A system that in- 
cludes lenses from super wide to super 
telephoto, fixed and zoom. A system that 
includes 400 foot magazines in addition 
to the internal 100 foot spool capacity. A 
system that includes the widest range of 
motors in the industry. A system that lets 
you shoot anything from stop motion to 
slow motion to 64 fps. 


M@ Basic because the same camera can 
shoot through a microscope, telescope, 
or periscope. (Yes, underwater housings, 
too.) 


M Basic because at a little over six 
pounds fully equipped you can pick it up 
and grab those fast moving hard to get 
hand-held shots. 


l@ Basic because of a reliable pin-regis- 
tered movement that holds the film rock- 
steady — under cranked or over cranked. 
And a tachometer, so you know how 
fast it’s running. 


l@ Basic because you really can’t go 
without it — no matter what kind of 
ilms you shoot. 


P.O. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 + 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1011 Chestnut Street. Burbank, Calif. 91502 


ari Porcello 
talks about 
angenieux quality... 


_...“In each facet of the professional motion picture 
_ equipment business there is always one company 
__ that manufactures products of such outstanding 
_ quality that they become the standard of the industry. 
When it comes to zoom lenses, there is one name that 
stands above them all—there can be no question— 
Angenieux is that standard of the Cine industry. 

During the 1960’s practically every television 
station in the country had aF & B/CECO Auricon 
camera equipped with an Angenieux 12 to 120. At 
that time, we probably sold more Angenieux lenses 
than anyone else in the U.S. Now there are new 

_ cameras on the market and frankly, even though 
_ most of our customers have traded them in to 
F &B/CECO for the newer cameras, many have 
_ retained their Angenieux zooms by converting to 
the shorter V30 viewfinder. When a lens can last 
, that long it must bea quality item. 

F & B / CECO was the first in the country to stock 
the Angenieux 20-120. The feature film industry 
immediately learned from us that very valuable 
time could be saved by employing only one lens to 
shoot an entire feature. Naturally, that lens has to 
be of the highest quality in order to match the fine 
prime lenses, which were previously utilized. The 
quality of the 20 to 120 matched the individual prime 
lenses so well in fact, that we called this lens, 

“THE VARIABLE PRIME.” F& B / CECO will 
continue to offer all of its customers the highest 
quality motion picture equipment: that’s why we 
will always offer Angenieux, we know the 
quality is there.” 

Carl Porcello, President 

F & B Ceco Industries, Inc. 


Lives by the motto... 
“Serving The World’s Finest Film Makers” 


ea] a 
angenieux corporation of america 


ISLIP AIRPORT, BOX 340, RONKONKOMA, N.Y. 11779 © (516) 567-1800 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 ¢ (213) 821-5080 
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Ciscoe 


1st International Fair 
for Motion Picture 
Production Equipment 


1st International Fair 
for Cinema, Theater 
and 
Convention Hall Equipment 


PARTICIPATING FIRMS AS AT JANUARY 15TH, 1975 


ACTION ET PROMOTION (France) 
A.D.B. (Belgium) 

AGFA GEVAERT (France) 

ALTEC (U.S.A.) 

ATAC SYSTEMS (France) 

ATLAS (France) 

BEAULIEU (France) 

BEYER (West Germany) 

BOGARD (France) 

BOLEX (Switzerland) 

CANRAD HANOVIA (U.S.A.) 
CASTELLI (Italy) 

CATOZZO (Italy) 

CHOTARD (France) 

CINE CONFORT (France) 

CINEL (France) 

CINELABOR (Italy) 

CINELUME (France) 

CINEMA PRODUCTS (U.S.A.) 
CINEMECCANICA (Italy) 
CLEMANCON (France) 

COMEL (France) 

CONTROLES AUTOMATIQUES (France) 
CONTROLSOUND (France) 
CREMER (France) 

C.T.M. (France) 

CUNOW (France) 

DESTRO (Italy) 

DIS CONGRESS SERVICE (Denmark) 
DOLBY (Britain) 
ELECTROCINEMECANIQUE (France) 
EQUIPEMENT INTEGRAL (France) 
ESPACES POLYVALENTS (France) 
EUMIG (Austria) 

FECHOZ (France) 

FEDI (Italy) 

FIGUERAS (Spain) 
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June 13-18, 1975 
Paris, France 


For Information, contact 
CISCO 
250 W. 57th Street 
Suite 1103 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 489-1360 


FILMECCANICA (Italy) 

FREEVOX (France) 

FUMEDO (Italy) 

GALLAY (France) 

GERRIETS (West Germany) 

G.T.S. (France) 

HACHSKA (Sweden) 

HIGH FIDELITY SERVICE (France) 
HORTSON (France) 

INTERCINE UNIVERSAL (Italy) 
INTERSON (France) 

IREM (Italy) 

ITALO SVIZZERA AUDIOVISIVI (Italy) 
KINA (France) 

KINOTON (West Germany) PHILIPS 
KLEIN HUMMEL (West Germany) 
LARA (France) 

LELIEVRE (France) 

LIPSNER & SMITH (Britain) 

L.T.M. (France) 

LUMATIC (France) 


MANUFACTURE FRANCAISE 
DE TAPIS ET COUVERTURES (France) 


MANUFACTURE PARISIENNE 
DES SIEGES (France) 


MICROLEC (U.R.S.S.) 

MEES & ZOON (Belgium) 
MONTESSUY (France) 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY (U.S.A.) 
NEILSON HORDELL (Britain) 
NOVEL FORM (France) 
O’CONNOR (U.S.A.) 

OMAC (Italy) 

OSRAM (France) 

PAKO (U.S.A.) 

PEFECTONE (Switzerland) 
PETIT (France) 

PHILIPS (France) KINOTON 


“a unique market-place where pro- 
fessionals from all countries will be 
meeting to view the latest in motion 
picture production equipment, and 
where equipment manufacturers 
from all countries will have the 
opportunity to exhibit their equip- 
ment to a great gathering of inter- 
national ‘motion picture profes- 
sionals.” 


PICOT (France) 

PIO PION (Italy) 

PREVOST (Italy) 

PUBLIPHOTO (France) 
QUINETTE (France) 

RANK (Britain) 

REVAC (Italy) 

REVOX (West Germany, Switzerland) 
ROBERT JULAIT (France) 
ROCHETTI CARBON I (Italy) 
SAM TECHNOKINO (Italy) 
SCENILUX LOCAMAT (France) 
SCHAEFFER & RIESSER (France) 
SELGAT (France) 

SOCEM (France) 


SOCIETE BOURGUIGNONNE 
DE SIEGES (France) 


SOCIETE D’ETUDES 

POUR LE CINEMA 

ET LA TELEVISION (France) 
SOFET SOFIDI (France) 
SONOTECHNIC (France) 
SORES (France) 

SPERS (Italy) 

STEENBECK (West Germany) 
STOC (Italy) 

TECRES (France) 

TELEVIC (France) 

TIFFEN (France) 

THOMSON (France) 

THORN (Britain) 
TISSERAND (France) 
VARIA FRANCE (France) 
VISUAL CENTER (France) 
WESTREX (France) 

XEBEC (Japan) 
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(LEFT) A segment of the 1200 guests on hand at the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles on the evening of February 9 to pay homage, as Orson 
Welles received the coveted Life Achievement Award presented by the American Film Institute. (RIGHT) Welles, sincerely touched by this 


tribute from his peers, gives his acceptance speech to the assembled guests. 


HOLLYWOOD SALUTES TTS MAVERICK GENIUS. ORSON WELLES 


At a gala affair, honors are heaped on the fabulous Welles by the American 
Film Institute and more friends than he ever realized he had in Hollywood 


More than 1200 notables of motion 
pictures, television, society, govern- 
ment and industry were in attendance 
the night of February 9 in the Los 
Angeles Room of the Century Plaza 
Hotel when Orson Welles became the 
third outstanding film personality to be 
accorded the coveted Life Achieve- 
ment Award presented annually by the 
American Film Institute. 

The special tribute to “one whose 
talent has in a fundamental way 
advanced the film art; whose accom- 
plishments have been acknowledged 
by scholars, critics, professional peers 
and the general public; and whose 
work has stood the test of time” was 
presented to Welles by George 
Stevens, Jr., AFI director, to highlight 
the black-tie affair which was arranged 
by dinner chairman Howard W. Koch. 

At the inaugural award dinner in 
1973 the late John Ford was honored. 
Last year’s tribute was for James 
Cagney. 

A brilliant roster of stars participated 
in the Welles tribute which was hosted 
by Frank Sinatra with guest appear- 
ances by (alphabetically) Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy, Ingrid Berg- 
man, Peter Bogdanovich, Joseph Cot- 
ten, Charlton Heston, Janet Leigh, 
Jeanne Moreau, Dennis Weaver and 
Natalie Wood. 

Welles’s single best-Known con- 
tribution to the industry is a motion pic- 
ture he helped write, produced, 


directed and starred in — “CITIZEN 
KANE”. The revolutionary advances 
that characterize this film — in the 
areas of photography, sound, editing, 
set decoration and construction — 
have earned it a place as a classic 
American film, frequently the subject of 
critical Comparisons and closely 
studied the world over. 

According to George Stevens Jr., 


Director and Chief Executive Officer of 
the AFI, “Orson Welles with one film in- 
fluenced the film art as much as, or 
more than, any filmmaker of our time.” 

In addition to “CITIZEN KANE” 
Welles is noted for his work on the 
critically-acclaimed “THE MAGNIFI- 
CENT AMBERSONS” and “THE LADY 
FROM SHANGHAI” and for his inter- 
pretations of Shakespeare’s “MAC- 


Seated on the dais during the Award ceremonies were (left to right): Joseph Cotten and his 
wife; Orson’s wife, Paola; Welles; his daughter, Beatrice; and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wilson, 
longtime friend and associate. Like the prophet not often honored in his own country, Welles 
has worked abroad for many years and was gratified by this “hometown” recognition. 


BETH” and “OTHELLO”, among other 
projects. 


His best-known acting credits also 
include his Falstaff in “CHIMES AT 
MIDNIGHT”, his portrayal of Cardinal 
Wolsey in ‘‘A MAN FOR ALL 
SEASONS” and his role of Harry Lime 
in the 1949 film classic “THE THIRD 
MAN”. 

As a director, his catalogue of credits 
numbers close to 20 films. His acting 
credits total over 60. 

The recipient of two Academy 
Awards, one for his writing on “CITI- 
ZEN KANE” and an honorary Oscar, 
Welles has a list of additional accom- 
plishments on the American stage, in 
radio and on television. 


He and John Houseman founded the 
Mercury Theater in the 1930’s and 
brought a number of interesting 
productions to its repertoire. The Mer- 
cury group took to the air with radio 
plays, bringing the then-young Welles 
to national attention and helping propel 
him to Hollywood, where he completed 
“CITIZEN KANE” at the age of 26. 

At the gala tribute sponsored by the 
American Film Institute, film-clip high- 
lights from many of the motion pictures 
that Orson Welles either created or 
appeared in were interspersed with 
personal reminiscences and comments 
by Welles’ colleagues and friends. 

Among the Welles films spotlighted 
were “CITIZEN KANE”, “THE MAG- 
NIFICENT AMBERSONS”, “TOMOR- 
ROW IS FOREVER”, “TOUCH OF 
EVIL”, “THE LADY FROM SHANG- 
HAI”, “FALSTAFF: CHIMES AT MID- 
NIGHT” and Welles’ current produc- 
tion, “THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WIND”. 


(RIGHT) The handsome Life Achievement 
Award trophy presented by the AFI to 
Welles, the third luminary to be so honored. 
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(LEFT) In a jovial mood, a somewhat mel- 
lowed (but not too much) Welles gracious- 
ly accepts the Award. It was his night and 
he made the most of it. 


In honor of Welles, Frank Sinatra 
sang “The Gentleman is a Champ”, a 
Sammy Cahn parody on “The Ladyisa 
Tramp”, accompanied by Nelson Rid- 
dle and his orchestra. 

With Welles at his table were his wife, 
Paola Mori, their daughter Beatrice and 
long-time friends Joseph Cotten and 
Richard Wilson. A parade of celeb- 
rities paid tribute to this one-of-a-kind 
original of the American cinema. 

Johnny Carson recalled how Welles : 
sawed him in half during a magic spec- 
tacle, the “Mercury Wonder Show”, 
performed for American troops in 1943 
inside a tent erected on Cahuenga 
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THE ONE AND ONLY ORSON WELLES 


Like a gypsy restlessly wandering the earth, this rare 
artist moves in his own magnetic field of creative energy, 
and where he has been things are never quite the same again 


Except for a few rare and unexpect- 
ed visits to New York and Hollywood, 
he has been catapulting around the 
rest of the world like a huge grey-black 
cloud of inspiration and energy 
buffeted from one place to another by 
the errant winds of artistic opportunity 
and demand. The rumors, the gossip, 
the facts and the fables drift back from 
unlikely areas, engulfing his Falstaffian 
figure in the mists of mystery while he 


plies his trade as one of the most in- 
novative, most exciting and most con- 
troversial filmmakers of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Wherever Orson Welles goes, 
whatever he does, he inevitably creates 
interest and excitement. 

And now, for a rare moment, Holly- 
wood has brought him back to the 
scene where his remarkable cinema 
career began in 1940 with what many 


consider the motion picture screen’s 
greatest achievement, ‘‘CITIZEN 
KANE”, this time to appear before a 
star-studded audience of film and tele- 
vision hierarchy to accept the Third 
Annual Life Achievement Award from 
the American Film Institute, a distin- 
guished honor previously bestowed on 
the late John Ford and James Cagney. 
The annual award established by the 
AFI Board of Trustees pays tribute to 
“one whose talent has in a funda- 


Orson Welles — one of the most innovative, most exciting and most controversial film- 
makers of the 20th Century. He is a one-of-a-kind American original who has changed the art 
of the cinema forever. He has had the courage to dare and fail, but as one critic put it, “Even 
an Orson Welles failure is a dozen times more interesting than many a successful work by a 


mental way advanced the film art; 
whose accomplishment has been 
acknowledged by scholars, critics, 


less talented director.” 


professional peers, and the general 
public; and whose work has stood the 
test of time...” 

For such a role, Orson Welles is 
perfect casting. 

George Orson Welles, the second 
son of Richard Head Welles and the 
former Beatrice Ives, was born in Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, on May 6, 1915. His 
father was a world-traveler, a bon 
vivant, a manufacturer and inventor of 
such products as a newfangled plow, 
an automatic dishwasher, and a collap- 
sible picnic kit that was the forerunner 
of the Army mess kit. His mother was a 
concert pianist, a suffragette and a 
crack rifle-shot. It has been said that 
his father originated the name, Orson, 
over a round of drinks in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

His parents separated when Orson 
was six and he traveled with his mother 
for two more years prior to her death. 
When his dad died seven years later, 
Dr. Maurice Bernstein became his 
guardian. 

It is doubtful that there was ever 
another childhood such as the one 
Orson experienced. At the age of two 
he was able to read fluently. At seven 
he could recite every speech in “King 
Lear”. When he reached the fourth 
grade he had progressed smoothly 
from child prodigy to boy wonder. At 
the age of ten he was an actor, 
producer, painter, magician and 
dramatist. He had visited most of the 
corners of the globe and had ex- 
pressed his preference for Berlin, 
Chicago, Budapest and Peking. At the 
age of eleven he made a solo walking 
tour of Europe. 

After brief early schooling in Madi- 
son, Wis., Orson was enrolled at the 
Todd School for Boys in Woodstock, 
lll., where he managed to complete 
Continued on Page 432 


REALISM FOR “CITIZEN KANE” 


Thirty-four years after its release, a look behind the scenes at how 
the most honored film in the history of the medium was photographed 


By GREGG TOLAND, ASC 


(EDITOR’S NOTE): On the night of February 
9, 1975 all of Hollywood turned out to honor 
Orson Welles, as the American Film Institute 
presented him with its Third Annual Life 
Achievement Award. Duly praised was 
Welles’ first film, and acknowledged master- 
piece, the stunning and audacious “CITI- 
ZEN KANE”. This film is considered by many 
to be the greatest motion picture ever made 
— and well it might be. At the very least, it 
has remained an inspiration to every serious 
film-maker since its release. It is in tribute to 
Orson Welles and to his brilliant cinematog- 
rapher on “KANE”, the late Gregg Toland, 
ASC, that we reprint the following article 
which appeared originally in the February 
1941 issue of AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER.) 


During recent years a great deal has 


been said and written about the new 


technical and artistic possibilities 
offered by such developments as 
coated lenses, super-fast films and the 
use of lower-proportioned and partially 
ceiled sets. Some cinematographers 
have had, as | did in one or two produc- 
tions filmed during the past year, 
opportunities to make a few cautious, 
tentative experiments with utilizing 
these technical innovations to produce 
improved photodramatic results. Those 
of us who have, | am sure, have felt as | 
did that they were on the track of some- 
thing really significant, and wished that 
instead of using them conservatively 
for a scene here or a sequence there, 
they could experiment free-handedly 
with them throughout an entire produc- 
tion. . 

In the course of my last assignment, 
_the photography of Orson Welles’ pic- 


ture, “Citizen Kane”, the opportunity for 
such large-scale experiment came to 
me. In fact, it was forced upon me, for 
in order to bring the picture to the 
screen as both producer-director 
Welles and | saw it, we were forced to 
make radical departures from conven- 
tional practice. In doing so, | believe we 


have made some interesting con- 
tributions to cinematographic methods. 

“Citizen Kane” is by no means a 
conventional, run-of-the-mill movie. Its 
keynote is realism. As we worked 
together over the script and the final, 
pre-production planning, both Welles 
Continued on Page 436 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Welles and his highly talented Director of Photography, Gregg Toland, ASC, sprawl on the floor to line up a low-angle shot 
during the filming of “CITIZEN KANE” at the RKO Studios (BELOW) Two scenes from “CITIZEN KANE”. The experimental visual style used 
on this film was revolutionary at the time, with techniques that represented radical departures from conventional practice. “KANE” is 
regarded as a classic of the cinematic art and is still avidly studied by film students the world over. 


ORI LOCATION WITEH 


Editor visits location site 
for the filming of a sequel 
to a famous Blake Edwards 
comedy in a setting right 
out of the Arabian nights 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


MARRAKECH, MOROCCO 


As my plane circles the sun- 
drenched airport and glides in for a 
landing, | look out the window and spy 
what is unmistakably a motion picture 
crew set up for shooting along the main 
runway. But by the time | have cleared 
Immigration and Customs, they have 
folded their tripods and parallels and 
all but disappeared. | catch a fleeting 
glimpse of producer/director Blake Ed- 
wards getting into his limousine and 
driving away. 

It is at his invitation that | have jour- 
neyed to this off-the-beaten-track part 
of Morocco. A telex-relayed message 
said, in essence, “We're at it again. 
Come see what we’re doing.” And that’s 
all it took, because, after my visits to the 
locations of “WILD ROVERS” and “THE 
TAMARIND SEED” (both fully reported 
in American Cinematographer) | seem 
to have become a member of the 
family. | think Blake regards me now as 
a kind of mascot, or (I hope) good luck 
charm. At any rate, in his own quiet 
way, he’s always an exciting film-maker 
to observe in action — and that’s why 
I’m here. 

Waiting for me at the airport is Unit 
Publicist Quinn Donoghue, an old 
friend and the first of several with 
whom | am to enjoy reunions here. As 
we drive toward Marrakech, he fills me 
in on the project, “THE RETURN OF 
THE PINK PANTHER”. 

“Twelve years ago Blake conceived 
and constructed Pink Pantherdom with 
his highly successful comedy, ‘THE 
PINK PANTHER’, introducing Peter 
Sellers as the bumbling French flic, 
Continued overleaf 


Crowds gather in the main square of Marrakech Morocco to watch the crazy Americans and Britishers as they go through some wacky 
maneuvers during location filming for Blake Edwards “THE RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER’. In this zany romp, Peter Sellers re-creates 
the role of Inspector Clouseau, an “accident-prone” French sleuth, which he had played previously in Edwards’ “PINK PANTHER” and “A 
SHOT IN THE DARK”. Other locations included Casablanca, Nice, Gstaad (Switzerland) and London. 


The Djemaa el Fna is a vast asphalted plaza in the center of Marrakech, large enough to hold thousands of people. Every day there are hun- 
dreds of separate “floor shows” going on simultaneously. (LEFT) A native combo beats out some Moroccan rock. (RIGHT) A snake charmer 


puts his cobra through its paces. Fangs a lot! One can also count on seeing sword swallowers, storytellers spinning their yarns, acrobats, holy 
men reading the Koran and strangely-garbed dancers. 


(LEFT) As the “PANTHER” company shaate near the entrance to the bazaar, a local gendarme stands by to control the coms: should they 


press too close. The local people displayed great curiosity about the strange ritual of the film-makers, but the author was much more 
fascinated by their native rituals. (RIGHT) Producer/director Blake Edwards (center) stands in the middle of it all, waiting to direct a scene in 
which Christopher Plummer enters the tiny barber shop at the rear. 


(LEFT) Peter Sellers, in a cast from stem to stern and swathed in bandages from head to toe, debarks from the plane on crutches and 
promptly somersaults down the ramp. His cast actually arrived broken in pieces and had to be laced together with the bandages. (CENTER) 
The Dark Figure, a cat burglar suspected of being the famous Phantom jewel thief paces the roof of a Marrakech government building doubl- 
ing as the “Lugash” museum. (RIGHT) Blake Edwards talks with Unit Publicist Quinn Donoghue. 


(LEFT) The company prepares to shoot at the Casablanca airport. (CENTER) Edwards waits patiently, as a bank of Brute arcs is set up in the 
background to fill the brilliant North African sunlight. (RIGHT) Christopher Plummer, in his role of the Phantom, stands next to a truck which, 
in the script, is supposed to be blown to pieces. During the take it failed to oblige, although all of the bolts had been greatly loosened. 


Falls, is a monolithic square tower with 
a crenelated top like that of a fortress. 
This is the Koutoubia, built sometime 
around 1150, and a gem of Muslim 
architecture. 

We approach the grounds of the 
Hotel Mamounia, where the “PINK 
PANTHER” company is headquar- 
tered. It is like no other hostelry | have 
seen in all of my far-flung travels. It, 
too, is surrounded by massive red 
walls, inside of which are acres of lush 
gardens and limpid pools — swimming 
and otherwise. The palatial structure 
itself is of distinctive design — arched 
and balconied, but not typically Arabic 
in style. 

| register in and, as | walk down the 
corridor toward my suite, | pass an 
impressive pair of doors over which is 
inscribed “The Churchill Apartment’, 
and | recall having read that Mar- 
rakech was one of Winnie’s favorite 
places. | can understand why. 


British comedian Peter Sellers in a repeat of his role as Inspector Clouseau, a klutzy French 
detective who, in the words of Edwards, “makes a wasteland out of everyplace he goes.” 
Sellers helped develop the character during planning of the original “PINK PANTHER?” and it 
was his suggestion to make the detective accident-prone, a situation which has made possi- 


ble much hilarity. 


Inspector Clouseau,” he reminds me. 
“The combination worked so well that 
he resurrected Clouseau for ‘SHOT IN 
THE DARK’ and now he’s repeating his 
triple function as producer/direc- 
tor/co-writer for ‘THE RETURN OF 

Peter Sellers is back again as the 
klutzy Clouseau, he tells me, but the 
role of the arch-thief known as “The 
Phantom” (originally played by David 
Niven) is being essayed this time out by 
Christopher Plummer. 

The term ‘The Pink Panther’ — 
usually associated by audiences with a 
certain cerise feline of cartoon fame — 
actually refers to an illusion that can be 
observed at the core of a huge dia- 
mond, when it is viewed under lights. 
The plot of the current film revolves 
about yet another attempt to heist this 


gem from its resting place in the 
museum of a mythical country called 
“Lugash”. Pulled off by a Dark Figure in 
drag typical of the Phantom, the caper 
is successful. The local authorities call 
for outside help — which arrives in the 
form of the addlepated Clouseau. 
And then the fun begins. 


The Fabled City 


In the distance, as we drive, | see the 
ancient, massive red walls of Marra- 
kech, framed against a spectacular 
background of the snow-capped High 
Atlas mountains — an almost heart- 
stopping sight. These tall and 
extremely thick walls enclose an enor- 
mous rectangle of the city — extend- 
ing forty or fifty miles in all. They repre- 
sent an incredible feat of engineering. 
Rising above them, as tall as Niagara 
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(ABOVE RIGHT) Between set-ups on the Marrakech location, Producer/Director Blake Edwards takes time off to cuddle wife Julie Andrews. 
(CENTER) The mighty Sam-Mobile, versatile location vehicle shipped over from Samuelson Film Service Limited in London, is a gathering 
place for the crew when there is any spare time. (RIGHT) At an old “haunted” French Foreign Legion post at Oumnast, outside of Marrakech, 
the crew prepares to shoot the frustrating truck-blowing-up sequence. 


ential photographs showing the explosives being set off on the truck scheduled to be blown up before the cameras. All of the bolts had 
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been loosened so thoroughly that the truck nearly fell apart standing still, and there was enough dynamite to blow up the Eiffel Tower, but 
when the explosion shown here went off, the truck just stood there. The scene was later reshot with special effect techniques in London. 


Once | am squared away in my new 
digs, Quinn Donoghue takes me to the 
production office which has been set 
up in the hotel, and itis there that | have 
my second reunion of the day. It is with 
young Peter Samuelson, who repre- 
sents the third generation of a famous 
British film-making ‘‘dynasty’”’. His 
grandfather was a fabled pioneer pro- 
ducer in England and his father is 
Managing Director of Samuelson Film 
Service Limited. Peter has opted for 
being in the thick of the fray. He is func- 
tioning as Production Manager on 
“THE RETURN OF THE PINK PAN- 
SHER". 
Riding herd on so expensive a 
production to be shot in five far-flung 
foreign locations is a formidable bap- 
tism of fire for a 25-year-old (or any- 
body else, for that matter) but Peter is 
coping beautifully and apparently thriv- 
ing on the challenge. He is bright-eyed 
and bushy-tailed, to employ one of my 
favorite descriptions, and is possessed 
of a keen intelligence and most plea- 
sant personality. 
| have known Peter’s family well for 
years and have caught glimpses of him 
intermittently during that time, as he 4 ; 
buzz-sawed his way through prep (ABOVE) The film company’s 1000-watt generator stands outside the walls of the old native 
school and then Cambridge, but now | quarter in Marrakech, a rabbit warren of labrynthine tunnels. When on the street, all the 
see him in an entirely different milieu. | women of Marrakech dress like the lady in the foreground, swathed from head to toe and 


get an impressive demonstration of his veiled. No Women’s Lib here, obviously. (BELOW) The covered bazaar is lighted for night 
prodigious efficiency when | casually shooting. Multi-colored dyed wool yarn hangs from the ceiling. 


mumble about the absence of several 

necessities of life which | left behind =’ 122 
during my last-minute exodus from ae, 
Hollywood. He takes off like the Road- 

runner in the cartoons and comes 

whooshing back in nothing flat, vibrat- 

ing in the doorway with the needed 

items in hand. Incredible! ? 

The Bizarre Bazaar 


The next order of the day is to hunt 
down the company, wherever they may 
be shooting, and join them on the loca- 
tion. Peter, of course, has their latitude 
and longitude plotted down to the 
nearest second, so we set off to track 


them. 

The call sheet says that they are 
shooting in the central square of the 
city, hard by the bazaar. As we 
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SHOOTING A DOCUMENTARY OF THE PRODUCER/DIRECTOR IN ACTION 


The major problem in shooting a behind-the scenes film on the making of 
“PANTHER” was getting the “‘star’’ of the show to hold still long enough 


By ED ANDERSON 


Director, Teamwork Films Limited, London 


Last summer out of the blue, as 
these things usually happen, Geoff 
Edwards phoned me in London to say 
that his father, Blake Edwards, was 
about to begin filming on “THE RE- 
TURN OF THE PINK PANTHER”. Since 
Geoff had recently acquired a camera 
and some sound gear, he planned to 
join the feature unit on location and 
shoot some behind-the-scenes foot- 
age for a documentary. It was just that 
vague. He had Bill Gunther, a good 
friend of his, as his sound assistant, 
and he wondered if | would like to come 
along as cameraman and organizer... 


starting today? As | scratched my head, 
he went on to reveal that the production 
would take us to Casablanca, Marra- 
kech, Switzerland, and the South of 
France. | could hardly refuse. The three 
of us had two weeks to make all the 
necessary arrangements. 

At first we approached the project 
rather lightly, as the whole idea was still 
germinating in our minds. It soon oc- 
curred to us that no one had yet pro- 
duced a documentary about Blake 
Edwards, and that we could do it if we 
didn’t let the opportunity slip through 
our fingers. From then on we began to 


take the project very seriously; except 
that now, instead of two weeks, we had 
only ten days to make all the arrange- 
ments. 

We knew that a profile of Blake Ed- 
wards would be of interest to the 
feature publicity department, so | 
approached Quinn Donoghue, the 
American Unit Publicist, to see if we 
might get some money for our project 
from the feature budget, and he said he 
would see what he could do. Although it 
was very late in the game by this time, 
more money was promised, so we 
began to look a little more critically at 


Shooting the Pink Panther diamond itself for a documentary on Blake Edwards in action turned out to be a challenging project. Here Ed 
Anderson, assisted by focus-puller John Campbell, films the temperamental gem in the Lugash Museum set constructed on the sound stage 
at Twickenham Studios, London. He is using the Eclair ACL camera equipped with a Canon 12mm-120mm Macrozoom lens. 
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(LEFT) Ed Anderson holds the Eclair ACL with Canon Macrozoom lens nestled under his arm. In the background is Director of Photography 
Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC. They are on the set of a Japanese restaurant at Shepperton Studios, London. (CENTER) Soundman Bill Gunther, 
Geoffrey Edwards and Bill Anderson shooting preparations for a fight sequence in the Japanese restaurant set. Gunther holds short version of 
the genuine fishing pole bought in a sports shop and used to literally “fishpole” the microphone. (RIGHT) Eclair ACL with homemade reflec- 
tive cover for 400-foot magazine. : 


(LEFT) Anderson takes a light reading in preparation for shooting an interview with Blake Edwards on the backlot of Shepperton Studios. So 
busy was the producer/director behind the camera that it was impossible to get him in front of the camera to film this critical interview until 
the very last day of shooting at Shepperton Studios and prior to his leaving the next day for his home Switzerland. (CENTER) Geoffrey 
Edwards sits in his dad’s chair, while standing in for him prior to the interview filming. (RIGHT) Dad’s chair feels pretty good. Maybe. . . some- 
day... 
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our equipment. 

The camera | was supposed to be 
using was a Bolex EBM Electric which 
belonged to Geoff. It was in beautiful 
condition, but after attempting to hand- 
hold it and zoom at the same time | 
decided that it was just too awkward to 
handle over extended shooting 
periods. It was also disturbingly noisy 
for a documentary unit which was sup- 
posed to be inconspicuous. After much 
thought, we decided to hire an Eclair 
ACL as our first camera, keeping the 
Bolex for back-up. | was a little worried 
about the ACL’s vulnerability under 
heavy location use in the hot and dusty 
Moroccan climate. Accepting the fact 
that this camera wasn’t as rugged as an 
Arri S, we simply took a little extra care 
in handling and maintaining it, and we 
were rewarded by its virtually flawless 
operation for twelve weeks of con- 
tinuous shooting. But more about our 
reaction to the ACL later. 

Geoff had a full complement of his 
own sound gear, including a Nagra IV-L 
with crystal control, two Sennheiser 415 
cardioid mikes, an 815 rifle mike, and 
three Sony ECM-50 neck mikes. By any 
standards this was a superb sound kit, 
but | knew we could make things a lot 
easier for ourselves if we could afford 
to hire a radio microphone. After hunt- 
ing around for a bargain, we finally 
faced up to the fact that even $45 per 
week was beyond our means for sucha 
long shooting period, particularly as we 
had just committed ourselves to hiring 
an ACL for the same period. A sound 
accessory which we could not do with- 
out, however, was a portable mike 
boom or fishpole. Asking around, | dis- 


oa tie 
At night in Marrakech, Ed Anderson, Geoff Edwards, Bill Gunther and Julie Andrews watch 
some filming going on up high. Because the subject matter ranged from low-light night sub- 
ject matter like this to blindingly sunlit days, the decision was made to use a single 16mm 
stock, the then very new Eastman Color Negative Type 7247. 


covered that the British fisherman has 
invented a special fishing pole for 
catching a fish called a loach (related to 
the North American carp) which also 
makes an ideal wobble-free boom for a 
microphone. The loach pole is a hollow 
fibreglass rod about fifteen feet long 
with a 1%” diameter at one end, taper- 
ing to a point at the other end. It breaks 
down into sections, and weighs less 
than four pounds. We bought one of 
these at a sporting goods store, glueda 
metal thread on the small end to 
receive our shock mount, and our 
recording kit was complete. 

Since “THE RETURN OF THE PINK 
PANTHER” was being produced from 
London, we moved our own produc- 
tion into the London offices of Team- 
work Films Ltd., where Stein Falchen- 
berg and Stefan Fichert promised to 


look after our post-production at this 
end while we were on location. They 
would view and sync up our rushes, 
and cable negative reports as 
necessary. 

Another consideration, as we were 
having all our post-production work 
done in London, was our filming speed. 
The European television standard is 25 
frames-per-second, since their mains 
frequency is 50Hz. If we shot at 24 
frames-per-second, which is required 
for American television transmission, 
could we expect problems in finding 
someone to transfer our sound at that 
speed? We were pleased to discover 
that our fears were unjustified. Nearly 
all the transfer facilities in London can 
transfer at either 24 or 25 frames-per- 
second, and many of these have resolv- 
ing equipment to handle both 50Hz and 
60Hz signals. 

Our next decision was whether to 
shoot with negative or reversal stock. If 
we were to shoot reversal, we would 
need both High Speed Ektachrome for 
interiors and Ektachrome Commercial 
for those never-ending Moroccan 
sunny days. The unhappy prospect of 
dealing with two stocks (especially as 
we would have only two 400-foot maga- 
zines) led us in the direction of the 
then-new Eastmancolor Negative Type 
7247, which the London labs had just 
begun to process on a large scale. The 
other reason for trying negative was 
that European television had long been 
sold on the idea of 16mm negative, and 
the labs, with this great mass of 16mm 
negative experience, were rumored to 
have solved many of the negative “con- 
tamination” problems which had 
plagued 16mm negative processing in 
the States. 

The new negative stock had just 
gone into production at Kodak (U.K.) 
Ltd., and it was still being rationed to a 
Continued on Page 456 


While the 35mm camera crew sets up in the middle of the street to shoot runbys outside the 
Palace Hotel in Gstaad, Switzerland, the documentary crew sets up their gear on the side- 
walk to film both phases of the action. Although the Eclair ACL was used on a tripod as much 
as possible, it proved a most effective and easy-to-handle hand-held camera when such 


shooting was called for. 


Authorized 
CP-16 Dealers 
and Service Centers 


North American 
LISTING 


D — Dealer S — Service D/S — Dealer & Service 


CALIFORNIA 


Alan Gordon 

Enterprises, Inc. D/S 
5362 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Ca. 91601 


Adolph Gasser Inc. D/S 
181 Second St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94105 


F&B/Ceco, Inc. D/S 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


San Diego Camera 
Exchange S$ 

1071 Sixth Ave. 

San Diego, Ca. 92101 


COLORADO 


Stan Phillips & Associates/ 
Camera Service S 

2245 W. 30th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80211 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Brenner Cine-Sound D/S 
5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 


FLORIDA 


Image Devices, Inc. D/S 
811 N.W. 111th St. 
Miami, Fla. 33168 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta Film 

Equipment Rentals D/S 
1848 Briarwood Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30329 


HAWAII 


Pacific Instrumentation D/S 
5388 Papai Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 


ILLINOIS 


Victor Duncan, Inc. D/S 
676 St. Clair St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 


LOUISIANA 


Pan American Films D/S 
822 N. Rampart St. 
New Orleans, La. 70116 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sanford Camera & 
Projector Repairs S$ 
1054 Massachusetts Ave. 
Arlington, Mass. 02174 


MICHIGAN 


Victor Duncan, Inc. D/S 
11043 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48213 


MINNESOTA 


Galaxy Film Service D/S 
3000 France Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55416 


MISSOURI 


Calvin Cinequip, Inc. D/S 
215 W. Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 


NEW YORK 


F&B/Ceco, Inc. D/S 
315 West 43rd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


The Camera Mart D/S 
456 W. 55th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Standard Theatre 
Supply Co. D/S 

125 Higgins St. 
Greensboro, N.C. 27420 


TENNESSEE 


Bill Billings Photo D/S 
129 South Front Ave. 
Rockwood, Tenn. 37854 


Motion Picture 
Laboratories, Inc. D/S 
781 S. Main St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 38102 


TEXAS 


Victor Duncan, Inc. D/S 
2659 Fondren Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


UTAH 


Stockdale & Co., Inc. D/S 
200 E. First South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


WASHINGTON 


Glazer’s Camera Supply D 
1923 Third Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 98101 


Phototronics S 
223 West Lake North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 


CANADA 


Cine Audio S$ 
10251-106 St. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Alex L. Clark Limited D/S 
3751 Bloor Street West 
Islington, Ontario M9A 1A2 


Branches: 
1070 Bleury Street D/S 
Montreal 128, Quebec 


7104 Hunterwood Rd., N.W. D/S 


Calgary 51, Alberta 

Steve’s Camera Service S 
189 East 28th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. VSV 2M3 


MEXICO 


Alan Gordon 
Enterprises, Inc. D/S 
c/o R.E.C.E.S.A. 

Rio Amazona 85 
Mexico 5 D.F. 


Listing as of: Mar. 1, 1975 


Produces 


Technology inThe 
Service Of Creativity 


INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


COMMITTEE NAMED FOR ASC 
COLLEGE FILM AWARDS OF 1974 


An awards committee of 24 has been 
selected for the first annual Best Photo- 
graphed College Film Awards of 1974, 
to be held May 19 by the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers. 

Stanley Cortez, ASC awards com- 
mittee chairman, named cinematog- 
raphers Lee Garmes and Winton C. 
Hoch as co-chairmen of the awards 
dinner, which will be held at the ASC’s 
headquarters building in Hollywood. 

Committee members are: Ernest 
Laszlo, Linwood Dunn, Charles Clarke, 
Sol Halprin, George Folsey, Joseph 
Biroc, Milton Krasner, Ray Rennahan, 
Harry L. Wolf, L.B. Abbott, Philip La- 
throp, Sam Leavitt, Ralph Woolsey, 
Howard Anderson, Leonard South, 
Herb Lightman, John Ormond, Blaine 
Nicholson, Sidney Solow, Wilton Holm, 
David Fleming and Howard Schwartz. 

Entries from more than 100 colleges 
and universities across the U.S. will be 
screened by the ASC committee. The 
entry deadline for 35mm and 16mm 
films is March 31. 

The ASC was founded in 1919 by 15 
distinguished directors of photog- 
raphy. The organization now has a 
membership extending to five con- 
tinents. Since its inception, ASC 
members have won 78 Academy 
Awards. 


BKSTS FOURTH INTER- 
NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE TO BE BIGGER 
AND BETTER THAN EVER 


With still three months to go, inter- 
est in FILM 75 is growing daily and, de- 
spite the general economic climate, the 
signs are that this, the 4th International 
Technology Conference to be 
organised by the British Kinemato- 
graph, Sound and Television Society, 
will prove the most successful to date. 
The previous event drew 1,000 dele- 
gates from some 35 territories. FILM 75 
will take place at London’s Royal Lan- 
caster Hotel June 23rd-27th, 1975. 

The 1975 Papers Programme will 
also have a distinct international flavour 
with over fifty papers being presented 
from more than a dozen countries. 

More exhibitors than ever will partici- 
pate in the Equipment Exhibition which 
has been extended over two floors at 
the Conference Hotel (Royal Lan- 
caster). All stand space was taken 
some months ago. 

Full support for the Conference has 


been given by the industry and, for the 
first time, the Government’s British 
Overseas Trade Board recognises the 
event and has agreed to support a 
reception for overseas delegates. A 
Government representative is also 
expected to officially open the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Rank Organisation will host a 
reception at the Royal Garden Hotel 
and an Audio Visual evening will 
demonstrate a variety of AV entertain- 
ment devices — some ‘live’ and some 
canned. The week’s Conference con- 
cludes with a Banquet when the Players 
Theatre will present a programme of 
entertainment. 

AGFA-GEVAERT LTD. will sponsor 
FILM 75’s Coffee Rendezvous at the 
Royal Lancaster Hotel. Another first will 
be an exhibition of posters on the sub- 
ject of visual communications in film 
and television. 

In addition to the papers presented 
at FILM 75 Conference venues, there 
will be an Outside Visit Programme for 
which BKSTS Conferences have be- 
come so well-known. These will be 
Continued on Page 422 


SHARK FACTS 


Most species of sharks do not 
have a swim bladder. When they 
stop, they drown. In last month’s 
issue of AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER our great white 
shark “Bruce” was captured in a 
dozen color and black-and-white 
shots and he drowned. 

Bruce is a shark of action, not 
liner notes. Robert Mattey, a wiz- 
ard of special effects, created our 
look-alike shark to perform before 
a movie camera at 12.5 to 24 
frames-per-second. | feel that Mr. 
Mattey’s supreme talent, along 
with his crew and mine, were 
grossly misrepresented by the 
poor selection of non-action stills 
by the MCA-Universal Publicity 
Department. 

We hope that when you see the 
motion picture you will im- 
mediately agree. 

Just the other day Bruce him- 
self saw the way he looked and ate 
the March issue. He also coughed 
up a warning to those individuals 
responsible: “Don’t go near the 
water!”. 

STEVEN SPIELBERG 
Director, “JAWS” 
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Trade up to 
aCP-IC /A 
and save 51225. 


Within three short years, the 
CP-16/A has become the most 
preferred 16mm sound camera in 
the TV-newsfilm/documentary 
field — with many of the larger 
stations standardizing their entire 
newsfilm operation on the CP-16 
camera system. 

No matter what new 
equipment developments may be 
in the offing for TV-news, our 
non-reflex CP-16 and CP-16/A 
camera models continue, and will 
continue, to make good 


equipment sense. Especially 
for those who operate 
“one-man-band”’ style. 


A special offer 
from 

Cinema Products 
and your local 
¢CP-16 dealer. * 


Even though upgrading 
TV-newsfilm equipment is 
relatively inexpensive, there 
are stations that may find it 
increasingly difficult to do so — 
what with ever tightening 
budgets and the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

And so, to introduce you to the 
CP-16 camera system, a system 
fully supported by an extensive, 
well trained dealer/service 
network, we are pleased to offer 
you, for a limited time only, a 
unique opportunity to acquire a 
CP-16 or CP-16/A at fantastic 


savings! 
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Here’s all you have to do. Trade 
in any 16mm newsfilm-type 
camera you presently own — 
whatever its condition, no matter 
how old — for a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A with built-in 
Crystasound amplifier. 

Your authorized local CP-16 
dealer will give you $1225 off list 
price on any CP-16/A camera 
package. Or $1000 off on a 
standard CP-16. (Ofcourse, this is 

in addition to 
the savings you 
normally get if 
you also buy the 
zoom lens 
for the 


~ m CP-16 
or CP-16/A at 
the same time. ) 


Plus two-year warranty 
and free *‘loaner.°° 
Its proven performance in the 


field has established the CP-16 as 
the most reliable and dependable 
camera system, least likely to 
break down in the day-to-day 
grind of newsfilm work. 

As part of this special offer, we 
take great pride in extending our 
factory warranty toa full two years 
on all mechanical and electronic 
components. Provided you 
purchase your camera from your 
authorized local CP-16 dealer. 


And, should your CP-16 or 
CP-16/A require any repairs 
covered by this special two-year 
warranty, your local dealer will 
provide you with a free CP-16 
“loaner.” This is but one example 
of the outstanding after-sales 
service and total back-up you can 


expect from your authorized local 
CP-16 dealer. 


But you must act now? 

With savings and benefits like 
these, why risk your precious 
equipment dollars on yet another 
“re-manufactured” conversion? 

Move up to a brand new, all 
new CP-16/A, the uncontested 
leader in the TV-newsfilm/ 
documentary field. You owe it 
to yourself. 

But remember, this unusual 
offer is good only from March Ist 
to July Ist, 1975. So hurry. See 
your authorized local CP-16 
dealer now. 


*See adjacent page for listing of 
authorized North American CP-16 
Dealers participating in this special offer. 


Cineinnel 


GC. =e 
POCMCLES 


2037. Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 m Cable: Cinedevco 


IF YOU DONT SEE WHAT 
YOU NEED HEKE, Check IDL 


Positions blanking bar out of film 
frame and keeps it there 


IDI TRIPOD WITH of 
MILLER F HEAD 


Lightweight aluminum 
collapsible legs, rising 
column, ball leveling 


$495. & 
Se ae 


IDI MINI EARSET 
Subminiature hi-fi receiver, coil 
cable, hangar, %” phone (Model 
904) universal earmold, mini-plug 
(Model 906) (Fits custom ear- 


~ mold, too.) 
fan 


JENSEN 504 


fa) CRYSTAL MOTOR a 
FOR ARRI_ e] 


SorM 


e with internal crystal 
speed control 
€é $1175. 


a Shoot crystal sync with Jensen 


IDI 400’ UNDERWATER 
HOUSING FOR ACL 


Smallest, lightest (16 oz. negative 


MINI-MIC ; bouyancy) Diver designed 


fanned 


Subminiature unique de- 
sign electret lavelier 
microphone. Model 74A 
(4°6" ac or 74B (8 


+ 


JENSEN 505 MULTISYNC® os IDI 
CRYSTAL FOR ARRI 16BL a B COMMUNICATOR bi 
Has variable speed, oe oe Cameraman - Soundman 
: - Director - FI 
external sync. 1 @ Two-way Riledupiex. 


3% $995. each tC 
Y 


IDI CRYSTACHEK 


Internal (X-24 or X-25 $295) and 
external (X-24E or X-25E $395) 
for crystal speed verification of 
camera, recorder, projector etc. 


IDI PORTAKART 
JUNIOR 


Folds up to 29”, extends 
to 43”. Cart your items 


" fold it up and carry ‘@ 


euerey 


ae JENSEN 550/551 


CRYSTAL ADAPTER 


adapter, any cassette stereo re 
corder. Doiby Model TC 152SD. 
aE ote 


$ be p Incorperated » 


811 NW 111 STREET 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33168 USA 


tae ies Phone 305/75H818 
Ee w/Sony $599.95 TWX 810/848-9999 ay 


—— W/O Sony x ea & 
anne an? 


ALL IDI AND JENSEN PRODUCTS CARRY UNCONDITIONAL ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 


SEE US AT FILM 75, LONDON, JUNE 23-27, 1975. 


The state of the art in film sound just took a giant step 

forward. In Speed, Flexibility, Safety, and Ease of 

Operation. For sound transfers, looping, re-recording, | 
double-system screening and telecine interlock. | & 


Magna-Tech’s new 600 Series is the reason. This versatile | 


new system features electronic interlock, foolproof IC logic | 

and improved mechanical and electrical design. Incorporat- | 

ing traditional Magna-Tech reliability and durability, the MTE | 

600 Series provides expanded capabilities and superior per- 

formance in any application from the most compact studio 

to the largest mixing complex. 

Among its many features are: 

1 stepping motor sprocket drive 

0 optical/electronic high- speed interlock system 

0 local or remote advance/retard of individual tilms in 
interlock 

O operates at 6-times-sync speed through sprocket in 
interlock with Magna-Tech high-speed intermittent 
projector, via optical encoder 

O operates 10-times-sync speed in interlock with video tape 
recorder 

Oj operates local at sync and 10-times-speed through the 
sprocket 

O 115/220 volt—50 or 60 Hz operation 


0 flywheel accelerators for rapid start 

OC film retracted fromheads in all modes except 
sync speed forward 

CO servo- controlled film take-up tension provides gentle 
handling of spliced tracks 

CL] automatic safety shutdown 


1 compatible with conventional interlock systems 

O multiple machine operation —as many as desired —in interlock 
via distribution amplifier 

O 6-buss interlock selector switch for studio delegation 

Oj can be cued on and off buss while running in interlock 


0 pushbutton-selected 16 or 35 speed and 24 or 25 frame 
rate, forward or reverse 

0 local inching forward or reverse 

ZC plug-in head assemblies for play-only or erase/record/ play, 
interchangeable for 16, 35, 17/2 and multi-tracks 

0 multi-track pick-up recording with selective erase 

0) 3000- foot (1000-meter) reel capacity 


HIGH-SPEED 
ELECTRONIC INTERLOCKIS 
NOW APRACTICALREALITY 


MAGNA-TECH ELECTRONIC CO. INC. 


630 NINTH AVENUE/ NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
1 QUAD-EIGHT, 11929 VOSE ST., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA. 91605 
1 CINESOUND INTERNATIONAL, LTD., IMPERIAL STUDIOS, MAXWELL ROAD, BOREHAMWOOD, ENGLAND 
© MAGNA-TECHTRONICS (AUST) PTY., LTD., 49 WHITING ST., ARTARMON. N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 2064 
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THE PAN THER’S PROGRESS 


Trucks that fall into swimming pools, cars that refuse to start, 
explosives that fail to explode and extras who evaporate are all 
in the day’s worry on a comedy about a bumbling French detective 


By PETER SAMUELSON 
Production Manager 


One of the problems inherent in film- 
ing “THE RETURN OF THE PINK PAN- 
THER” has been preventing everyone 
present on set from spontaneously 
exploding in laughter at the antics of 
Peter Sellers, scripted and ad-lib. 
Determined not to be the first to break 
down and ruin a shot, | studiously 
turned my back on the set at the first 
sign of hilarity. This was probably a 
good thing, leaving my sense of 
humour intact to cope with the produc- 
tion problems of taking a very funny 
film through four countries in eight 
weeks. 

A calm and ordered production 
office, we were carefully investigating 
location possibilities in Canada for 
another Blake Edwards film, when 
news came that this project would be 
delayed some time. With the sudden 
availability of Peter Sellers, Sir Lew 
Grade of London’s A.T.V. Organization 
would be backing “THE RETURN OF 
THE PINK PANTHER” to be produced 
and directed by Blake Edwards. For 
various reasons beyond anyone’s con- 
trol, the first day’s shooting had to be 
June third, and here we were with 


Clutching his ever-present clipboard, Peter 
Samuelson, Production Manager on “THE 
RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER”, takes 
notes during night shooting in the Marra- 
kech bazaar. 


slightly better than four weeks before 
the necessary departure of our crew. 
No locations chosen, no supporting 
cast, no hotels, bookings, or, for that 
matter, any crew. 

The first priority was obviously to set 
locations. So while Blake Edwards and 
Tony Adams, the Associate Producer, 
began casting, our newly-acquired Art 
Director, Peter Mullins (“ALFIE”’, “11 
HARROWHOUSE”, “THE LAST VAL- 
LEY”), and | set out intrepidly to scout. 

Blake Edwards’ and Frank Wald- 
man’s script is widely flung, with 
Sellers’ Inspector Clouseau jetting in 
from Paris to ‘“‘Lugash’’, where he 
attempts to solve an ingenious jewel 
robbery. He then amorously follows 
Catherine Schell, the wife of his sus- 
pect, Christopher Plummer, from her 
luxury Riviera chateau to an isolated 
distant retreat. Here she keeps him 
amused until her husband can 
exonerate himself from the theft. 

We pinned down the resort as Nice 
on the Cote D’Azur, on the basis of its 
well-developed facilities and ‘chic’ 
locations. The retreat site began life as 
Ischia, passed through Rome, Genoa, 
Gibraltar, Majorca, Venice and Yugo- 
slavia, before being finalized as Gstaad 
in Switzerland, an enchanting 
mountain-top ski resort. Although 
easily accessible, Gstaad would 
provide us with a complete contrast 
from the Mediterranean jet-set environ- 
ment of Nice. 

‘“Lugash” was described in the script 
in vaguely Arab terms: a stylized 
military regime run by a Shah by per- 
mission of a General. We eventually 
settled on Casablanca and Marrakech 
in Morocco, not for any political resem- 
blance, but for the great variety of 
startlingly different locations available. 
In trying to make Lugash as distinct as 
possible from Nice and the Riviera 
atmosphere, Morocco provided us with 
the most stable situation in which to 
find a genuine atmosphere of souks 
and medinas, minarets, kaftans and 
mint tea, a gift for comedy under the 
onslaught of Peter Sellers’ bumbling 
Inspector Clouseau. Although nobody 
should think that Morocco is under- 
priced, we hoped also to balance the 
greater expense of keeping a crew dur- 
ing high season in Nice and Gstaad. 

Getting anything done in that area 
can be difficult at the best of times, and 
in the moist heat of Casablanca, we 


began to understand why ‘‘LAW- 
RENCE OF ARABIA” was so long in the 
making. The “PANTHER” script has the 
same slick, fast-moving ingenuity of its 
previous namesake and of “SHOT IN 
THE DARK”. The robbery itself which 
opens the film has a cat-burglar sliding 
down a cable he has fired by crossbow 
from a modern apartment-block to the 
roof of a “minaret and archway” ancient 
Arabic museum. Whether by chance, 
or some curious manifestation of Arab 
urban planning, there are no old 
museum-like buildings within sliding 
range of high-rise blocks in either 
Marrakech or Rabat. It was with con- 
siderable relief and sore necks that we 
decided on the Casablanca Prefecture 
as our Lugash museum, a bolt’s-throw 
from the nearest block. As we 
explained to the head of Police how we 
intended to burgle his Prefecture, and 
to an old lady who lived opposite how 
our scaffolding rig would definitely not 
leave marks on her walls, we correctly 
supposed that the worst was yet to 
come. 

Gunfire and explosions form a 
necessary, if not very serious, part of 
the slapstick in “PANTHER”. Unfor- 
tunately, our request to import six Ster- 
ling sub-machine guns and two Luger 
pistols did not elicit much official en- 
thusiasm. Stable political situation or 
not, the Pasha of Casablanca was not 
taking any chances. Instead, the Police 
were authorized to make arms 
available. Unfortunately, at the eleventh 
hour their blanks had disappeared, as 
Joe Dunne, our stuntman, was not 
terribly keen to add crossfire to his 
other hazards in the downwards slide, 
we flew in blanks from London. Unfor- 
tunately, the 9mm blanks we had been 
told were necessary proved not sur- 
prisingly difficult to insert in the 7.6mm 
chambers of the guns actually avail- 
able. So, after high-level deliberations, 
the King himself authorized us to bring 
in from England the guns we originally 
wanted. Under (7.6mm) armed guard, | 
collected the weaponry from 
Nouasseur Airport and, after verifica- 
tion in the bowels of Casablanca Police 
Station, swore in writing, by the lives of 
myself and my named parents to take 
the wretched things out of the country 
after our mock battle. The guns safely 
locked up under the hotel bed, | 
clutched my Arabic permission to me at 
all times and hoped for the best. We 
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(LEFT) End slate is exposed during 


ing on the film because of the great variety of startlingly different locations that were available. (RIGHT) On the set representing the Lugash 
museum, Producer/director Blake Edwards checks the prop representing the huge “Pink Panther” diamond, which is ultimately the object of 
all the zany skullduggery that transpires in the film. 


were allowed to fire not later than 10 
p.m. and the Moroccan arms-expert 
kindly showed us how to convert the 
guns back to live ammunition, should 
we ever need to do so “outside my 
country, please!” 

After whistle-stop organization in 
France and Switzerland, and leaving 
the locations in the capable hands of 
Jean-Pierre Avice and Meyer Berreby, 


we returned to London. Geoffrey Uns-. 


worth, BSC (“Cabaret”), was engaged 
as Director of Photography, and our 
lighting and camera equipment lists 
were rapidly established. Shooting 
2.35-1 Anamorphic, we decided on the 
new Panavision Panaflex, with Hard- 


Amp generator. While we were in 
Switzerland using a second Mobile and 
second Genny, the two vehicles from 
the Moroccan locations travelled by 
sea from Casablanca to Marseilles, 
arriving in Nice two days before the 
crew. A neat and economical plan, but 
one which caused considerable con- 
cern when the boats failed to sail on 
time. Mr. Unsworth adapted the basic 
vehicle lighting complement in several 
ways to suit our exact needs, and 
decided on four of the new lightweight 
Mole-Richardson 225-Amp Brutes. 

In fact Morocco is by no means the 


end of the Earth as far as equipment is 
concerned. The Centre de Cinema 
Marocain in Rabat, efficiently run by 
Messrs. Ziani and Bouabid, has 
available a brand new range of Mole- 
Richardson lighting equipment from 
France, and a very good 250-Amp 
Mercedes truck-mounted generator. 
Our Moroccan Managers, Mohammed 
Osfour and Haidar Ziani, were able to 
find us every prerequisite for filming, 
from gunpowder to stuntmen, from 
toffee glass to extra walkie-talkies. 

With the vast “MOHAMMED” con- 
Continued on Page 444 


Standing astride a Casablanca rooftop, the Phantom (played here by stuntman Joe Dunne) 
uses a crossbow to fire a cable across to the Museum, so that he can slide down it and gain 
entrance. The crossbow was listed on the customs roster as an “arrow projector”, in order 


Front wild Arris as backup, and for 
multi-camera use. We also took with us 


the Studio Base for the Panaflex, help- 
ing Peter Macdonald, our operator, to 
give us first-class coverage in the tight- 
est of location interiors, where more 
conventional machinery might foul a 
wall or ceiling. Our lens complement 
was economically based around the 
50-95mm T/4 Panafocal and the 50- 
500mm T/4.5 Auto Panazoom, with 
extra lenses for wider angles, and the 
High Speed T/1.4 and T/1.8 glassware 
to enable us to shoot without vast light- 
ing problems under the exceedingly 
low-light levels we encountered at night 
in the alleyways and squares of Marra- 
kech and Casablanca. 

The nature of our locations would 
make lighting difficult, and from the 
location scouting | knew that long 
cable-runs would be inevitable in 
Marrakech where a decent-sized 
generator cannot penetrate alleyways 
five-feet across. To cover all even- 
tualities, we took a Sam-Mobile unit to 
Morocco, with separate truck-mounted 
silent Scania Vabis/Rolls Royce 1000- 


not to cause undue alarm. 
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GEOFFREY UNSWORTH, BSC TALKS ABOUT “THE PANTHER” 


When the name of Geoffrey Uns- 
worth, BSC, appears on a film’s credits 
as Director of Photography (or Light- 
ing Cameraman, as they say in Eng- 
land) one can be sure that not only will 
the film’s photography have that tech- 
nical gloss of perfection that used to be 
standard during the 1930’s and 40’s, 
but that it will have its own special style, 
a unique and fresh X-quantity that adds 
up to a high degree of visual excite- 
ment. 

Consider the chilling beauty of Mr. 
Unsworth’s photography in Stanley 
Kubrick’s “2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY” 
and contrast this with the misty 
decadence of “CABARET”, for which 
he won the 1972 Academy Award in 
cinematography. Looking further, com- 
pare these two with the elegantly styled 
visual treatment of “MURDER ON THE 
ORIENT EXPRESS”. All three films 
differ in graphic approach. What they 
share in common is the highest degree 
of professional finish, plus a per- 
vasively creative imagination. 

On location in Marrakech, Morocco, 
Geoffrey Unsworth was experiencing 
(and enjoying immensely) something 
rather out of the mould of his usual type 


It’s a far cry from “2001” and “CABARET”, but this famed 
Academy Award-winning cinematographer is having fun helping 
to put the “PINK PANTHER” through his paces in Morocco 


of assignment (if any of his assign- 
ments can be said to be “usual”). He 
was photographing against exotic 
backgrounds the zany antics of Peter 
Sellers in his repeat performance as 
the bumbling Inspector Clouseau in 
Blake Edwards’ “THE RETURN OF 
THE PINK PANTHER”. 

In the following interview he dis- 
cusses his work on that film: 


QUESTION: Prior to arrival on the 
Marrakech location, the company 
was shooting In Casablanca. Can 
you tell me a bit about the shooting 
which you did there? 


UNSWORTH: Well, the four sequences 
we shot in Casablanca were rooftop se- 
quences and enough to drive any 
cameraman mad, because it was 
always necessary to get higher than the 
roof you were working on in order to 
place your lamps and get your angles. 
We had one sequence where a stunt- 
man-double slid down a wire from one 
building to another across a road. It 
was only about five or six stories high, 
but | imagine that it was quite terrifying 
to do. In that case | was lucky in that 


Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, looks a bit horrified as he peers through 
the glass doors on the set of Blake Edwards’ “THE RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER”. 
Perhaps the camera has fallen over or the lights are drooping — or maybe he’s just heard that 
his cricket team lost the match. Besides Edwards, Unsworth has worked with many other 
American directors, among them Stanley Kubrick (2001”), Bob Fosse (“CABARET”) and 
Sidney Lumet (“MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS”). 


there was a higher building nearby that 
| was able to put the lights on. There 
was quite a big area to cover, but we 
used the Panavision fast lenses and we 
had the advantage of street lights 
below, as well as car headlights and 
traffic lights. It worked out quite well. 


QUESTION: Were there any other 
special problems in Casablanca? 


UNSWORTH: Only the fact that we did a 
lot of panning from exteriors into actual 
interiors. The problem was mainly a 
matter of finding enough lights to bal- 
ance and also give the interiors 
character. It involved a great deal of 
hiding lamps behind various things. 


QUESTION: You're battling the ex- 
tremely bright sunlight of these 
North African cities, which 
obviously calls for a great deal of 
light to fill and balance. | notice 
you’re using Brute arcs for this pur- 
pose. Do you find it a drawback to 
use this large and cumbersome 
equipment, or do you feel that there 
is any substitute for them? 


UNSWORTH: One tries not to use the 
Brutes because of their heaviness and 
the difficulties of getting them into posi- 
tion quickly. One can use different 
types of lights for the purpose, like 
banks of Mini-Brutes, or “nine-lights”, 
as some Call them, and this we try to do 
when possible. On this particular pic- 
ture | had to strike a balance of lamps 
for both exterior and interior shooting, 
because it’s not essentially an interior 
picture. It’s both. 


QUESTION: Are you using quartz 
lights very much in your shooting? 


UNSWORTH: We’ve got a great many 
quartz lights with us and | find them 
very useful for bouncing off of ceilings 
and white walls, as well as hiding 
behind brass columns and things 
where traditional lamps couldn’t 
operate. My only complaint is that | find 
that the dichroic filters don’t compen- 
sate fully. They are inclined to burn out, 
as far as I’m concerned. Unfortunately, 
because of all this. linking up of 
exteriors and interiors, we’re not able to 
put the compensating filter materials 
over the windows in order to get a true 
inky balance. Actually, | can’t really tell 
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what we’re getting because we’re not 
seeing dailies out here. | guess we 
won't see them until we get to Switzer- 
land, so at least I’ve got another week 
on the picture. 


QUESTION: Since, as you've sald, 
you have the feeling that the di- 
chroics are not compensating fully, 
are you doling anything to cover 
yourself in this respect? 


UNSWORTH: I’m inclined to put a 
rather faded quarter-blue filter on 
them, because it looks better to my eye. 
| also use what | call an “eighth-blue” 
paper. This is a normal sort of drawing 
board paper, but it has a blue tinge to it 
which helps the shadow area when fill- 
ing faces. It just takes the redness out 
of the shadows and | find it very useful. 
Actually, it was something | learned 
some years ago while working in 
Jamaica with a full American crew. 
When they painted the insides of their 
bashers, they used to put an eggcup 
full of ultramarine into a pint of white 
paint — which, again, used to take the 
redness out of the shadows. 


QUESTION: Those Brutes which I 
saw you using in the marketplace 
require quite an enormous amount 
of electrical current. What power 
source are you using on this film? 


UNSWORTH: Unfortunately, we have 
only one 1,000-amp generator. The 
reason | was using the Brutes out there 
was that there was no way to hide any 
lamps. It was a kind of local covered 
marketplace and the artist came walk- 
ing down what was almost a tunnel. | 
had one Brute hitting at the very back 
of this tunnel, full-spotted, with the 
other three progressively more spread. 
This helped light the background and 
the artist, as well, as he came forward. 
Really, on an exercise like this, the aim 
is to try to use an economy of lights to 
fullest advantage. With this in mind, | 
found it best to use the Brutes, rather 
than to try to hide Mini-Brutes in odd lit- 
tle openings. One just makes this deci- 
sion because it’s a question of timing, 
and you go ahead and do it. After that 
we panned into an interior, where we 
were using Mini-Brutes and just bounc- 
ing them off the white interior walls. 
This created a very soft effect when we 
panned into the interior. 


QUESTION: On this film, so far, 
have you shot any interlors that 
posed special problems and, if so, 
how did you solve the problems? 


UNSWORTH: | think that the main 
problem is that, obviously, one has 
come to a location like this to get the 
backgrounds, and if the director wants 


Unsworth gives instructions, as his assistant treads water in the pool of a Swiss hotel in order 
to take a meter reading. Filming on “THE RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER?” includes many 
actual interiors on location, as well as specially constructed sets in the studio. Unsworth has 
become so used to shooting in actual interiors that he considers studio shooting a luxury and 


asks for ceilings to be built onto the sets. 


to show the exterior background while 
shooting an interior scene, one tries to 
do this to best advantage. There really 
is a great deal of light outside, 
especially at midday when it is really 
hitting back at you. Here in Marrakech 
we are really lucky, because most of 
the buildings are painted in the color of 
the earth, a pale brick-red. In Casa- 
blanca it was different, because the 
buildings are pure white. | think the 
name Casablanca means ‘white 
house”, actually. There it was certainly 
more difficult because it was glaring 
white, and you can’t build up the 
artificial light to the point where it 
becomes unbearably uncomfortable 
for the artist inside. The best thing, if 
you can pan into the building, is to 
establish the scene outside and then 
pan right across a balcony into an 
interior room of the building, altering 
your aperture stop or your shutter at 
the correct time to balance the 
exposure. If you can alter one or the 
other, the shooting inside becomes a 
workable proposition. After all, the 
actors have to be able to act. 
Otherwise, the room becomes just a 
melting pot in this sort of temperature. 


QUESTION: In panning from an ex- 
terior into an interior, or vice versa, 
which do you personally prefer to 
regulate in order to make the 


exposure compensation, the shutter 
or the aperture opening? 
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UNSWORTH: I! prefer the shutter 
because, first of all, | can do it myself 
without having to get in the way of the 
boys in front. They’re invariably pulling 
focus and zooming at the same time, so 
it would become rather like an Indian 
dance with all those hands and arms up 
there. Normally | work the shutter 
myself from the back. 

Continued on Page 430 


Unsworth checks the action on the set, 
while Peter Sellers, who plays the addle- 
pated Inspector Clouseau, sneaks a peek 
through the Panaflex. 


IT COMES 


WITH A 2,000 


PERSON 
GUARANTEE. 


When it comes to selecting equip- 
ment, there’s simply no endorsement 
that can match the opinion of profes- 
sionals in the business. Especially 
when so many agree. 

In the three years since the 
camera's introduction, over 2,000 
non-reflex and reflex CP-16 outfits 
have been sold. And found their way 
to applications ranging from network 
and local news to documentaries, 


In the East: 


THE CAMERA MART INC. 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 


commercials, and now, even 
features(!)..with a big boost from East- 
man’s new 7247 color negative film. 
It's hardly surprising, when you con- 
sider the way CP-16 excels in so many 
critical areas. Like versatility—start- 
ing with your choice of reflex and 
non-reflex versions. Backed up by a 
wide range of lenses and other acces- 
sories. Performance—as solid and 
silent as you'll ever need. And reli- 
ability—CP-16's already become the 
benchmark for lowest down-time 


In the Midwest: 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Michigan 48213 ¢ (313) 371-4920 
676 N. St. Clair, Chicago, Illinois 60611 ¢ (312) 321-9406 


2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 e (214) 369-1165 


regardless of the amount of use (or 
abuse) it takes. Plus the security you 
get from knowledgeable distributors 
with the people and facilities to keep 
you in action. 

If you're thinking about buying—or 
renting—a camera, prove it to your- 
self. Ask one of the 2,000-plus people 
who are using CP-16. They're among 
the busiest in the industry, so they're 
not hard to find. 


In the West: 
ALAN GORDON 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Folivweod: i he 90028 
Sales: (213) 985- 5500 e Rentals: (213) 466-3561 


IF YOU_USE--OR "ARE \CONTEMPLATING.THE USE OF 5247 
EASTMAN: KODAK-NEGATIVE, THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT 
> ANNOUNCEMENT FROM CFI IS OF VITAL CONCERN TO YOU. 


CFI is now offering an improved system of doubling the effective emulsion poll of EK 5247 
negative film to an Exposure, ndex’ “ef,200 without distorting the color fidelity, without significantly 
increasing the fog level, an ithe ut proting ee granularity. 


An extension of thd sam CE can bé used to redouble the speed of this type of negative 
to an E.l. of 400 with a trade-off of inéreas ec {but not, upbjetwiagable — granularity and with some 
loss of shadow density detail. "is F 


This new system should not be ebinisen with Lak Fy fofcda development, pre-flashing, or 
post-flashing technique (or combinations of both) whieh have ‘proved useful but not too satisfactory 
in. Pipe PPagessing laboratories. 


y Pode deyeldpment of this Kodak film ordinarily causes a serious loss of color fidelity mostly 
. chariegga by” green shadows and magenta skin tones and, thereforg, has*fot been endorsed’ by 
ther manufacidrer/ 


The “Change “ in ‘oblor response is particularly objectionatife | if. ‘any, inferbukity takes place 
between scenes" that fave beery YAbveloped normally and those that have’ been subjeCted to forced 
development. -£ 4 


Flashing (pre- or post-@xposur¢) has proved useful in reducing contrast and/or saturation 
through a range of values established by the preference of the cinematographer — it does not, how- 
ever, provide any detectable increase in emulsion speed. : 


CFI employs a proprietary method of obtaining increased érpulgién sp8eds without disturbing 
the equal response of the negative to,thé) basic primary colors: So that, the printsematch scene-to- 
scene when intercut, regaigiaet Of whethet they have been processed. for normal; one-stop increase 
or two- ee increase AVG 


‘We Ares _roferidg 10, our methad as 3 AL 200 or AL 400, the initials rete hag 1 tof ‘Availabié Light.” 


“we can. eclinthelldt NAG. Als200 with no concern; the tests and production negatives we fe) 
Seen» to date show, very fittle, if any, loss in quality. We can still maintain the proper Color balance 
for the Ale 400° exposure; however, there is a tendency for the black area to “milk out.” Alt400/is 
strictly for practical night photography. 


CFI CONSOLIDATED FILM INDUSTRIES 
Home Office: 959 Seward Street, Hollywood, California 90038 « (213) 462-3161 
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“Pro-Jy. is the best tripod 
in the business.”” 


PRO-JR. FLUID HEAD. 
Silicone fluid assures 
maximum smoothness. 
Features adjustable tie-down 
screw to balance camera; 
accessible camera-mounting 
knob; panhandle with 
adjustable angle position; 
L-spirit level; 360° pan, 55° 
tilt action backwards and 
forwards. Accommodates 
any camera up to 30 Ibs. 
Weight: 11 Ibs. 

Fluid Head Complete 

with Swivel Bowl 

and Legs. $565. 

Without Legs $450. 


PRO-JR. FRICTION HEAD. 
Assures smoothness in every 
action shot. 360° pan; tilt 
action: 85° forward, 55° 
backward. Features include 
L-spirit level; accessible 
front knob for mounting 
camera; sight or left side 
pan and tilted telescoping 
handle with adjustable angle 
position; tension control 
knobs. Accommodates any 
camera up to 30 Ibs. 

Weight: 6% Ibs. Friction 
Head Complete with 

Swivel Bowl and Legs. $315. 
Without Legs $200. 


After 40 years, 10,000 Pro-Jrs. are still in daily use. 


But over those 40 years we’ve never stopped improving it. And the all-new ball-joint 
heads and V-grooved legs reflect the Pro-Jr.’s continuous improvement in design and 
operation. Pro-Jr. is now all magnesium. To make it the most efficient and most light- 
weight tripod ever made. 

Now Pro-Jr. is the strongest, the smoothest and the lightest. And you can’t beat the 
price. 

It has an instant leveling swivel bowl that helps you keep the camera level. It elimi- 
nates time consuming leg adjustments. And its magnesium fluid drive and friction drive 
heads can be used with all cameras. They’re tough. They’re dependable. They provide 
you with years of trouble-free service. Efficient operation is guaranteed in temperatures 


from 20° below zero through 120° above. 


Find out about the improvements in the Pro-Jr. and you'll find out why it’s the best 


tripod in the business. 


Available from professional equipment dealers —or direct from F&B/Ceco. 


*Say 64 major equipment dealers throughout the U.S. and 30 foreign countries. 


Other tripod accessories available from F&B/Ceco: 


PRO-JR. ADJUSTABLE PRO-JR. HI-HAT PRO-JR. COLLAPSIBLE 
V-GROOVED LEGS LEG CLAMP TRIANGLE 


We want you to come back. 


[71:] CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 


7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 


PROFESSIONAL MITCHELL TYPE HI-HAT UNIVERSAL BALL ADAPTER 
ALL METAL TRIPOD 


F&B/CECO, INC. C-4 
Please send me your free brochure showing 
F&B/Ceco’s complete line of tripod equipment. 

Name 

Firm Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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Our only explanation for 
MPL having such a high 
prestige throughout the 
16mm industry is that 
we consistently live up to 
what our clients need and 
want: prints of high qual- 
ity, genuinely personaliz- 
ed service, and the speed 


quality on your 8mm 
prints. Planes arriving and 
departing the Memphis 
International Airport 
every hour of the day and 
night, bring every city 
from coast to coastwithin 
quick and easy reach of 
MPL. Send your film to 


with which we get their work done. die connie 16mm laboratory— 
We can give you the same high Motion Picture Laboratories, Inc. 


CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, 
West Hollywood, California 90048 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 
2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203 
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THE ECLAIR STORY 


This latest in a series of tributes to manufacturers of outstanding 
motion picture equipment takes a wide-eyed film-maker on a pilgrimage 
to his “Mecca” — the place where his Eclair NPR camera was born 


By M.L. SCHNEIDER 


Eclair. To most people an Ec/air is a 
fine French pastry. But to people like 
you and me an Eclair is a fine French 
motion picture camera. And if you think 
of Eclair as a sort of “johnny-come- 
lately” to the film business you’ve got 
another think coming. Eclair might 
have first caught your attention in 1970, 
with the introduction of the ACL 
camera. Or, if you’re a bit older, you 
might have come across Eclair when 
they brought out the NPR in 1964. If you 
are older still, your first contact with 
Eclair might have been the Cameflex in 
1948. But this little French company 
goes a bit further back than a quarter of 
a century. If you had been a camera- 
man back at the birth of this industry 
you might well have used an Eclair 
camera to shoot your one-reelers. 

As early as the 1890’s motion pic- 
tures were being produced at the Eclair 
Studios outside Paris. And it was 1909 
when Eclair first began to manufacture 
and sell motion picture cameras. Their 
early hand-crank machines were very 
popular, especially among American 
cinematographers. Eclair became such 
a force in the silent-film industry that 
they opened up studios in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey. Unfortunately, the studios 


The main building of Eclair International’s Epinay plant, located on the northern fringe of 
Paris. Off-camera, to the right, are the Eclair Studios and film laboratory. The BEALA crystal- 
controlled motor is manufactured at another plant in Antony, outside of Paris. The 


did not last long under the Eclair 
banner, and the company returned to 
France. During World War Il the Ger- 
mans seized control of Eclair and its 
manufacturing facilities. The Germans 
tried to force the French to design a 
new studio camera for them, but the 
French staff refused to cooperate. 

When the Germans retreated in 1944 
the Eclair company was in shambles, 
but the French did not let a little thing 
like a World War impede their prog- 
ress. Just a couple of years after the 
end of the War Eclair introduced a 
35mm camera of radical design. Called 
the Cameflex, the new camera featured 
a mirror-reflex variable shutter, rotat- 
able eyepiece, instant-change maga- 
zines, and a design that permitted com- 
fortable handholding. The camera was 
quick to catch on in Europe, but was 
slow to develop a following in America. 
For the next fifteen years Eclair con- 
tinued to improve the design of the 
Cameflex, even bringing out a version 
that accepted both 35mm and 16mm 
film. 

Then, at the 1964 Photokina trade 
fair in Cologne, West Germany, Eclair 
startled the film world. They exhibited a 
very radical new design in 16mm 


Eclair/Soremec line of very high speed cameras is produced in a third plant in Paris. 
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cameras. Known as the NPR — Noise- 
less Portable Reflex — this new ma- 
chine was intended especially for 
double-system sound, location hand- 
held shooting. You have to remember 
that location sound-filming in 1962 
meant a blimped Arriflex or Mitchell, 
synchronous motors, and magnetic 
fullcoat recorders. This new camera 
was compatible with the very portable 
compact quarter-inch sync recorders 
then gaining popularity — the Stella- 
vox, the Perfectone, and the Nagra. 
Sync was achieved through the use of a 
60cps (now 60hz) signal generator that 
fed a constant pulse to the recorder. 
The NPR featured instant-change 400- 
foot coaxial magazines, mirror-reflex 
shutter (adjustable), rotating eyepiece, 
a twin-lens turret, and a quiet move- 
ment that permitted hand-held shoot- 
ing without a heavy and cumbersome 
blimp. The NPR weighed about twenty 
pounds ready-to-film. And for the first 
time, 16mm cameramen throughout 
the world had a production camera that 
freed them from the hundreds of 
hassles associated with conventional 
location sound filming. It has been said 
that the Eclair NPR/portable sync 
recorder combination revolutionized 
the 16mm filming business. The NPR 
brought about a noticeable change in 
the techniques used for 16mm docu- 
mentary, educational, and industrial 
films. Within a few years after the 
introduction of the NPR several other 
“silent” Cameras were on the market. 
But the NPR was the first, and remains, 
today, more than ten years after its in- 
troduction, one of the most popular 
silent cameras. The technology revolu- 
tion that the NPR brought to the film 
world is still shaking the industry today. 

Eclair engineers, however, are not 
ones to rest on past victories. In 1970, 
again at Photokina, Eclair introduced 
the ACL. This 16mm silent portable 
reflex was as earth-shaking as its older 
and larger cousin. The ACL boasted 
many of the famous Eclair features — 
instant-change magazines, orientable 
viewfinder, and quiet operation — but 
offered these details in a much more 
compact and lightweight package. 
Today the Eclair ACL is one of the most 
of the second-generation 
production cameras. 

Eclair also went off on another tan- 
gent. They explored the world of high- 
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(LEFT) A technician at the Soremec/Cehess Antony plant inspects circuits of a BEALA camera motor for the NPR. Eclair is now a subsidiary 
of Soremec. (RIGHT) The main camera assembly room at Epinay. Here more than 30 highly-skilled technicians assemble the Eclair NPR, 
ACL, Cameflex and high-speed cameras. Quality control at Epinay is very stringent. 


speed cameras, and came up with one 
each for 16mm and 35mm filming. The 
models GV16 and GV35 are especially 
compact for high-speed cameras. The 
GV16 has gained popularity among 
sports cameramen who needed a very 
portable and versatile camera capable 
of filming at speeds of 200fps and 
higher. The GV16 can be equipped with 
20:1 zoom lenses and 400-foot maga- 
zines, and makes what many people 
consider an ideal sports photography 
package. 

As an avowed user of Eclair 
products, there came a time in my life 
when | realized that | would have to 


French Mirage jet fighter and today 
they are Eclair International’s parent 
company. 

Two dozen people work on BEALA 
motors at Antony. After assembly of the 
sophisticated components, the motors 
go through a rigorous inspection. Each 
circuit is checked out with tracers, and 
some tests are run on an oscilloscope. 
About sixty BEALAs are sent over to 
Eclair each month for mating to 
cameras. 

LaDerriere took me to the main 
camera-manufacturing plant in Epinay 


next. Epinay is another small suburban 
town, this time on the northern fringes 
of Paris. We took the newly completed 
“Periphique” ring-road around the city. 
After a drive beneath the famed Bois de 
Boulogne and down some rather 
narrow streets we arrived at the Epinay 
complex. 

Epinay is home not only for the Eclair 
International plant, but for the Eclair 
motion picture studios and labs. This 
production center is one of the largest 
in Europe, as well as one of the busiest. 
Continued on Page 440 


(LEFT) A 400-foot NPR magazine in the final stage of assembly. The technician shown here is 
checking the fit of the take-up side door. (RIGHT) A quality control expert inspects a camera 
component for precise tolerances. More than 125,000 individual spares are checked here 


make a pilgrimage to Paris to visit 
Eclair. It was something in my blood, | 


suppose. And the opportunity arose 
this year during an assignment in 
Europe. 

| was met at Orly Airport by Mon- 
sieur Regis LaDerriere, of Eclair Inter- 
national’s export-sales office. M. La- 
Derriere would serve as my host and 
guide during my stay in the French 
capital. 

Our first stop was Antony, a little 
town on the road between Orly and 
Paris. Antony is the home of the huge 
City University campus. It is also home 
for the BEALA universal crystal motor. 
The BEALA was designed in 1968, and 
introduced in 1970, to meet the growing 
needs of cameramen. This motor could 
be used for crystal-controlled shooting, 
conventional sync-cable shooting, 
variable speeds, single-frame, external 
sync, and many other functions. The 
BEALA was co-designed by an Eclair 
design group headed by Jean-Pierre 
Beauviala, and by engineers at 
Soremec-Cehess. Soremec is one of 
France’s leading electronics manufac- 
turers. They are involved in such things 
as the on-board computer for the 


each month. 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 
Continued from Page 408 


dovetailed into the Papers Programme 
and will include visits to studios, 
laboratories, equipment manufac- 
turers and other places of interest to 
delegates. There will also be an excit- 
ing programme for the entertainment of 
ladies accompanying delegates to 
FILM 75. 


BERKEY COLORTRAN PLANS 
FILM SEMINAR 


Joseph N. Tawil, President, Berkey 
Colortran, has announced a film 
seminar to be held on May 3 & 4. The 
seminar is hosted by Berkey Colortran 
and will be organized by Winston 
Sharpels Jr. Mr. Sharpels has had 
extensive experience in the motion pic- 
ture industry. He owned and managed 
his own company, called Sincro Sound, 
in New York City. He is now teaching 
filmmaking at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. 

Joe Tawil has organized seminars of 
this type on previous occasions, to 
orient the Berkey Colortran staff to 
different aspects of the lighting indus- 
try. Herb Lightman, while attending one 
of these sessions, suggested to Joe 
that a film seminar would be 
appropriate and desirable. 

Joe Tawil advises that the seminar 
shall be two full days and that the 
program will include a general outline 
of the history and development of film- 
making and how lighting techniques 
developed during that time. Joe 
expects to have several guest 
speakers, including some members of 
the ASC. 

This film seminar is a private func- 
tion, but there is some space for those 
who may wish to attend. If you are in- 
terested in attending this seminar, you 
may write to Joseph N. Tawil, Presi- 
dent, Berkey Colortran. 1015 Chestnut 
Street, Burbank, Calif. 91502. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THREE 
AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 
FELLOWS 


Three first-year Fellows at the Ameri- 
can Film Institute’s Center for Ad- 
vanced Film Studies — a Sioux Indian, 
a 23-year-old Atlantic City girl, and a 
young Minnesotan — were the winners 
of special scholarships announced by 
AFI director George Stevens, Jr., in the 
name of Orson Welles and presented 
by Joseph Cotten as one of the high- 
lights of the AFI Life Achievement 
Award ceremonies honoring Orson 
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Welles on the night of February 9 at the 
Century Plaza Hotel. 

Receiving the scholarships were 
Robert J. Schoenhut, a native of Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Indian Reservation, 
Fort Bates, N.D., who studied at the 
University of Portland, Portland State, 
Brooks Institute of Photography, and 
U.S.C.; Kim Friedman, who hails from 
Atlantic City, N.J., and studied direct- 
ing while earning a Master’s degree in 
Fine Arts at New York University; and 
Kenneth B. Belsky, 23, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who was a film student at the 
universities of California and Southern 
California before being accepted as a 
Fellow at the AFI Center for Advanced 
Film Studies. 

Funds derived from the annual Life 
Achievement Award dinners and the 
subsequent telecast of the event as a 
CBS network special provide for the 
scholarships as well as helping to sup- 
port other AFI activities concerning the 
preservation of motion pictures, 
developing oral film histories, con- 
ducting seminars and providing college 
cinema classes with educational 
material. 


UNIQUE CAMERA CRANE TO BE 
EXHIBITED 


An O.B. camera crane for drama, 
news and sports coverage and for use 
in the motion picture industry will be 
among British products at the National 
Association of Broadcasters Con- 
vention and Exhibition, April 6-9, 1975, 
where British products will be shown on 
the stands of associated US com- 
panies. 

The 2-man-operated Kestrel O.B. 
crane from W. Vinten Ltd. is designed 
to be compact, maneuverable and 
easily transportable. It is available in 
both manual and powered form. The jib 
gives an operating height of 23” = 77” 
and will lift a total load of 500 Ib 
(Cameraman, Camera and head). The 
manual version provides the tracker 
with steering, tracking and job- 
elevation control. In the powered ver- 
sion, the jib is under the direct control 
of the cameraman. Operation is by 
stored hydro-pneumatic pressure. The 
crane has pivoted wheel assemblies for 
width reduction to 28”, and 360° seat 
and camera mounting rotation. 

The crane is shown (left) folded with 
the pivoted wheels in the inside posi- 
tion and (right) in the elevated position. 

W. Vinten Ltd., Western Way, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk IP 33 3TP. 
England. US agent: Listec Television 
Equipment Corp.; 35 Cain Dr.; Plain- 
view, N.Y. 11803; Telephone: 516-694- 
8963. Et 


UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


Eastern United States: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 
New York 10036 (212) 582-1681 


Western United States: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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FOR SALES & SERVICE 


. KEM ELEKTRONIK MECHANIK GMBH. 2 HAMBURG 54, HERLINGSBURG 16/GERMANY 


PHONE 567665 


. KEM ELECTRONIC MECHANISMS LTD., 24 VIVIAN AVENUE, LONDON NW4 3XP/ENGLAND 


PHONE 01-2020244 


. KEM EDITING SYSTEMS INC., 6253 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALF. 90028/USA 


PHONE 213-461-4143 


. KEM ESPANOLA, C/POETA ARTOLA, NR. 12-18A, VALENCIA — 11/SPAIN PHONE 691765 
. MM EDITING SYSTEMS ING., 321 WEST 44TH STREET, 5TH FLOOR, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036/USA 


PHONE 212-582-1681 


. AK-PA PAZARLAMA KOLL. STI., CEMAL AKCAY VE ORTAGI, MESRUTIYET CADDESI NO. 29/4 


ANKARA/TURKEY PHONE 170856 


. STUDIO A, ANTTI PERANNE, KASKENKAATAJANTIE 1 G, 02100 TAPIOLA/FINLAND PHONE 463371 
. EUROBRAS FILM, AV. GRACA ARANHA, 19-GR. 401, RIO DE JANEIRO/BRAZIL PHONE 252-4998 
. CIN ETECH (PTY) LTD., 1 FROST AVENUE, SUNNYSIDE, JOHANNESBURG 2115/SOUTH AFRICA 


PHONE 31-2726 


. J. OSAWA & CO., LTD., SHIBAURA 4-2-8, MINATO-KU, TOKYO 108/JAPAN PHONE 455-0111 
. FILMO DEPOT LTD., 3RD FLOOR MARINA HOUSE, QUEEN‘S ROAD CENTRAL, HONGKONG 


PHONE 5-223165 


. KERRIDGE ODEON INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 246 QUEEN STREET, AUCKLAND 1/NEW ZEALAND 


PHONE 364-660 


. FILM FACTORS LTD., OOSMAN CHAMBERS, ABDULLAH HAROON ROAD, KARACHI — 3/PAKISTAN 


PHONE 41924 

DECIBEL INTERNATIONAL, SUITE 505 MANHATTAN CENTRE, 107 WALKER STREET, NORTH SYDNEY 
2060/AUSTRALIA PHONE 922 2555 

CINERAMA PRIVATE LIMITED, METRO HOUSE, POST BOX 11039, BOMBAY-20BR/INDIA PHONE 293873 
ESTEMAC PERUANA S.A., AV.PETIT THOUARS 4620, CASILLA 224, MIRAFLORES-LIMA/PERU 
PHONE 25-7015 

JEBSEN & CO., PRINCE‘S BUILDING, P.O. BOX 97, HONGKONG PHONE 5-225111 CHINA AGENCY 
CORTUX-FILM S.A., 8, RUE DE LOCARNO, CH-1700, FRIBOURG/SWITZERLAND PHONE 225833 

- ZENON, 4 RUE PHILIDOR, 75020 PARIS/FRANCE PHONE 3441005 
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THE NEW ELECTRONIC COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND IMAGE MODIFICATION SYSTEM (ECP & IM) 


By WILTON R. HOLM 


Executive Director, Research Center of the AMPTP 


The wild west rolling by outside the 
windows of the stagecoach. King Kong 
clinging to the top of the Empire State 
Building. Douglas Fairbanks sailing 
high above the crowd on a magic 
carpet. 

It was all trick photography, the 
Hollywood art that proves appear- 
ances can be deceiving. 

It all started 50 years ago, film lore 
has it, when Georges Melies’ camera 
jammed as he photographed a bus 
traveling down the street. By the time 
he had unjammed the camera a hearse 
had replaced the bus on the street and 
the result on film was the transforma- 
tion of the bus to a hearse. 

Now trick photography is entering 
the computer age. 

A new electronic system that marries 
space-age technique to traditional 
celluloid trickery promises to open a 
new vista of creative possibilities. 

It is called the Electronic Composite 
Photography and Image Modification 
System (ECP & IM), and it was con- 
ceived and developed by Chief Scien- 
tist Petro Vlahos and Executive Direc- 
tor Wilton R. Holm of the Research 
Center of the Association of Motion 
Picture and Television Producers 
(AMPTP). The sophisticated computer- 
assisted machinery required will be 
built by Image Transform, Inc., a com- 
pany on the leading edge of Hollywood 
technology. 

Early trick photography was rela- 
tively simple, making use of fades, dis- 
solves, double exposure, miniature 
sets and painted backgrounds. 

But as movies grew in popularity and 
sophistication, trick photography 
became the serious business of special 
photographic effects. And today, more 
than ever, in view of constantly increas- 
ing production costs, this sort of 
cinema magic is desperately needed. 
For not only can it create on-screen 
action which would otherwise be dif- 
ficult or impossible, but it can do so 
more cheaply than the real thing. 


COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Much time and money can be saved 
if large companies of people and 
equipment are not transported to far- 
away locations. Instead, a small camera 
crew and a director can be sent to 
photograph background scenes, and 
the actors can be photographed in a 


A new electronic system that marries space-age technique to traditional 
celluloid trickery promises to open a new vista of creative possibilities 


studio sound-stage. Then the action 
shot at the studio can be combined with 
the background scenes. If this is done 
electronically, it can be done so pre- 
cisely that the resulting composite 
scene will be indistinguishable from 
one in which the actors were photo- 
graphed in the natural environment. 

There is a fallacy abroad in the 
motion picture industry today — an 
expensive fallacy — which contends 
that movie viewers no longer want to 
see pictures that are not shot in real 
locations. The fact is that people in 
theatres do not care whether pictures 
on the screen were shot in real locales 
or not; they only want them to /ook like 
they were. It is not necessary to photo- 
graph whole motion pictures in remote 
locations, under difficult, expensive 
conditions, in order to have the action 
appear real and life-like on the screen. 

It is well-known that a creative selec- 
tion and arrangement of story 
elements, when properly done, en- 
hances and intensifies the emotional 
impact of a motion picture. A creative 
selection and arrangement of a pic- 
ture’s audio-visual elements also can 
enhance and intensify emotional 
impact. And one of the most effective 
ways of doing this is by means of com- 
posite photography — by shooting 
background and foreground separately 
and combining them later, so that each 
may be varied independently. This has 
been done in the past by means of 
techniques known as_ background 
projection and travelling matte photog- 
raphy. Now there is Electronic Com- 
posite Photography (E.C.P.). 


BACKGROUND PROJECTION 


For many years, background scenes 
have been combined with foreground 
action in a motion picture stage by 
projecting the background scene onto 
a screen located behind the actors. The 
camera then “sees” the actors as 
though they were in the locale which is 
being projected onto the screen behind 
them. This technique made it possible 
to show actors in the African jungles, in 
the Casbah, or in the midst of a cattle 
stampede, even though they were 
actually being photographed in a Holly- 
wood sound stage. But this technique 
has many disadvantages. The back- 
grounds must be photographed prior 
to shooting on the stage. If anything 


goes wrong, such as the foreground 
and background not matching for 
color, lighting, or any reason whatever, 
the actors must be brought back and 
the whole operation must be done over. 
Moreover, there are many kinds of 
“trick” shots that cannot be done this 
way. 


TRAVELLING MATTE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


A more sophisticated technique for 
combining separate foreground and 
background scenes is known as 
Travelling Matte Photography. One way 
of using this technique, is to photo- 
graph the foreground action in a 
motion picture stage, but with the 
actors performing in front of a plain, 
deep-blue background screen. Thus 
the background scene is not combined 
with the foreground action on the stage. 
Instead, the foreground and_ back- 
ground images are combined by 
optical printing, in a laboratory, after 
each has been photographed on a 
separate film. 

Excellent results can be obtained by 
the travelling matte technique. When 
properly done, it is impossible to tell 
that the composite scene was not 
actually photographed in a real 
environment. And if there. should be 
any mismatch of foreground and back- 
ground when the travelling matte 


Wilton R. Holm, Executive Director of the 
Research Center of the AMPTP feels that 
ECP & IM helps trick photography to enter 
the computer age. 


technique is used, it is only necessary 
to make another print. It is not neces- 
sary to call the actors back and reshoot 
the scene. Too, many “trick” shots 
which cannot be accomplished by 
background projection can be 
produced by travelling matte 
photography. And with the travelling 
matte system, the foreground action is 
shot on the stage. When using back- 
ground projection, the background 
scenes must already have been photo- 
graphed, and be available prior to 
photography on the stage. 

But with all of its advantages, the 
blue-screen travelling-matte system of 
composite photography is not popular. 
It is extremely costly, difficult, and fre- 
quently unpredictable — so much so 
that its use is avoided except in those 
situations where no other technique will 
produce necessary results. 


ELECTRONIC COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By means of electronic composite 
photography, all the difficulties in- 
herent in the travelling matte system 
are avoided, yet all advantages are pre- 
served. In fact, as its name implies, the 
creative possibilities of the Electronic 
Composite Photography and Image 
Modification System include much 
more than composite photography. 
Image modification will be discussed in 
detail later. But first, let us consider a 
hypothetical scene, and determine how 
it might be produced: 

(1) On Location 

(2) By a Background Projection 
System of Composite Photog- 
raphy. 

(3) By a Travelling Matte System of 
Composite Photography. 

(4) By Electronic Composite 
Photography. 

Let us assume that our story re- 
quires scenes in which actors appear in 
and about India’s famous Taj Mahal. 


ON LOCATION 


To shoot these scenes “on loca- 
tion,” a company of perhaps 60 or more 
people must be sent to India and pro- 
vided with transportation, lodging, 
meals, and other necessities. Truck- 
loads of equipment must be trans- 
ported to the Taj Mahal from available 
sources. Generators must be brought 
in to produce electrical power. 

It is doubtful whether a large motion 
picture company would be permitted to 
work at the Taj Mahal. But if location 
shooting were to be permitted there, it 
would be very costly. 


BY COMPOSITE TECHNIQUES 


To produce the Taj Mahal scenes by 
a composite technique whether it be by 


background projection, travelling 
matte, or electronic composite photog- 
raphy, a company of three or four men 
would go to India and photograph the 
Taj Mahal with no actors in the scenes. 
Their film would then be returned to 
Hollywood and used as the back- 
ground for composite scenes. 


BY BACKGROUND PROJECTION 
If the composite scene would be 


made by means of a background pro- . 


jection system, using either front or 
rear projection, the Taj Mahal back- 
ground film would be taken to the 
studio stage in which the actors were to 
be photographed. There it would be 
projected onto a translucent screen 
before which the actors would per- 
form. The camera would then “see” the 
actors as though they were performing 
in front of the Taj Mahal, rather than in 
a motion picture sound stage. 


BY THE TRAVELLING MATTE 
SYSTEM 


If the composite scene would be 
made by the blue-screen travelling 
matte system, the Taj Mahal back- 
ground film would be put in storage 
until the actors had been photo- 
graphed in front of a plain blue back- 
ground in a studio sound stage. Then 
the foreground film (actors against blue 
background) and the background film 
(Taj Mahal) would be combined by a 
series of optical printing and film 
processing steps. The result would be a 
single film in.which the Taj Mahal re- 
places the blue background, so that the 
scene looks just as though the actors 
had been photographed at the Taj 
Mahal. 

This sounds quite simple. Actually, 
as pointed out earlier, it is difficult, 
costly, time-consuming, and often un- 
predictable. After both the foreground 
and the background scenes have been 
photographed, it takes up to 14 
different printing and processing 
operations, many of which are sequen- 
tial, to produce the composite scene. 
For optimal results, it takes 900 feet of 
film to produce a composite scene 100 
feet in length. And the time required to 
produce this composite scene is 10 
days to two weeks or more. 

Moreover, when the cinematog- 
rapher photographs actors in front of 
the blue screen, he has no knowledge 
at all of how this foreground action will 
fit with the Taj Mahal background 
scene. All he sees is people perform- 
ing before a blue backing. It is impossi- 
ble to evaluate the finished scene until 
all 14 operations have been completed, 
and then if anything is wrong, about 
half of the 14 operations must be done 
over. 
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Research Center Chief Scientist Petro 
Viahos conceived and developed the new 
system in association with Holm to make 
intricate effects simple. 


As a result of the difficulty and the 
unpredictability of this travelling matte 
process, not only is it avoided when- 
ever possible, but frequently a story will 
be changed in order to “write out” the 
necessity of using it. 


ELECTRONIC COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


If our composite scene were to be 
made by electronic composite photog- 
raphy, the 14 operations required by 
the travelling matte technique are re- 
duced to one operation. All that need 
be done is to thread the foreground 
and background films into the elec- 
Continued on Page 438 


Joseph E. Bluth, President of Image Trans- 
form, Inc., the company which will build the 
sophisticated computer-assisted 
machinery for ECP & IM. 
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“We try never to talk down to an 
audience. 

“If something is done with taste, 
if it is treated in such a way as not to 
embarrass, then there is really no subject 
that can’t be discussed. Sex, for instance, 
is something that was a TV unmention- 
able for too many years. And discussing 
it was part of the breakthrough we 
helped make on “The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show: 


“We feel that the audience has as much 
intelligence as we do, which makes writing 


for the “12-year-old mentality’ definitely 
out. Besides, you can’t do a 1960's comedy 
in the 1970s and have it believable. 

“If we like a joke, if we understand 
it, we figure most of the audience will 
understand it. And those who don’t— 
well, hopefully they can still enjoy the 
show for other reasons. 

“We do “The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show’ on film for two reasons. The edit- 
ing. And the quality. 


“With three cameras recording 
continuously, we can edit after the fact, 
we can intercut at will, and a lot of things 
that need correcting can be done in 
the lab. 

“There's also a kind of quality we've 
always felt Mary’s show, and all the 
MTM shows, get on film that tape does 
not deliver. Tape has an exciting im- 
mediacy that makes it a little more real, 
a little more bright, a little more vibrant. 
But what we're after beyond recording 
an image, is tone, and mood. On film, 
you get an impression of the background 
as youre looking at the actors. On tape, 
sometimes things are so bright it’s hard 
to find actors on the set. 

“There's a softer, more gentle look to 
film. For example, one problem on three- 
camera shows has always been shadows, 
because the cameraman can’t light for 
every individual position. So, rather 
than try to avoid them, our cameraman, 
Bill Cline, adds a little fill light, and lets 
the shadows happen. So he gives the 
show the natural feeling that light and 
shadow give in real life. 

“One of the most important things 
about Eastman film is that, in five years 
on “The Mary Tyler Moore Show; we 
have never lost a single important shot. 


There has never been an occasion where 
we had to go back and do a retake 
because of bad film. And when you fig- 
ure we expose anywhere from 15,000 

to 18,000 feet every week, that’s a record 
of which Kodak has a right to be proud” 


Forarevealing look at people and ideas 
in the moving visuals industry, Kodak has 
combined this and other interviews into a 
fascinating and informative booklet. For 
a free copy write: Eastman Kodak Company, 
Dept.640D , Rochester, New York 14650. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Atlanta: 404/351-6510/Chicago: 312/654-5300 
Dallas: 214/351-3221/Holly wood: 213/464-6131 
New York: 212/262-7100/San Francisco: 
415/776-6055/ Washington: 202/554-5808. 


AFI SALUTES WELLES 
Continued from Page 399 


Blvd. in Hollywood. 

Ingrid Bergman, starring in “The 
Constant Wife” at the Schubert Theatre 
opposite the Century Plaza Hotel, 
saluted Welles for his ‘courage, 
tenacity and dazzling talent.” She went 
on to say, with tongue-in-cheek, “Orson 
and | hardly know each other. We’ve 
never worked together. | haven’t even 
been married to him. The real reason 
why I’m here must be that | work across 
the street.” 

Joseph Cotten, who made his film 
debut with Welles in “CITIZEN KANE”, 
and who was a member of his Mercury 
Theatre troupe before that, said, “Dur- 
ing the early struggling days, there was 
no such thing as the American Film 
Institute, but thank goodness there was 
an Orson Welles.” 

An especially heartfelt tribute was 
extended by the brilliant young direc- 
tor, Peter Bogdanovich, who makes no 
secret of idolizing Welles as a creative 
artist and who plays a role in his current 
work-in-progress, “THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WIND”. Bogdanovich spoke of 
the ‘extraordinary backbreaking 
loyalty” which Welles inspires in his co- 
workers and characterized him as “an 
extraordinary presence behind the 
camera” who convinces actors they can 
do the impossible, who “makes you 
better than you are, or better than you 
ever could be without him.” 


Remarks of George Stevens, Jr. on 
presenting the American Film 
institute Award for Life Achieve- 
ment to Orson Welles in Los 


Angeles, February 9, 1975: 


It was thirty-five years ago when a 
twenty-four-year-old man came to this 
town, walked into the RKO Studio, 
inspected it, and said: “This is the 
greatest electric train set any boy ever 
had.” 

We are here to celebrate what that 
man has done with that toy. We are 
here to celebrate the enduring value of 
what he has created and the knowl- 
edge that, even though his place in 
history is secure, he remains in the fray 
of movie-making. 

Each year the Trustees of The 
American Film Institute select one artist 
who has in a fundamental way ad- 
vanced the film art and whose work has 
stood the test of time. Orson Welles has 
advanced the art of film like few others. 
He has had a positive and profound in- 
fluence on international cinema. 

Too often we measure a film only by 
its bank account. That is why, in making 
this award, the Trustees emphasize the 
test of time. Tonight you have seen 
inspired films which have met that test, 
and remembering the stormy seas that 
Orson Welles has weathered in his 
career, hear what the writer John 
Ruskin said, a hundred years ago, in 
noting that many of the most enduring 
works in art and literature are never 
paid for. 

“How much,” he asked, “do you think 
Homer got for his ‘Iliad’ or Dante for his 
‘Paradise’. Only bitter bread and salt, 
and walking up and down other 
people’s stairs.” 

So tonight we measure Orson Welles 
by his courage and the intensity of his 
personal vision. He has combined a 
mighty will with a child’s heart to 


produce a film legacy. He reminds us 
that it is better to live one day as a lion 
than a hundred years as a sheep. 

Orson Welles has had many days as 
a lion — as a man of radio, the theatre, 
as a magician, a painter, a writer, a 
designer. But, he will be remembered 
as a creator of films. 

In presenting this award for life 
achievement, let us call him forth with 
the purest definition of a great man. 

A great man never reminds us of 
others. 

Mr. Orson Welles. 


Acceptance speech of Orson Welles 
on receipt of the Life Achievement 
Award of the American Film 
Institute: 


My father once told me that the art of 
receiving a compliment is of all things 
the sign of a civilized man. And he died 
soon afterwards, leaving my education 
in this important matter sadly incom- 
plete. I’m only glad that on this, the oc- 
casion of the rarest compliment he ever 
could have dreamed of, that he isn’t 
here to see his son so publicly ata loss. 

In receiving a compliment — or try- 
ing to — the words are all worn out by 
now. They’re polluted by ham and corn 
and when you try to scratch around for 
some new ones, it’s just an exercise in 
empty cleverness. What | feel this eve- 
ning is not very clever. It’s the very 
opposite of emptiness. The corny old 
phrase is the only one | know to say it. 

My heart is full. With a full heart — 
with all of it — | thank you. 

This is Samuel Johnson on the 
subject of what he calls “Contrarities.” 

“There are goods so opposed 
that we cannot seize both and in 


(LEFT) Close friends and associates through many theatre and film projects, Orson Welles and Joseph Cotten renew their longstanding 
friendship at AFI’s Award gala (RIGHT) Screen Actors Guild President Dennis Weaver roars at a funny remark by Welles in a light moment 
during the event. Weaver played a role in Welles’ 1958 production of “TOUCH OF EVIL”. 
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(LEFT) Welles gets a warm kiss of welcome from Debbie Reynolds, one of the scores of stars who turned out to salute this very special artist. 
(RIGHT) Welles enjoys a hearty laugh with Dr. Jules Stein, founder of MCA. The American Film Institute Life Achievement Award has been 
presented twice before — in 1973 to the late John Ford, and in 1974 to James Cagney. 


trying fail to seize either. Flatter 
not yourself,” he says, “with con- 
trarities. Of the blessings set 
before you, make your choice. No 
man can at the same time fill his 
cup from the source and from the 
mouth of the Nile.” 

Well, this business of contrarities has 
to do with us. With you who are paying 
me this compliment and with me who 
have strayed so far from this home 
town of ours. Not that I’m alone in this 
or unique. | am never that. But there are 
a few of us left in this conglomerated 
world of ours who still trudge stub- 
bornly along the lonely, rocky road and 
this is, in fact, our contrarity. 

We don’t move nearly as fast as our 
cousins on the freeway. We don’t even 
get as much accomplished, just as the 
family-sized. farm can’t possibly raise 
as many crops or get as much profit as 
the agricultural factory of today. 

What we do come up with has no 
special right to call itself better. It’s just 
different. No, if there’s any excuse for 
us at all it’s that we’re simply following 
the old American tradition of the 
maverick. And we are a_ vanishing 
breed. This honor | can only accept in 
the name of all the mavericks. And also 
as a tribute to the generosity of all the 
rest of you — to the givers — to the 
ones with fixed addresses. 

A maverick may go his own way but 
he doesn’t think that it’s the only way or 
ever claim that it’s the best one — 
except maybe for himself. And don’t 
imagine that this raggle-taggle gypsy is 
claiming to be free. It’s just that some of 
the necessities to which|ama slave are 
different from yours. 


As a director, for instance, | pay 
Continued on Page 448 - 


Welles and his daughter (in foreground) listen as another famous and beloved Hollywood 
rebel, Ingrid Bergman, confesses that she hardly knows Orson and “hasn’t even been mar- 
ried to him”, but salutes his “courage, tenacity and dazzling talent”. Starring in “The Con- 
stant Wife” at the Shubert Theatre just opposite the Century Plaza Hotel, she observed: “The 
real reason why | am here must be that | work across the street.” 
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GEOFFREY UNSWORTH TALKS 
Continued from Page 415 


QUESTION: Have you had some 
rather interesting interiors to shoot 
since you’ve been here? 


UNSWORTH: Yes, they keep turning 
palaces into traditional native restau- 
rants here and, while | think they’re 
mainly tourist attractions, we’ve been 
making good use of them. I’ve been 
using quite a bit of smoke inside them 
in order to create atmosphere. Fog is 
useful if you want a flare effect. 


QUESTION: What would you say are 
the main limitations within which 
you find yourself working on this 
film? 


UNSWORTH: The fact, as I’ve already 
mentioned, that they sent us a single 
mobile 1,000-amp generator. If | use 
the four Brutes, | can use nothing else, 
unless | can find a house current supply 
to plug into. Actually, there’s not much 
one can complain about because 
cameramen, and directors too, are so 
lucky these days to have fast lenses, 
faster film stocks and new types of 
lamps. Because of these things being 
available, the problems can invariably 
be worked out. The result may not be 
the best photography in the world, but 
if that’s what the director wants at a 
particular moment in a particular se- 
quence, you can make it work and give 
him the effect. What I’m really saying is 
that these days | don’t think you can be 
absolutely hidebound about things. 
You have to go along with what is re- 
quired and use everything you’ve got at 
hand to achieve the effect. 


Blake Edwards, Stuntman Joe Dunne, First 
Assistant Bert Batt and Unsworth discuss 
best angle to drive a truck backwards into 
the swimming pool. 


Brute arcs are line 


North Africa. 


9g 9 
Unsworth prefers not to use the arcs because of their heaviness and the difficulties involved 
in getting them into position quickly. However, they are the only units that are a match for the 
bright sunlight. The company had only a single 1,000-amp generator, so that if four arcs were 
used, nothing else could be lighted, unless a plug-in to house current could be arranged. 


QUESTION: Are you force- 
developing any of the footage on 
this picture? 


UNSWORTH: Yes. Because we are so 
short of light on this location, all of the 
interiors are being forced. | have no ob- 
jection to that, because they do it so 
well these days that you can’t tell the 
difference. 


QUESTION: Do you find your 
experience in working on “THE 
RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER” 
in any way different from that of 
previous assignments? 


UNSWORTH: Yes, in that a great deal 
of it takes place in full-length or even 
longer shots. This is the requirement of 
comedy and it certainly isn’t a new 
technique, but it’s something that | 
haven’t been used to. The timing has to 
be so precise — not just of the spoken 
word, but of the action, as well. 
Recently, even in feature films, there 
has been a tendency to work in very 
close. This is especially true of direc- 
tors who are oriented to television. A lot 
of them shoot a great deal of the film in 
closeup. We’ve forgotten the long shot, 
but | think it’s terribly important — 
probably more so than we realize. 


QUESTION: How do you feel about 
shooting In actual interiors, as com- 
pared to shooting such interior se- 
quences in the studio? 


UNSWORTH: Shooting in actual 
interiors has become a way of life for 
us, especially in Europe. Whereas there 
are getting to be fewer and fewer 


studios, the producers are more in- 
clined to shoot actual interiors on loca- 
tion. In practically every film we make 
now there’s a minimum of studio work, 
with more and more location interiors 
being shot. Certainly in London, during 
the whole of last year, we were shooting 
actual interiors most of the time. As | 
said, it’s become such a way of life that 
it’s an absolute luxury when one goes 
back into the studio. One can’t believe 
it, you know. At the same time, when 


. Shooting in the studio | automatically 


| 
| 
| 


ask for ceilings on the sets, because 
otherwise, in the studio, one 
automatically falls back on the old 
traditional way of lighting from the rig- 
ging. This is sometimes required, how- 
ever, because there is a great upsurge 
now in wanting to make films that look 
like the thirties. | must say that this 
makes me furious, because it’s not 
really period they’re after. What they’re 
really asking for is to get back to bloody 
good photography, which has been 
forgotten down through the years. 
There’s a lesson to be learned from all 
those thirties and early forties films, 
when the photography was perfect — 
something we’ve forgotten in the fifties 
and sixties. | like to think it is coming 
back again. On the other hand, my 
argument doesn’t hold much water 
when | tell you that | ask for ceilings to 
be put on studio sets. What | think I’m 
trying to say is that this forces me into 
doing something which | like to think is 
a bit unusual when | go into a studio, 
and that’s the reason | ask for it. It could 
be, also, that I’m getting so used to 
shooting in actual interiors that | don’t 
know what I’m doing when | go back 
into the studio. & 
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ONE AND ONLY WELLES 
Continued from Page 400 


eight years of academic work during 
five years of study. Through his 
talented mother he had met Ravel and 
Stravinsky; through his father, an en- 
tourage of actors, magicians and circus 
performers. He had studied painting 
with the noted Russian artist, Boris 
Anisfield. Also, through his parents, 
Orson had developed a keen sense of 
original creation and a complete dis- 
regard of the established order of 
things, a trait that has always spot- 
lighted his theatrical career. At Todd 
School he staged his first production of 
“Julius Caesar” and played two of the 
roles. Later, at 17, he was to collab- 
orate with his Todd headmaster, Roger 
Hill, in writing a book on Shakespeare 
which sold over 100,000 copies. 

But his earliest interests had been art 
and in 1930, at the age of 15, he began 


a walking-and-painting trek through 
Ireland, eventually arriving in Dublin in 
a donkey cart which he parked long 
enough to watch a performance at the 
Gate Theatre. When the curtain fell he 
strode backstage, introduced himself 
as an actor from the New York Theatre 
Guild, and the cello-like timbre of the 
famous Welles voice helped him carry 
the ruse. He was promptly hired and 
made his debut with the Gate Theatre 
Players in the role of a 70-year-old 
duke in “Jew Suss”. In addition to per- 
forming with the Gate Theatre company 
for a year, Orson also became the first 
American actor to appear as a guest 
star with the celebrated Abbey Players. 

But when he transferred his incredi- 
ble talent, energy and downright nerve 
to London in a plan to electrify the 
British stage, his fortunes turned. 
Unable to circumvent England’s stern 
labor laws, Orson gave up and re- 
turned to America. New York was even 


tougher than London. His efforts to get 
leading roles, then supporting roles, 
finally even walk-on parts were met 
with diffidence and disinterest. A 
frustrated Welles took off for Morocco 
to begin editing Shakespeare’s works. 

A year later he returned to the 
United States. In Chicago he met 
novelist-playwright Thornton Wilder, 
who had heard of his Dublin exploits 
and gave him an introductory letter to 
Alexander Woollcott, who in turn 
brought Orson to the attention of 
Katharine Cornell. He was engaged for 
her touring company and began by 
portraying Tybalt in ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet”. The year was 1933; Orson was 
19. 

In 1934 he was appearing in New 
York in another production of “Romeo 
and Juliet” when John Houseman, an 
ex-grain merchant who had helped 
stage Gertrude Stein’s “Four Saints in 
Three Acts”, offered him the lead in 
Archibald MacLeish’s experimental 
play, “Panic”. The play lasted only 


Welles was a boyish 24 years old when he first arrived in Hollywood, fresh from having scared 
the hell out of the nation with his super-realistic radio production of H.G. Wells’ “WAR OF 
THE WORLDS”. He was 26 years old when “CITIZEN KANE” was released, and its impact on 
the technique of film-making has never been equalled. If he had made only that one film, he 


three performances but it began an 
association between Welles and 
Houseman that led to the creation of 
the famous Mercury Theatre three 


would still be immortal. 


. 


a 


years later. 

Any actor with a voice like Welles’ 
was destined to get involved with radio, 
and Orson made his air debut on 
March of Time, later as Lamont Cran- 
ston in the popular CBS suspense 
series, ““The Shadow’’, and, in- 
congruously, as the Voice of Choco- 
late Pudding. 

The Depression was in full sway 
when Welles and Houseman were 
given a WPA grant to establish a 
Federal Theatre. Offices were set up in 
the ladies room of the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre. Their first play, an all-black 
cast headed by Canada Lee in 
‘“‘Macbeth”’ at Harlem’s Lafayette 
Theatre, was a hit. Subsequent plays, 
“Horse Eats Hat” and “Dr. Faustus”, 
were also successful. However, their 
next effort, the politically-torrid 
musical, “The Cradle Will Rock”, 
proved too hot for the Federal Theatre 
which withdrew its support. Un- 
daunted, Welles and Houseman leased 
a vacant theatre and opened it on their 
own without orchestra, costumes or 
props. New York critics hailed it as a 
smash hit. 

On such a wave of prosperity, Welles 
and Houseman took over the Comedy 
Theatre for five years, renaming it the 
Mercury Theatre after the magazine. In 
succeeding seasons the Mercury 
Players, including such performers as 
Joseph Cotten, Agnes Moorehead and 
Everett Sloane, emerged as a promi- 
nent revolutionary acting-group that 
electrified audiences and, to some 
degree, changed the course of the 


Broadway theatre. Their first produc- 
tion, a modernized and streamlined 
version of Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar”, was an instant hit, as were 
such offerings as Dekker’s “The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday”, Shaw’s “Heartbreak 
House”’ and Buchner’s ‘‘Danton’s 
Death”. 

During this period Welles continued 
his radio work, doing more than a 
dozen shows weekly and usually 
spending the $3000 he received on one 
avant garde theatre project or another. 
During all the ensuing years, Orson has 
followed this pattern, performing as an 
actor to finance his eternal efforts as a 
producer and director. 

In 1938 he introduced to a grateful 
coast-to-coast radio audience his 
magnificent Mercury Theatre on the Air 
which presented innovative radio 
dramas each week. On Hallowe’en of 
that year he shocked a nation with his 
presentation of H. G. Wells’ “The War of 
the Worlds”, employing a news-bulletin 
technique concerning the arrival of 
Martians on earth, with such fervent 
realism that the entire nation went into 
panic. New Jersey residents fled their 
homes. New Yorkers began a mass 
exodus to Westchester and Connec- 
ticut. In Flint, Mich., a church congrega- 
tion prayed for deliverance from the 
terrible extraterrestrial menace and re- 
cruiting stations were jammed with 
patriotic volunteers. Chaos truly 
reigned. 

From the sensational program, in 
addition to police investigations and 
some FCC involvement, Welles’ CBS 
drama series captured a sponsor 
(Campbell Soups). Orson, himself, 
drew a fabulous offer from Hollywood 
that was much too enticing to ignore. 
RKO offered the Boy Wonder $150,000 
a year, full and complete autonomy to 
make whatever film he chose, and 
creative controls no other Hollywood 


film-maker could claim at that time. 

In the meantime, the Mercury 
Players continued to prosper, high- 
lighted by “The Five Kings”, the Shake- 
spearean chronicle plays Welles 
offered on a national tour. 

Exactly 13 months after “The War of 
the Worlds” had scared the wits out of a 
nation, Orson Welles arrived in Holly- 
wood. During most of his first year he 
made his study of the film craft; his 
teachers were soundmen, camera- 
men, grips and electricians, editors, 
prop men and special effects experts. 
During part of this period he flew back 
to New York each weekend to produce 
the Mercury Theatre On the Air. Finally 
he moved the show’s emanation to the 
West Coast. 

On July 30, 1940, Orson Welles, just 
turned 25, stepped onto the set of 
“CITIZEN KANE” at RKO and com- 
mented: “It’s the most beautiful toy 
train anybody ever gave an adult.” 

Twelve weeks later “CITIZEN KANE,” 
boasting an entire cast that had never 
before faced a Hollywood movie 
camera, was completed. And, in keep- 
ing with the Wellesian tradition, its un- 
veiling created a storm of controversy 
that echoed throughout the world. Even 
today, 35 years later, Hollywood 
seismographs still record the tremors 
left by the impact of “CITIZEN KANE.” 
But out of all the ensuing brouhaha, 
one unalterable fact was established. 
“CITIZEN KANE” was, is and will 
always be acclaimed as one of the 
greatest films in the history of the 
cinema. 

Six months after “CITIZEN KANE” 
was launched, Welles wrote, pro- 
duced, directed and narrated a film 
adaptation of Booth Tarkington’s “THE 
MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS”, which 
many respected critics compare 
favorably with ‘KANE’. However, 
Welles fought with RKO because they 


edited his film while he was in South 
America on another project, “IT’S ALL 
TRUE”, which RKO abandoned when 
the advent of World War II cut the world 
film-market to ribbons. 

At the war’s outbreak Welles tried to 
enlist but was turned down because of 
inverted flat feet, a bad sacroiliac and 
asthma. He turned down a com- 
mission because he felt unworthy of it. 
For five months he pounded on doors 
in Washington, D.C., offering his ser- 
vices. ; 

“The incompetents were afraid I'd 
show them up,” Orson said later, “and 
the good men probably were afraid I'd 
be too irresponsible.” 

Finally he erected a tent in Holly- 
wood, opened the Mercury Wonder 
Show and entertained Gl’s with such 
magic tricks as sawing Rita Hayworth in 
half. Miss Hayworth managed to 
restore her physical entity to marry 
Welles and become the mother of a 
daughter, Rebecca. 

With war’s end Welles co-wrote, 
directed and starred in ‘‘THE 
STRANGER” for RKO release, then 
interrupted his Hollywood sojourn to 
return East and collaborate with Cole 
Porter on a musical stage version of 
“AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS” 
for producer Mike Todd. When Todd 
declared bankruptcy, Welles needed 
$50,000 to get the costumes out of 
hock. He phoned Columbia studios and 
promised Harry Cohn a contract and a 
story if he would send the needed 
money within the hour. As a result, 
Welles soon found himself in Mexico 
aboard a schooner being skippered by 
Errol Flynn, co-starring in “THE LADY 
FROM SHANGHAI” with ex-wife Rita 
Hayworth and directing from a script he 
had penned in a matter of a few weeks. 

“THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI” is a 
good example of the rumors, half- 
Continued on Page 472 


(LEFT) Orson Welles’ portrayal of Edward Rochester in the 1943 film, “JANE EYRE”, directed by Robert Stevenson, marked his third screen 
appearance. (RIGHT) Welles as he appeared in his favorite role of all, that of Falstaff for his 1966 production of “CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT”, 
also released under the title, “FALSTAFF”. His current film-in-progress, “THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WIND” includes performances by direc- 
tors John Huston and Peter Bogdanovich. 
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The secret is our very own manufacturing 
plant in England. From there we can rush your 
filters to any location in the United States, 
Hollywood to Hoboken. Barring traffic delays, 
you ll have them in 24 hours. 

And that means anything from our 46-color 
range, in rolls or cut sheets. You get a color- 
correct filter which lasts twice as long as 


conventional filters. (Yes, that’s what we said). 


Order direct from us or write for details of 
your nearest dealer. 


Central Way, 

Walworth Industrial Estate, 

Andover, Hants. SP10 5AN, England. 
Tel: Andover 66245 (STD 0264) 

Telex: 477259 Cables: Leefilters Andover 


Light with Lee 


The camera, mounted on a crane, is lined up for a moving shot. Director and 
cinematographer both felt that direct cuts should be avoided as much as possible. Therefore, 
the action was planned so that the camera could pan or dolly from one angle to another 
whenever that type of treatment was desirable. Welles instinctively grasped the idea that 
scenes and sequences should flow together so smoothly that the audience would not be con- 


scious of the mechanics of film-making. 


“CITIZEN KANE” REALISM 
Continued from Page 401 


and | felt this, and felt that if it was 
possible, the picture should be brought 
to the screen in such a way that the 
audience would feel it was looking at 
reality, rather than merely at a movie. 
Closely interrelated with this con- 
cept were two perplexing cinetech- 
nical problems. In the first place, the 
settings for this production were 
designed to play a definite role in the 
picture — one as vital as any player’s 
characterization. They were more than 
mere backgrounds: they helped trace 


the rise and fall of the central character. 

Secondly — but by no means of sec- 
ondary importance — was Welles’ 
concept of the visual flow of the picture. 
He instinctively grasped a point which 
many other far more experienced 
directors and producers never com- 
prehend: that the scenes and 
sequences should flow together so 
smoothly that the audience would not 
be conscious of the mechanics of 
picture-making. And in spite of the fact 
that his previous experience had been 
in directing for the stage and for radio, 
he had a full realization of the great 
power of the camera in conveying 


At the time “KANE” was made lighting, sound and camera equipment were all quite cumber- 
some, so that scenes shot in the studio were almost never designed with ceilings. Most of the 
lighting units were mounted overhead on parallels. In a radical departure from conventional 
practice, most of the “KANE” sets were built with ceilings — very low ones in some cases — 
which meant that all of the lighting had to be done from the floor. 


i 


dramatic 
words. 
Therefore from the moment the 
production began to take shape in 
script form, everything was planned 
with reference to what the camera 
could bring to the eyes of the audience. 
Direct cuts, we felt, were something 
that should be avoided wherever possi- 
ble. Instead, we tried to plan action so 
that the camera could pan or dolly from 
one angle to another whenever this 
type of treatment was desirable. In 
other scenes, we pre-planned our 
angles and compositions so that action 
which ordinarily would be shown in 
direct cuts would be shown in a single, 
longer scene — often one in which 
important action might take place 
simultaneously in widely-separated 
points in extreme foreground and 


ideas without recourse to 
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The late Gregg Toland, ASC, one of the 
great cinematographers of all time, came to 
“CITIZEN KANE?” just after having won an 
Academy Award for his work on 
“WUTHERING HEIGHTS”. 


background. 

These unconventional set-ups, it can 
readily be seen, impose insur- 
mountable difficulties in the path of 
Strictly conventional methods of 
camerawork. To put things with brutal 
frankness, they simply cannot be done 
by conventional means. But they were a 
basic part of “Citizen Kane” and they 
had to be done! 

The first step was in designing sets 
which would in themselves strike the 
desired note of reality. In almost any 
real-life room, we are always to some 
degree conscious of the ceiling. In most 
movies, on the other hand, we see the 


ceiling only in extreme long-shots — 
and then it is usually painted in as a 
matte-shot. In the closer angles, the 
camera seldom shows the ceiling, or 
even anything suggesting it. On the 
contrary, conventional interior lighting- 
effects, since the light is projected from 
spot-lighting units perched high on the 
lamp-rails paralleling the sets, come 
from angles which would be definitely 
impossible in an actual, ceiled room. 


Therefore the majority of our sets for 
“Citizen Kane” had actual ceilings. 
They were low ceilings — in many in- 
stances even lower than they would be 
in a real room of similar style. Further- 
more, many of our camera-angles were 
planned for unusually low camera- 
setups, so that we could shoot upward 
and take advantage of the more 
realistic effects of those ceilings. 
Several sets were even built on 
parallels, so that we could take up any 
desired section of the flooring and 
place the lens actually at floor level. 

This, aS may be imagined, 
immediately created a very interesting 
problem in lighting. Since the sets were 
ceilinged, not one of the 110 sets were 
paralleled for overhead lighting. With 
the exception of a few occasional shots 
for which we could remove a small sec- 
tion of ceiling to permit using a “Junior” 
or similar spotlight overhead for really 
necessary backlighting, everything in 
the picture was to be lighted from the 
floor. 

With deep sets, this necessitated the 
use of light which would have great 
penetrating power. This was found in 
the twin-arc broadsides developed for 
use in Technicolor. These lamps 
formed the backbone of our lighting, 
supplemented of course with “Juniors,” 
“Seniors,” and 170-Amp. arc spots as 
might be necessary. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that 
this technique of using completely 
ceilinged sets so extensively gave us 
another advantage: it eliminated that 
perpetual bane of the cinematog- 
rapher — microphone shadows! The 
ceilings were made of muslin, so the 
sound engineers found no difficulty at 
all in placing their mikes just above this 
acoustically-porous roof. In this posi- 
tion, they were always completely out of 
camera-range, and as there was no 
overhead lighting, they couldn’t cast 
any shadows. Yet the ceilings were so 
low that the mike was almost always in 
a very favorable position for sound 
pick-up. | must admit, however, that 
working this way for eighteen or nine- 
teen weeks tends to spoil one for work- 
ing under more conventional con- 
ditions, where one must always be on 
the lookout lest the mike or its shadow 
get into the picture! 

Continued on Page 452 


2. a «8 4 4 
(ABOVE) The immense warehouse set in which the last sequence of the film takes place. 
“KANE” is a classic example of getting tremendous production value onto the screen at very 
low cost. Although there were 110 sets, some of which appeared most elaborate, the total 
expenditure was about $60,000 — very low even in terms of the uninflated dollars of that day. 
(BELOW) Using a Mitchell viewfinder, Welles and Toland line up a camera angle. 


THE NEW ECP &IM SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 425 


tronic printer, and a composite print is 
produced in one simple, fast operation, 
using only 100 feet of film to produce a 
100-foot composite scene. There is no 
10-day to two-week waiting period to 
see the composite print; it is available 
in one day. And if a reprint is required 
for any reason at all, it can also be had 
in one day, with the desired corrections 
incorporated. 

Furthermore, the electronic com- 
posite technique produces a com- 
posite film print which has all the 
sharpness, definition and color quality 
of a standard optical print. There are no 
visible scanning lines, and no losses in 
picture quality such as result from 
currently-used tape-to-film systems 
which cannot overcome the relative 
lack of definition inherent in tape. 


ELECTRONIC PREVIEWER 


Today when foreground action is 
photographed in front of a blue back- 
ing, a cinematographer has no choice 
but to work blind, so to speak. When he 
photographs actors in front of a plain 
blue background, that is exactly what 
he sees — actors performing in front of 
a plain blue background. He has no 
way to relate them to the background 
scene. But with electronic composite 
photography, he can see them as they 
will appear in the final composite pic- 
ture — in our hypothetical case, in front 


of the Taj Mahal. He can do this by 
means of an Electronic Previewer, 
which is an important component of the 
Electronic Composite Photography and 
Image Modification System. 


USING THE ELECTRONIC 
PREVIEWER 


The Electronic Previewer is a device 
which can look at the background film 
(Taj Mahal) and at the same time, by 
means of a small TV camera attached 
to the film camera, look at the actors 
performing in front of the blue back- 
ground. Now when the cinematog- 
rapher photographs actors on film in 
front of the blue screen, the electronic 
previewer photographs those actors 
electronically, and displays them ona 
color TV tube. But the previewer dis- 
plays them with the Taj Mahal in the 
background instead of the blue back- 
drop. In this way, the cinematographer 
sees the composite scene elec- 
tronically, just as it will appear on film 
the following day. If he likes, he can 
record the composite scene on tape 
right there on the stage, play it back, 
and make certain of his relationship 
between foreground and background 
before finally photographing the actors 
on film. 

There is no guesswork; no costly 
production time lost measuring side- 
lines; no chance of costly, time- 
consuming retakes days later because 
of foreground-background mismatch. 
Electronic composite photography is 


Wilton Holm discusses the new system with Frank P. Clark and Petro Vlahos, both of the Re- 
search Center. It is claimed to produce a composite film print which has all the sharpness, 
definition and color quality of a standard optical print. There are no visible scanning lines 


and no losses in picture quality, as in conventional tape-to-film systems. 
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no more difficult than simple photog- 
raphy, but its creative possibilities are 
infinitely greater. 


FURTHER CAPABILITIES OF THE 
ELECTRONIC COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND IMAGE 
MODIFICATION SYSTEM 


In addition to producing composite 
scenes from separate foregrounds and 
backgrounds, the ECP & IM system can 
produce fades, dissolves, wipes, mon- 
tages, arrays — everything an optical 
printer can do. 


But the ECP & IM system can do 
even more. By combining the best 
aspects of motion picture techniques 
with the benefits of advanced electronic 
and computer technology, it can modify 
the image of persons and objects 
within a scene. For instance, the face of 
an actress may be diffused, so as to 
create an ethereal effect, without dif- 
fusing anything in the picture but her 
face. Or her complexion color can be 
changed without changing the color of 
anything in the scene but her face. Or, 
even more remarkable, her facial color 
may be varied during a scene, causing 
her to blush, or to turn pale, and again 
without affecting the color of anything 
in the scene but her face. 

Objects such as telephone poles or 
airplanes in the sky can be removed as 
if by magic. The sharpness of objects 
can be enhanced. Objects can be made 
to change brightness during a scene, or 
to appear as well as to disappear. 
Wrinkles may be removed from a face, 
giving it an old-yet-young look. 
Shadows can be removed. Shadows 
can be introduced. Flicker, scratches, 
even excessive graininess may be re- 
moved. Clouds may be introduced into 
a cloudless sky. 

An object may be “frozen” — that is, 
caused to become motionless within a 
scene while all other objects continue 
to move normally. Blur can be 
introduced to eliminate jerky motion. 
And the color of any object within a 
scene may be changed completely 
without altering the color of any part of 
the total scene. In fact, a black-and- 
white scene including a house, lawn, 
sidewalk and sky, may be converted 
into a color scene with the house red, 
the lawn green, the sidewalk gray, and 
the sky blue with white clouds. 

The capabilities of the ECP & IM 
system which have been described so 
far may seem incredible, and they are. 
This is especially true of the system’s 
ability to modify persons and objects 
within a scene, for such a capability has 
never before existed. The closest 
approximation has been hand-paint- 
ing on a frame-by-frame basis — a 
Continued on Page 474 
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PLC-4 Magazine 


From Cinema Products — the newest, 
most advanced design in 16mm 400 ft. 
magazines. 


FEATURES 

@ Made of extremely lightweight, glass-filled Lexan®, a material with 
greater impact strength than magnesium, the molded plastic PLC-4 
magazine completely eliminates the problem of film spotting 
(caused by particles of magnesium adhering to the emulsion and 
reacting in the developing bath). H& Compartment-type magazine 
design permits the use of either 200 ft. or 400 ft. darkroom cores or 
daylight-load spools. i Hinged magazine doors provide quick ac- 
cess for fast loading and unloading. @ A triple-step light trap on 
doors prevents light leaks. HM Magazine toe is a removable 
aluminum insert, easy to repair or replace. Hl Magazine may be 
fastened to the camera by conventional screw-down methods or the 
unique Cinema Products snap-latch technique. m@ PLC-4 
magazines are extremely silent in operation. 


MAGAZINE COMPATIBILITY 


PLC-4 magazines are compatible 
with all 16mm camera systems 


For further information, please write to: id | ' ie which accept standard 
. 400 ft. Mitchell-type 


enema (=s« MOCMSES ; ] " — magazines. 


Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 


Telephone: (213) 478-0711 i Telex: 69-1339 ll Cable: Cinedevco PLC-4 Magazine 


PLC-4 Magazine ; : shown mounted on 
shown with CP-16R Auricon Cine-Voice Camera 
Reflex Camera. (400 ft. conversion model). 


“IMIR”... 
ALWAYS ONE STEP AHEAD 


The new Senior “F’’ and Light Professional Tripod Heads 
to supplement present ‘Miller’ Lines. 


FEATURES INCLUDE: , —_ , —_ The “F” Head will support 
oe A = medium weight 16mm 

Pan Unit permits (full 360°) i i ie Cameras up to 15 Ibs. and the 

horizontal traverse between : LP-2 Professional Fluid Head 

full fluid drag and free slip for “ee will support up to 30 Ibs. 


filming fast moving objects : eet: Both are available with or 
or events. without the Slip Pan Unit. 


Slip Pan Units are available 
to convert older “Miller” 


Full fluid action tilt (full 90°) Fluid Head models for this use. 


either way with more positive _ 
tilt control and Lock, in Be, 2 There is a Miller Tripod ideally 
any traverse. zi ‘ suited to every Miller Head. 


Model shown is LP-2 : U.S.A. PATENT NO’s. 3,712,571 and 3,592,429 
PROFESSIONAL FLUID HEAD / Others Pending. 


MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Boulevard / Hollywood, California 90038 / Phone: (213) 466-5105 
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THE ECLAIR STORY 
Continued from Page 421 


The laboratory is well equipped for 
both color and black and white, and is 
also quite busy. At one time, both Eclair 
International and the studios were 
owned by the same interests — Mon- 
sieur Mathot, but four years ago the 
camera department was sold to British 
film-producer Harry Saltzman. This 
year Soremec-Cehess gained control 
of Eclair International, but the studios 
and lab remain under Mathot control. 

Before we saw the camera works La- 
Derriere took me to lunch at the studio 
commissary, about two hundred 
meters from the plant. Amid cowboys 
and dancing girls and knights (errant) 
we ate French bread and cheese, 
chased with champagne mixed with 
cassis (black currant syrup). | was quite 
surprised to find champagne sold at 
very reasonable prices, and by the 
glass. The commissary was less of a 
cafeteria than a Parisian bistro. It was 
quite a change from what we have 
grown used to in the States. 

We walked back over to the Eclair 
works after lunch. There | met Mon- 
sieur Guillaume, the director of the 
plant. An intense, cigar-smoking young 
man, Guillaume would lead us around 
his factory, explaining everything in 
rapid French, which LaDerriere tried 
desperately to translate simul- 
taneously. 

Guillaume told me that, currently, 
most of the parts for the Eclair cameras 
are manufactured on a sub-contract 
basis. Only about twenty percent of the 
components are manufactured at 


An Eclair ACL camera goes through a final 

checkout prior to shipment. Papers on the 

desk are camera assembly and inspection 

reports that accompany all cameras 
th bly process. 


Epinay. While most of the machinery in 
the large machine shop is operated by 
skilled metal workers, Guillaume 
explained that Eclair had ordered half a 
million dollars worth of automated, 
tape-driven machinery to speed up 
their shop operations. He hoped the 
new machines would enable him to 
have greater control over parts quality, 
and at the same time, would permit 
Eclair to produce a greater percentage 
of its own parts. Castings are sub- 
contracted, and Guillaume said they 
will continue to be cast on the outside. 
However, castings are, for the most 
part, machined and finished at Epinay. 
In a small room off to one side of the 
machine shop a series of production 
flow-charts indicated the types of 
spares being produced. Extensive use 
of such flow-charts, along with a com- 
puterized inventory, enables Eclair to 
keep track of all production and 
production needs. Runs of various 
parts are scheduled several weeks in 
advance, and are all listed on a master 
production board. | could look up at 
this chart and see that five thousand of 
part XYZ was being run this week, and 
that next week ten thousand of part 
ABC would be run. In a nearby storage 
room Guillaume showed me their stock 
of rough castings. It was strange to look 
at an unmachined NPR body casting. 
The familiar shape was there, but so 
much else was missing. Smaller parts 
are stored in another room, in trays, or 
in plastic bags that might hold an entire 
production run of something like preci- 
sion screws. 


Quality control at Epinay is very strin- 
gent. Several technicians spend their 
days doing nothing but inspecting parts 
for the critical tolerances necessary to 
make cameras function properly. Using 
profile projectors, surface gauges, and 
other very precise tools, these techni- 
cians check over 125,000 individual 
spares each month. Quality control, 
too, has its production flow-chart. Each 
chart is geared to the master program, 
and lists the spares to be inspected 
each day. Once spares are checked 
and approved by the quality control 
department they are sent over to 
camera assembly, in the next building. 

Camera assembly is a large, well-lit, 
room where some thirty-one highly- 
skilled workers build the Eclair 
cameras. Of the ninety people 
employed at the Epinay works, fully 
one-third are here assembling 
cameras. About seventy cameras, of 
various types, are produced each 
month. It breaks down to this: 30 NPR, 
25-30 ACL, 5 Cameflex (CM3), and 
about a dozen of the high speeds. In 
addition, about 150 film magazines are 
produced here each month. 


As we pass by the workmen, and 
peer over their shoulders, they show no 
distraction, and continue to fully 
concentrate on their work. Many of the 
craftsmen are older people, but there is 
a sprinkling of young faces, indicating 
that time-honored skills are continuing 
to be passed down. Most of the people 
work on general assembly, but several 
are specialists, and perform very 
specific tasks, such as building up the 
delicate movement, or assembling the 
critical mirror-shutter. 

When cameras are assembled they 
are taken to the adjacent quality- 
control room for final inspection and 
fine-tuning. Each camera is given a film 
steady test (the test results, about ten 
meters of film, are kept at Epinay for 
future reference, but the test film is 
available to owners on request). The 
NPR and ACL receive special sound- 
chamber tests, utilizing an oscilloscope 
to pin-point any sound problems. Tech- 
nicians go over each camera with a 
fine-tooth-comb, making sure that the 
unit meets all factory specifications. 
Very infrequently a camera fails these 
inspections, and is sent back out to 
assembly, where it is taken apart and 
rebuilt from scratch. Once the cameras 
have been fine-tuned they are put into 
another sound-chamber and given 
standard dB noise level tests (weighted 
“A” scale, microphone one meter from 
the camera). If the camera passes all 
these tests and inspections it goes up 
to the stock storage room to await ship- 
ping. 

When Eclair International receives 
an order, all components listed on the 
order form are assembled together. 
Then another quality control techni- 
cian goes to work to put together a 
camera package. Magazines are fitted. 
BEALA motors have their circuits 
checked once more. The film plane is 
checked. The ground glass. Power 
cables and sync cables are traced for 
continuity. A finder is fitted and 
checked. A lens, if ordered, is mounted 
and checked. The camera is operated 
as a unit, with film, for a final test. And 
once the technician is sure the package 
meets the Eclair standards the camera 
and its accessories are packed and the 
order is shipped. 

The check-out technician fills out a 
final Camera report, and files it for 
future reference. This report has been 
with the camera since assembly, and 
will always be available at Epinay. One 
of the people dug through an old NPR 
file and pulled out the factory report on 
camera number 1653. What a charge it 
was to see the original specifications on 
my own NPR. 

Eclair International maintains a very 
large repair shop on the second floor of 
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(LEFT) Setting up an Eclair ACL for camera steadiness test. All cameras produced are given such tests and the film records are stored at 
Epinay for future reference. (RIGHT) Part of the stockroom at Epinay. Finished cameras and accessories are kept here to await order-filling. 


The four Eclair NPR’s in the foreground are awaiting shipment to the United States. 


the office building. Cameras come in 
from all around the world. Seven ser- 
vice people work on all the various 
Eclair cameras, with a normal turn- 
around of four weeks. Repairs can be 
made much faster in an emergency 
situation. One advantage of this shop 
over all others is the unlimited supply of 
camera spares. A large parts inventory 
is kept downstairs, all cross- and 
recross-indexed on a computer print- 
out. Eclair even stocks a whole, 
complete, pre-assembled camera 
movement. These movements are 
shock-mounted in special cases, and 
are ready to be shipped anywhere on a 
moment’s notice. If a camera suffers a 
major trauma and requires extensive 
repairs, the factory has found it to be 
more efficient to install the new move- 
ment — already assembled, and 
inspected to Eclair tolerances. It makes 
for a cheaper repair, and a better, more 
precise repair. 


Eclair also stocks over $600,000 
(French wholesale value) worth of 
accessories. | saw piles of boxes full of 
12-120, 12-240, 25-250 zooms, orien- 
table viewfinders, fixed-focal-length 
Kinoptik lenses, filters, batteries, 
cables, film magazines, tripods, and 
much more. This stock is used 
primarily to fill camera package orders. 
But all stock is available separately. 
Very few cameras were in stock during 
my visit. | saw half a dozen NPR and 
about as many ACL cameras, and all 
were in the final order-filling process. It 
seems that demand for the Eclair 
cameras consistently exceeds supply, 
so cameras do not stay in stock long. 
Over eighty-percent of their total 
production is exported. French televi- 
sion (ORTF), however, is the largest 
owner of Eclair cameras — more than 
800. The British armed forces, oddly 


enough, are also major owners of 
Eclairs (mostly the 35mm Cameflex). 
Australia gets about 60 cameras per 
year. And the U.S. will receive nearly 
250 a year. 

Epinay has been the manufacturing 
and assembly center for Eclair Inter- 
national since 1947, and except for one 
year, when the plant was shut down for 
some months (in 1972, due to manage- 
ment problems with the British 
owners), production has increased 
substantially each year. Guillaume 
hopes that once the new computer- 
driven shop machines are _ installed 
production can be increased still more, 
in order to meet the ever-increasing 
world-wide demand for the Eclair. 


| said goodbye to Monsieur 
Guillaume and his staff, and La- 
Derriere and | left to go into Paris itself. 
There was still one more plant to see, 
plus the head office. | had heard that 
Paris traffic was a little crazy. But | was 
not at all prepared for what | saw. | can 
only be thankful that | wasn’t driving. 

We arrived, in due time, at the Rue 
St. Maur works. This building was at 
one time the home of André Debrie 
Cameras. We took a very slow and very 
old little elevator to an upper floor. Here 
| was introduced to the Eclair/Soremec 
line of very high-speed cameras. This 
line differs substantially from the GV35 
and GV16. These high-speed cameras 
are really VERY high speed, and are 
intended primarily for jobs like missile 
tracking. Sitting on a table, gleaming in 
glossy white, was the Eclair/Soremec 
VR3000. A huge camera, by anyone’s 
standards, it was designed for 35mm 
film running at 3000 or more frames 
per second. One would think the 
market for such cameras was small, 
but Eclair does over $800,000 a year 
with these monsters. The VR3000 is an 
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Eclair at heart, one can tell, because it 
has quick-change magazines. That is 
about the end of any resemblance to 
other Eclair products. From the com- 
pany that brought us the ultimate in 
“cinema verité” cameras, the VR3000 
was quite a surprise. 

Leading me into another room, my 
hosts had still another surprise for me. | 
was to inspect their new variable-speed 
motor, and the built-in exposure sys- 
tem, both for the ACL. The variable- 
speed motor is made by Thompson 
CSF, a French company, and uses the 
same Hall Effects motor as the ACL 
24fps drive. The variable-speed motor 
provides speeds from 8-75fps. It also 
operated at 24/25 fps crystal- 
controlled. ACL owners will appreciate 
one new feature in this motor: the 
shutter always stops with the mirror in 
the viewing position. There won’t be 
any more inching the viewer open. The 
variable-speed is only slightly more 
bulky than the constant-speed motor. 
LaDerriere said he felt the motor would 
be ready for sale by the end of this 
year. 


The exposure system was very in- 
teresting. It uses through-the-lens 
metering, with a very unusual view-— 
finder display. Instead of visible 
numbers and a mechanical needle, the 
ACL system employs a Light Emitting 
Diode (LED) display. Seven LED’s are 
lined up along the left side of the frame. 
The correct aperture is attained when 
the center LED is lit, and all the others 
are dark. Each of the other LED’s indi- 
cate a half-stop change in the light 
reading. The ASA index (nominally 12- 
800) is entered into the system by first 
taking an exposure reading with a hand 
meter, and then correlating the ACL. A 
small dial on the ACL base (designed 
Continued on Page 484 
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THE ONLY _ 
CONMIPLETE AUDIO 
HOUSE FOR THE 
SOUND MAN. 


NEED AUDIO EQUIPMENT? NAGRA RECORDERS, SENNHEISER, 
BEYER ELECTRO-VOICE, AKG, WIRELESS MICROPHONES, 
ACCESSORIES, CABLES, BOOMS, HEADSETS, SHOCK MOUNTS, 
STANDS, SLATES, OR JUST ADVICE. 
LOOK AROUND FOR THE LOWEST PRICES- THAN CALL US.OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST AND ON TOP OF THAT WE'LL TAKE 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ON TRADE. 


CALL RON OR JERRY (212)972-0825 


AUDIO SERVICES CAND SALES CENTER INC 


969 FIFA AVE..NEW YORK, NY TOOI7 


SALES -SERVICE-RENTALS-LEASING 


TIFFEN 


Available at Dealers throughout the World. 


42” DIAMETER 
ACCESSORIES 


Tiffen 4%” filters are engi- 
neered to meet the exacting 
standards of large diameter 
professional lenses. The 442” 
filter will fit numerous lenses, 
using Tiffen adapter rings, 
eliminating the need for vari- 
ous costly special-size filters. 
Available in all standard col- 
ors, combination colors, neu- 
tral densities, rotating polari- 
zer; and diopters ¥2,1,2, and 3. 


138mm FILTERS 


for Angenieux 20-120 (6x20) 
F2.6 lens. Available in all 
standard colors, combination 
colors and neutral densities. 
Close-up lenses in +12, 1, 2, 3. 


TIFFEN 


SQUARE 
FILTERS 


Tiffen Photar® Filters in all 
colors are available for Tiffen 
and other square filter holders 
in sizes from 2x2-inches up 
to 15x15-inches. 


RECTANGULAR 
FILTERS 


for Arri 16 matte box. Avail- 
able in all colors and neutral 
densities 0.1-1.0. 


71 Jane Street 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 


(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 
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FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A:S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ 18.50 each, postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 


THE PANTHER’S PROGRESS 
Continued from Page 413 


tinuing its impressive if sporadic shoot- 
ing schedule, and the new John Huston 
film about to begin, Morocco is wide 
open for filming. One hopes that the 
inexorable rise of prices will be limited, 
and that the reasonable suppliers will 
see that their long-term interest is in 
holding down the costs of overseas 
clients to ensure that they return to 
Morocco. 

Unable to obtain supplies of East- 
mancolor 5247, we stocked up with 
dependable 5254, carefully crated for 
the tropics. The really baffling problem 
was not the stock itself, but finding the 
empty cans in which to put short ends. 
Due to the ubiquitous energy crisis or 
one of its derivatives, there is a chronic 
lack of film cans. The necessity of un- 
bending those serving as ashtrays was 
happily averted at the last moment, 
when we managed to buy a hundred at 
great expense. 

There are good non-stop flights from 
Casablanca to London three times a 
week on British Caledonian, and so we 
were able to use the excellent service 
and quality of Rank Laboratories in 
London. On the one occasion when 
terribly urgent rushes were sent via 
Paris, the French shipper swore he had 
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Setting up at Casablanca Airport to shoot scene of Clousteau’s arrival. A crew member 
stands in for Peter Sellers on the ramp of the plane. Director of Photography Geoffrey Uns- 
worth, BSC, is in the foreground. In this scene, Sellers arrives bandaged from head to toe 
and, after a suspicious glance at the world, adroitly tumbles down the stairs of the ramp. Mat- 
tresses were laid to protect him during this stunt. 


physically transferred the consign- 
ment onto a London flight, while the 
London shipper swore equally that they 
did not come off the flight in London. 
Sure enough, considerable Sherlock- 
Holmes activity next day discovered 


that they had been left on the aircraft 
ever since, endlessly crossing from 
Orly to Heathrow and back again. 

Our Moroccan sequences went 
smoothly, if only after a great deal of 
behind-the-scenes organization. There 
comes, after a few weeks in North 
Africa, a mental revelation: one realizes 


A former private princely abode, this ornate building in Marrakech served as the Garnatta 
night club at night and a set for “PINK PANTHER” during the day. In the film it is charac- 
terized as being the base of the Fat Man, one of the weirdest of the characters who romp 
through this film farce. 


that frustration at the slow pace of 
progress, the cars which do not arrive, 
the extras who evaporate, only makes 
things worse, and a kind of sympa- 
thetic, crafty cajoling takes the place of 
angry instructions. It is not so much a 
case of “If you can’t beat them, join 
them” as of understanding the life-style 
of a country and finding a subtler way 
to achieve efficiency. 

Working in Morocco, we have come 
to know some of the Moroccan people 
very well, and have found with con- 
siderable pleasure that we were no 
longer thought of as being “on tour”. 
Typical was the banquet given in our 
honour by the transport contractor, Mr. 
Ben Daoud. After an open-air cabaret 
by scores of robed dancers and 
singers, and after considerable quan- 
tities of Moroccan liquor, each table of 
ten unsuspecting crew members was 
served an entire lamb lying on its back 
in gravy, to be eaten with one’s right 
hand, followed by a chicken for each 
person, couscous and pies. 

This side of Moroccan life con- 
trasted to the savage poverty that is the 
lot of most of the people. 

A major problem was crowd-control. 


The almost endlessly colourful permu- 
tations of Kaftans and Jellabas, the 
wizened faces and the wide-eyed 
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urchins have given “THE RETURN OF 
THE PINK PANTHER” the extroverted 
and outlandish background it 
demands, but crowds of several thou- 
sand in the Jema El’Fna marketplace of 
Marrakech can be difficult. We were 
very often forced to take the mobile 
canteen off the street, as well- 
intentioned handouts of food to a very 
hungry and vociferous crowd would 
leave the Unit unfed. The day-to-day 
moral problems of spending film 
money in an underprivileged environ- 
ment apply in many parts of the world, 
but this did not make matters any 
easier for us. The Moroccan police 
force is very cooperative, and effec- 
tively made it possible for us to get on 
with our set-ups, amid the drum- 
beating, dancing, clapping, laughing 
phantasmagoria of a packed Moroccan 
market-place. 

Flying in our charter aircraft from the 
dusty airstrip of Marrakech-Menara to 
the icy concrete wastes of Geneva- 
Cointrin, to land amid pouring rain and 
cheese fondue for lunch, amounted to 
a species of culture-shock. From a 
customs clearance arranged out of 
Morocco on first-name terms in 
miraculous minutes, we now had to 
clear efficient, cool, no-nonsense 
customs into Switzerland. The amazing 
thing about Swiss Customs is that the 
duty, and so the temporary importation 
bond, is calculated not by value but by 
weight. Cheese bears duty at so many 
francs per Kilo, and Hard-Front Pana- 
vision Arriflexes at another. 


After all the weighing and explaining 
that this involved, the actual filming in 


In the Room of Jewels of the Lugash Museum, a Dark Figure evades the electronic eyes and 
radar shield by sliding across the floor on its back, smoothing the way with common floor 
wax. Once at the pedestal of the famed “Pink Panther” diamond, it lowers one mechanical 


Gstaad presented few difficulties. 
Surrounded by fairytale chalets and 


snow-capped peaks, Swiss Official- 
dom was either non-existent, or con- 
cerned to help us to the fullest extent. 
With no police to close streets, we 
simply did it ourselves, in the easiest, 
free-moving location ever. 

Nice is more highly organized, and 
we were lucky to work with such able 
and experienced local people. The 
problem arose, as it sometimes does in 
finding luxurious locations, that the 
reasonable money available to rent, for 
example, a beautiful swimming pool 
seems less than generous to the man 
_ wealthy enough to own and maintain it 
in the enormously expensive area 
around Nice. And when we gently 
suggested that in the course of the film- 
ing, two delivery trucks would “ac- 
cidentally” fall into the pool, thirty-nine 
of the forty owners instructed the butler 
to show us the door. 

Thinking back over the last hectic 
weeks, with studio shooting in London 
now completed, and Tom Priestley 
(“The Great Gatsby”) busily cutting to- 


claw-device onto the jewel’s cushion, while snatching the gem with the other. 


gether what we hope will be a very 
funny film, what sticks out most is the 
versatility and willingness of our crew. 
“THE RETURN OF THE PINK PAN- 
THER’ is one of the new breed of films 
that puts production money where it 
counts, up on the screen. Within a 
reasonable but limited budget, and toa 
very tight schedule, Blake Edwards has 
packed comedy and slickness, images 
of luxury, sights of incredible places 
into an opulent, well-photographed, 
extremely funny motion picture. And he 
has done this partly due to the kind of 
technicians working with us, a crew 
able to achieve exceptional speed with- 
out sacrificing the quality of their work. 

| think of Eddie Mathews, our Gaffer, 
and the other sparks scurrying around 
in the fourth sub-basement of the 
Palace Hotel, Gstaad. With rapid 
changes of set, and locations chosen at 
a moment's notice, these are the gen- 
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tlemen who produce results. | 
remember Nobby Clark and Tony 
Graysmark and the rest, working night 
after day after night on a precarious 
rooftop in Casablanca, cheerfully fend- 
ing off small boys, old ladies and 
policemen while rigging extensive tub- 
ing for scenes brought forward, due to 
the late arrival of an actor. | think back 
to Peter Sutton and Don Wortham 
using their best Arabic to quieten the 
hypnotic drums which might otherwise . 
disturb the continuity of their sound 
between takes. | think of all those of our 
crew who placed the film first and their 
own comfort second on our travelling 
circus: “If it’s Tuesday it must be 
Gstaad.”’ Rushing but not skimping, 
beating off flies, heat, cold and rain, 
they have helped us bring home, and 
for limited means, this classic buffoon- 
ery of Inspector Clouseau and his quest 
for the elusive Pink Panther. a 


“PINK PANTHER” 
Continued from Page 404 


approach this area | can hardly believe 
the sight | see. The Djemaa el Fna is a 
tremendous paved plaza which could 
easily swallow up several football fields. 
It is alive with a kaleidoscopic collage of 
sight and sound — a churning whirl- 
pool of multi-colored humanity. It is 
framed on three sides by souks, stalls 
from which all manner of exotic 
merchandise is sold. 

In the center there are hundreds of 
separate shows going on. There are 
acrobats, strangely-garbed dancers, 
bands playing weird instruments, 
sword swallowers, storytellers spinning 
their yarns, snake charmers, holy men 
reading from the Koran, clowns doing 
their zany thing — a Barnum and Bailey 
world, for sure. Most colorful of all are 
the brilliantly-dressed water-sellers in 
their brass-studded jackets, tight green 
felt Knee breeches, beautiful leather 
boots and pointed hats. Each one 
carries a goatskin bag from which 
dangles an array of small brass cups, 
and each also has a leather purse 
studded with antique gold and silver 
coins — a kind of official badge of 
office, I’m told. The combined effect of 
this bizarre melange of visual and 
auditory stimuli is almost more than the 
senses can absorb. 

On the perimeter of this undulating 
sea of humanity | spy Brute arc lights 
and then the Sam-Mobile, Samuel- 
son’s location vehicle, and | know we 
are getting close to where the shooting 
is taking place. We pick our way 
through the crowds of curious 
onlookers that surround the film- 
makers, and | watch as Christopher 
Plummer strolls down a narrow alley- 
way flanked with stalls and enters a tiny 
barber shop. Blake Edwards yells 
“Cut!”. Then he sees me and comes 
over. There is a happy hand-shaking, 
back-slapping reunion with him and his 
lovely wife, Julie Andrews, who is here 


Producer/Director Blake Edwards talks with American Cinematographer Editor Herb Light- 
man, who was visiting the Marrakech location at his invitation. The author says that by now 
Edwards must regard him as a kind of mascot or “good luck charm”, since he had previously 
invited him to visit the locations of “THE WILD ROVERS” and “THE TAMARIND SEED”. A 
widely travelled globetrotter, the Editor regarded Marrakech as one of the most “foreign” 


places he had ever seen. 


not as the star of the film this time, but 
simply as Mrs. Blake Edwards. 

| have one more to go in this day of 
reunions and that is with Director of 
Photography (Lighting Cameraman) 
Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, whom | 
haven’t seen since a certain 
memorable evening a couple of years 
ago when the British Society of 
Cinematographers paid me the honor 
of asking me to make the awards 
presentation at their annual Operators 
Night Awards Banquet, held at Pine- 
wood Studios. On that occasion, it was 
my very great pleasure to present Mr. 
Unsworth with the top award statuette 
for his inspired photography of 
“CABARET”. 

Now it is an equal pleasure to see 
him again, because Geoffrey Uns- 


worth is one of the nicest gentlemen 
one would ever hope to meet. Soft- 
spoken and possessed of a subtle 
sense of humor, he could easily be cast 
in the role of an Oxford don, but he’s a 
quiet dynamo on the set and gets much 
more onto the screen — it seems to me 
— than his subject offered to begin 
with. 


How It All Began 


After a hectic day of shooting in the 
bazaar, Blake and | are having a drink 
in the lounge of the Hotel Mamounia, 
and | ask him how this latest “Panther” 
project originated. 

“It's something I’ve talked about over 
the years as a possibility, but | never 
entertained the idea as being a realistic 


(LEFT) During night shooting stint in Marrakech, Academy Award-winning Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, looks perplexed 
— but only for a moment, of course. The veteran cinematographer especially enjoyed making this comedy because it gave him a chance to 
work in a looser style. (RIGHT) Edwards with Camera Operator Peter MacDonald, whom he refers to as “one of the best Operators I’ve ever 
worked with.” 
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(LEFT) The Panaflex camera is set up for a low-angle shot of the Fat Man, one of a roster of bizarre characters who populate “THE RETURN 
OF THE PINK PANTHER”. (CENTER) A belly dancer undulates her way through a lavish room that is supposed to be the Fat Man’s base of 
operations. Actually, it is a former lush residence that has been turned into a nightclub. 


i. 


(LEFT) Blake Edwards plots action in one of the colorful actual interiors used as sets. While such locations save thousands of dollars in set 
construction fees, Edwards feels that there are some scenes which still should be shot in the studio. (CENTER) Christopher Plummer, playing 
the Phantom, jewel thief extraordinary, makes his way through the Casablanca air terminal. (RIGHT) Geoff Unsworth takes a light reading. 


probability,” he tells me. “A lot of peo- 
ple had suggested that | do another 
Panther film, but it was just a series of 
unique circumstances that led me to 
decide to go ahead with this one. | was 
scheduled to do a film in Canada with 
Julie, when Sir Lew Grade told me that 
he would like to do an hour-and-a-half 
or two-hour TV series based on the 
Clouseau character. Well, | didn’t want 
to go back to the television grind, so | 
said to him: ‘Look, it seems to me that it 
might be judicious for us to make a 
feature about Clouseau. Then, after- 
ward, you can do whatever you want 
with it in regard to television.’ He 
agreed and we were able to postpone 
our Canadian project and it suddenly 
all came together. It was one of those 
Continued on Page 475 
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A colorfully-garbed native band plays its insinuating melodies, while 
squatting on beautiful hand-woven local carpets. It is local color like this 
that makes location shooting in exotic locales desirable, despite other 


drawbacks. 


AFI SALUTES WELLES | 
Continued from Page 429 


myself out of my acting jobs. | use my 
own work to subsidize my work. In 
other words, I’m crazy. But not crazy 
enough to pretend to be free. But it’s a 
fact that many of the films you’ve seen 
tonight could never have been made 
otherwise. Or if otherwise — well, they 
might have been better. But certainly 
they wouldn’t have been mine. The 
truth is | don’t believe that this great 
evening would ever have brightened 
my life if it weren’t for this — my own 
particular contrarity. 

Let us — Let us raise our cups then 
standing, as some of us do, on opposite 
ends of the river and drink together to 
what really matters to us all — to our 
crazy and beloved profession. To the 
movies — to good movies — to every 
possible kind. 

| leave you now in default of the 
eloquence this high occasion deserves 
with another very short scene from the 
same film — a piece of which you saw 
earlier with John Huston and Peter 
Bogdanovich — just by way of saying 
good night from one who will 
remember tonight — not as a sort of 
gala visit but as a very happy home- 
coming. And who remains not only your 
obedient servant, but also in this age of 
supermarkets your friendly neighbor- 


It was certainly a night for the mavericks. Frank Sinatra, who often casts himself in that role, 
is warmly greeted by Welles. Sinatra not only hosted the gala affair, but sang “The Gentle- 
man is a Champ”, a Sammy Cahn parody on “The Lady is a Tramp”, accompanied by Nel- 


son Riddle and his orchestra. 


A scene from the Orson Welles film, “THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI” flashes onto one of the 
two giant screens installed in the Century Plaza Hotel ballroom. The film tribute also 
included clips from “CITIZEN KANE”, “THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS”, “TOMORROW 
IS FOREVER”, “TOUCH OF EVIL”, “FALSTAFF: CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT” and Welles cur- 
rent production, “THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WIND”. 


hood grocery store. Good night. Thank 
you. 


Remarks by Chariton Heston, Chair- 
man of the American Film Institute: 


The basic intention of the American 
Film Institute’s Life Achievement Award 
was Clear from the beginning: to recog- 
nize a career in film. As dictated by the 
Trustees, the primary criteria of the 
award are specific. The filmmaker 
chosen must have in some _ funda- 
mental way advanced the art of film, 
and his work must be acknowledged 
alike by the general public, the critical 
and academic community, and by his 
professional peers. The careers of the 
award’s first two recipients, John Ford 
and James Cagney, ideally fulfilled the 
standards set. 


Our choice this year is Orson Welles. 
He is surely qualified to stand with his 
predecessors on this dais. In that con- 
text, it’s interesting to note that he 
claims he prepared for his first film by 
“studying the work of the masters: John 
Ford, John Ford, and John Ford.” The 
film was CITIZEN KANE. It’s fair to say it 
has become a benchmark in world 
cinema, an achievement against which 
other films are still measured. 


The first AFl award went to a direc- 
tor, the second to an actor. In Orson 


Continued on Page 468 
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THE LORE OF ORSON WELLES 


Official records list Orson Welles’ 
first film as “CITIZEN KANE”. Actually, 
it marked his fourth effort as a film- 
maker. In 1934 Welles and Virginia 
Nicholson (his first wife) filmed a four- 
minute filmlet, “THE HEARTS OF 
AGE’’, during a drama festival at 
Orson’s alma mater, Todd School for 
Boys. In 1938 Welles, with John House- 
man and Richard Wilson, filmed a half- 
hour movie that served as prologue 
and interlude for the stage comedy, 
“Too Much Johnson”. And in 1939 
Welles filmed an air crash in the Hima- 
layas to introduce “The Green God- 
dess”, a vaudeville presentation. 

Most young men of 24 are still seek- 
ing goals in life and careers to follow. At 
that age, Orson Welles had already 
been a stage star in Ireland and 
America, an author of pulp magazine 
thrillers, publisher of a text on Shake- 
speare, producer of an all-black ver- 
sion of “Macbeth”. He had put Caesar 
on stage in a Fascist uniform, had 
emerged as a great star of American 


From earliest childhood on, his life story reads like 
science-fiction, but his dazzling talent and incredible 
versatility are the stuff that legends are made of 


Welles was the great cinematog- 
rapher, Gregg Toland, ASC, who had 
photographed “CITIZEN KANE”. Dur- 
ing the filming Toland obviously 
enjoyed all of the challenges put 
forward by young Mr. Welles in his first 
creative efforts on a Hollywood sound 
stage. Toland once told Orson he could 
teach him everything he had to know 
about a movie camera during a single 
weekend — and he did it. 

Orson Welles may have devoted a 
great deal of his life to Shakespeare 
and classical theatre, but privately he 
loves the comic strips. He was a great 
fan of “Terry and the Pirates” and he 
always felt that comic strips mirrored 
contemporary life. 

Orson Welles has always’. been 
genuinely concerned about the safety 
of the world but only his close friends 
have taken him seriously on the sub- 
ject. In other years he was always active 
politically in the United States. He was a 
great admirer of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and worked hard to help get FDR 


elected president. One of Orson’s hap- 
piest experiences was when Roosevelt 
told him he would have made a fine 
politician. Fact is, at one time Welles 
seriously considered running as a 
senator from Wisconsin against Joe 
McCarthy. Welles often stated that he 
felt he was a better public speaker than 
he was an actor. 

Contrary to many beliefs, Orson 
Welles has rarely expressed a fond- 
ness for acting. “I do it only when | have 
to, and to make money,” he has been 
quoted as saying. In recent years his 
acting assignments have been inspired 
by his need for capital to finish film 
projects he was striving to complete at 
the time. “Few roles tempt me as an 
actor,” he has said. “Falstaff is one.” 

Orson Welles has always felt that his 
nose was unsuitable for the roles he 
played. For that reason he invariably 
spent many pre-production hours 
experimenting with false noses to 
match the character he was portray- 
Continued on Page 454 


radio, had scared a nation out of its 
wits, had put Shakespeare on records 
and had distinguished himself as a 
painter and pianist. And, a mere three 


On the set of “CITIZEN KANE”, a 25-year-old Orson Welles, made up to look like fiftyish 
newspaper tycoon Charles Foster Kane, waits while Director of Photography Gregg Toland, 
ASC lines up his shot. At that young age, Welles had already lived a dozen lives and distin- 
guished himself in a half-dozen varied fields of the arts. His interests range from the 


years past his first chance to cast a 
vote, he electrified, stunned (and in 
some cases, angered) Hollywood by 
signing an RKO contract that gave him 
complete autonomy to make movies at 
a guaranteed annual salary of 
$150,000. 

Through the years many of Orson 
Welles’ closest friends have considered 
him clairvoyant. “If it exists, | sure as 
hell have it,” Welles has agreed. “If it 
doesn’t, | have the thing that’s mis- 
taken for it.” At one time in his career 
Orson worked as a Kansas City 
fortune-teller at $2 a reading. 

His all-time favorite director was a 
previous AFI Life Achievement Award 
winner, John Ford. Once asked to 
name the screen's three greatest direc- 
tors, Welles had responded: “Ford, 
Ford and Ford.” However, Welles has 
admired and respected other directors. 
Of Fellini, he said: “As gifted as any- 
one making pictures today.” Of Stanley 
Kubrick, he said: “He appears to me to 
be a giant.” But he was not a booster of 
Ingmar Bergman, whom he once 
termed ‘‘more foreign than the 
Japanese” because Orson shared 
neither his interests nor his obsessions. 

Another strong favorite of Orson 


pragmatic to the fantastic. 
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FILMING 


By ROGER C. BROWN 


| guess you would call me an old- 
timer in the documentary, educational, 
industrial film-making field. | have 
directed and photographed more of 
these films than | can remember, in the 
last fifteen years. 

This past winter | took on my first job 
as. a second unit director on a theatri- 
cal feature. It has occurred to me that 
my observations might be useful to 
others contemplating a similar step. 

THE ULTIMATE THRILL is a murder- 
adventure feature film. The setting is 
Vail, Colorado, a ski resort in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. It also happens to be my 
home. 

| fell into the job a little piece ata 
time. Peter Traynor, the producer, 
came into Vail in early Fall on a location 
scouting trip. The ski area promotional 
director, Bob Parker, told him about 
me; called; and | invited him to my 
home to talk about the project. 

The story is fashioned after an old 
classic called THE MOST DANGER- 
OUS GAME where one man hunts 
down and kills other men for sport. The 
script was, and still is, far-fetched. The 
murderer first runs a skier down with a 
helicopter, likes the thrill of it, and goes 


A documentary film-maker has his first go at feature production on a 
story with wild ski, kite and helicopter stunts in the great outdoors 


after his second skier-victim with a bow 
and arrows, and an 18-foot human kite. 
Improbable, impossible things happen. 
Regardless, the story is exciting, so 
rather than rejecting the whole busi- 
ness outright, | offered suggestions on 
how to make it appear real on the 
screen, based on my knowledge of 
what you can and cannot do on skis. Of 
course, | offered my advice free. 

Traynor came back a month or so 
later with a writer and | came forth with 
more free advice. On his third visit we 
worked out a consultant fee-arrange- 
ment, and he introduced me to Bob 
Butler, the first unit director, and his as- 
sistant, Ron Schwary. Then the real 
work began. Re-scripting meetings 
went on and on, in Vail, in Los Angeles, 
and Vail again. 

Butler is a meticulous, hardworking 
director who likes to plan everything 
out as carefully as possible ahead of 
time. This is almost antithetical to the 
approach | have developed to film- 
making over the years. Documentary 
work has taught me the value of an 
open mind. | try to let a sequence 
happen, before trying to make it 
happen. If my subjects have an idea | 


encourage them to develop it. In this 
sense | am a non-director, a photo- 
graphic observer. 

Add to this the fact that Butler’s 
background is in television where 
deadlines and budgets must be very 
carefully adhered to, and mine is in 
sponsored films that often have 
excessive time-allowances. A budget, 
to me, is a flexible sum of money to be 
discreetly divided between real 
production value and the amount of 
money | want to make. Since | enjoy 
making films more than money, and 
value my reputation more than a retire- 
ment fund, | usually go over budget and 
absorb the overage in decreased net 
income. That’s an impossible position 
to take, however, when you are one in 
fifty, rather than one in three people on 
a crew. It would be too easy to make 
half of a beautiful film and have no 
funds left to finish the other half. 

Butler is also fully aware of the limi- 
tations inherent in working with 35mm 
film. | have shot several 35mm TV com- 
mercials, so | knew it was bigger, more 
expensive, and relatively awkward, but 
this did not prepare me for what | 
Continued on Page 462 
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“THE ULTIMATE THRILL” is the umpteenth remake of that durable old classic, “THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME”, in which a slightly 
warped character hunts down and kills other men for sport. This all-out version includes a sequence in which the predator hunts his victim 
from an 18-foot human kite (ABOVE) and drags him all over the landscape dangling from a helicopter (BELOW). It would appear to be sado- 
masochism expressed in Popsicle terms — very Freudian. 


(LEFT) Half the fun of filming in the snow is getting to lug the equipment from one far-flung location to another. This is usually left to “sher- 
pas”, expert skiers who think it’s a blast. (CENTER) A long telephoto lens is often the only way of filming a sustained shot of someone skiing 
down the full slope of a mountain. (RIGHT) The stuntmen who work on this kind of film are a bit different from the kind you find tumbling 
around Hollywood. They have to be game to ski off cliffs like this. 


(LEFT) Helicopters accounted for the largest single item in the budget, but were absolutely essential for this kind of filming. Especially 
valuable is the Bell Jet-Ranger, which can work speedily at high altitudes. (CENTER) In a particularly spectacular sequence, the murderer 
attempts to run his victim down from a helicopter. (RIGHT) The author, veteran documentary film-maker (Summit Films) Roger C. Brown, 
mans the helicopter camera. (BELOW RIGHT) In gorgeous country like this, the temptation is to deviate from the script in order to get spec- 
tacular footage. Brown says: “Do it!”. 


In a typical ski filming position, 
cameraman lies on his back in the 
snow to film skier jumping 
overhead. 


(LEFT) With a long lens, the camera must be operated from a tripod, obviously, but levelling one in deep snow is not the easiest chore in the 
world. (CENTER) It takes a special kind of skill — to say the least — to ski at top speed backwards hand-holding a motion picture camera in 
order to get a shot like this. (RIGHT) Sliding down a snow-covered slope with a tripod is a fast way of getting down, but you can get shishka- 
bobbed if you fall. 
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(ABOVE) Gregg Toland lines up a shot with Welles’ face filling half of the screen and action 
far in the background filling the other half. Extreme depth of field was made possible by using 
a fast film stock (Eastman Super-XX, rather than the standard Plus-X), using a tremendous 
amount of light and stopping down to f/11 or f/16. With the 24mm lens, under the right con- 
ditions, everything from 18 inches to infinity was in acceptably sharp focus. (BELOW) Even 
though the lighting was from the floor with very powerful units used in order to stop down the 
aperture, Toland still maintained extremely delicate gradations of lighting contrast. 


“CITIZEN KANE” REALISM 
Continued from Page 437 


The next problem was to obtain the 
definition and depth necessary to 
Welles’ conception of the picture. While 
the human eye is not literally a 
universal-focus optical instrument, its 
depth of field is so great, and its focus- 
changes so completely automatic that 
for all practical purposes it is a perfect 
universal-focus lens. 

In a motion picture, on the other 
hand, especially in interior scenes 
filmed at the large apertures commonly 
employed, there are inevitable 
limitations. Even with the 24mm. lenses 
used for extreme wide-angle effects, 
the depth of field — especially at the 
focal settings most frequently used in 
studio work (on the average picture, 
between 8 and 10 feet for the great 
majority of shots) — is very small. Of 
course, audiences have become 
accustomed to seeing things this way 
on the screen, with a single point of 
perfect focus, and everything falling off 
with greater or less rapidity in front of 
and behind this particular point. But it 
is a little note of conventionalized 
artificiality which bespeaks the me- 
chanics and limitations of photog- 
raphy. And we wished to eliminate 
these suggestions wherever possible. 


Now, it is well known that the use of 
lenses of short focal length tends in 
itself to increase the depth of field. So, 
too, does stopping down the lens. 

Since the introduction of today’s 
high-speed emulsions, some photog- 
raphers and some studios make it a 
practice to take advantage of the film’s 
speed by stopping their lenses down to 
apertures as low as f/3.5 or 
thereabouts when filming interiors. In 
some instances this is done only 
occasionally, when for some reason 
added depth may be desired for a 
scene or sequence; in others, it is a 
fixed practice. 

To solve our problem, we decided to 
carry this idea a step farther. If using a 
high-speed film like Plus-X and stop- 
ping down to f/3.5 gave a desirable 
increase in definition, wouldn’t it — for 
our purpose, at least — be a still better 
idea to employ a super-speed emulsion 
like Super-XX, and to stop down even 
further? 

Preliminary experiments proved that 
it was. However, merely stopping down 
to the extent which would compensate 
for the higher sensitivity of Super-XX 
was still not enough, though we were 
clearly on the right track. 

The next step inevitably was to stop 
down to whatever point might give us 
the desired depth of field in any given 
scene, compensating for the decreased 


exposure-values by increasing the 
illumination level. 

This, especially on deep, roofed-in 
sets where no overhead lighting could 
be used, naturally created another 
lighting problem. Fortunately, two other 
factors helped to make this less 
troublesome than might have been 
expected. 

First, we were using, as | have been 
for some time, lenses treated with the 
Vard “Opticoat” non-glare coating. In 
view of the considerable discussion 
that has arisen since the introduction of 
these treating methods, | may mention 
that so far | have found this treatment 
not only beneficial, but durable. 
Depending upon the design of the lens 
to which it is applied, it gives an 
increase in speed ranging between half 
a stop and a stop, while at the same 
time giving a very marked increase in 
definition, due to the elimination of flare 
and internal reflections. 

Secondly, due to the nature of our i 
sets, and the lighting problems incident nea 
to our use of ceilinged sets, we were, 
even before we changed from Plus-X to 
Super-XX, making considerable use of 
Continued on Page 458 
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A party sequence from “CITIZEN KANE”, filmed in a deep set with a lower than average ceil- 
ing. Such set-ups necessitated the use of light with great penetrating power. Pressed into 
service as the “backbone” of the lighting complement were twin-arc broadsides developed 
for use in three-strip Technicolor filming, with “Juniors”, “Seniors” and 170-amp arc spots 
used to supplement the lighting when necessary. 


By CHARLES CHAMPLIN, Entertainment Editor, Los Angeles Times 


CITIZEN KANE is almost certainly the most honored film, 
in any language, in the history of the medium. It ranks at or 
near the top of every poll of the all-time best movies. No 
course in film history or film appreciation is complete 
without it. Thirty-five years after it was made, it continues to 
be shown constantly on television and in theatres. It is the 
inspiration for young filmmakers in every part of the world. 
(In a dream sequence threaded through his DAY FOR 
NIGHT, Francois Truffaut re-lives an unforgettable child- 
hood adventure: swiping the stills for CITIZEN KANE from 
his neighborhood theatre.) 

It is possible to discover people who have never seen 
KANE at all, but it is almost impossible to find anyone who 
has seen it only once. Its power and interest are so inex- 
haustible that most of us have seen it again and again and 
again, beyond counting. One young director, himself now 
well-established, told me a few years ago that he had 
studied KANE on a Moviola more than 80 times. In conse- 
quence of all the above, KANE is also one of the most dis- 
sected and written-about movies of them all, and perhaps 
the ultimate tribute to it is that it has survived all its autop- 
sies. A man hesitates to add to the comments, yet every year 
puts CITIZEN KANE in a sharper historical perspective — 
further from the blurring notoriety which attended its birth 
and closer to its true place in film history — and there may 
be another word worth saying. 

In the end what has mattered most is that KANE can be 
enjoyed as well as appreciated. It is, with everything else it 
is, a dazzling and resourceful piece of cinematic story-tell- 
ing, rich with energy, invention and surprise. If it has some- 
thing of a magician’s theatrical extravagance, it also has the 
control and discipline which are vital to the magical arts. 

Filmmakers love CITIZEN KANE because it is such a 
celebration of the possibilities of cinema, a wide-armed em- 
bracing of the whole glossary of sight and sound and mon- 
tage. Yet it ought also to be noted that watching CITIZEN 
KANE for the fifth or tenth or twentieth time is still an oddly 


moving emotional experience. Charles Foster Kane is. 
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neither a figure of sentiment nor of tragedy, but there is 
about him a sense of loss and of waste that is forlorn and 
unsettling. 

Its unabashed and uninhibited theatrical flair makes CITI- 
ZEN KANE very much a young man’s movie, and it treads a 
delicate line between comedy and farce. But Welles at 25 
was firmly in command of the medium, and although Kane 
is an outrageous figure he is never preposterous and you do 
not trace his decline and fall indifferently. The movie is more 
than a glittering ten-finger exercise; if it had not been, if it 
had been only a display of technical wizardries, | think it 
would not have kept its hold on our memories or our affec- 
tions. 

Given an unprecedentedly free creative hand, Welles had 
the wit to surround himself with gifted collaborators as 
eager as he was to use that freedom to produce a unique 
work. 

From Herman J. Mankiewicz, the principal author of the 
script, came not least, | suspect, the real life resonances 
which for a time made it look as if the film might not outlive 
its notoriety, but also from Mankiewicz came the characters 
and their interrelationships which Welles and his Mercury 
Theatre players could make memorable. 

To think of KANE is to see light and shadow in the mind’s 
eye, coils of cigarette smoke silhouetted in a projection 
room, the cavernous dark depths of an immensely dreary 
mansion, sinister faces half-seen. Gregg Toland’s match- 
lessly suggestive cinematography, deep-focused and 
intense, is the perfect carrier of a tale of dark power. The 
equally suggestive art design of Van Nest Polglase, creating 
Xanadu out of shadowy spaces, making an ornate part 
imply a baroque whole, is another triumph of art set free. 

And above them all, impatient, confident, imaginative, 
ambitious, deep-voiced and boyishly handsome, supremely 
gifted, ranged Orson Welles, making a masterpiece about 
money and power and the isolating, corrupting, self- 
defeating possibilities of both, making a masterpiece that 
stuns and impresses today as it did in 1941. S 


THE LORE OF WELLES 
Continued from Page 449 


ing. “For normal purposes, my nose is 
pleasant,’’ Orson has said. ‘‘For 
dramatic purposes, | detest it.” 

What’s the best way to conquer the 
maddening traffic of Manhattan and its 
insufferable lack of legal parking 
areas? Orson Welles had no trouble 
overcoming what has plagued New 
Yorkers for generations. To move 
easily through the concrete jungles he 
hired — an ambulance. 

The stories of the egocentricities of 
Orson Welles are as numerous as they 
are questionable. Does he demand top 
billing over his shadow; Does he pause 
each noon for a minute of silence in his 
honor? “I’ve got a good, healthy ego 
and | like to hear my work praised,” he 
once told Hedda Hopper, “but I’m not 
interested in anything but experi- 
mentation. It doesn’t matter to me 
whether I’m popular in. Hollywood or 
whether or not I'll be written up in the 

Fluorescent or mixed avail- history of the theatre. I’m only 
able lighting in factories, labs, interested in opening new fields or 
public buildings—and you have leaving old ones better than they were 
to shoot color with available . when | entered them.” Welles often 
light. Take the guesswork out OS etd looked upon life as a succession of 
of shooting color — quickly and can ah <a S Wil LT I oe failures because his accomplishments 
easily. Save the tough jobs, and L always seemed to fall short of his con- 
control the special effects. ECTRA* TRICOLOR MEL: 4 ceptions. “I’ve set myself against being 
The new Spectra® TriColor™ oo concerned with any more worldly 
Meter sees green as well as _ | success than | need to function with,” 
blue and red light; IT SEES he has remarked. “I think it’s corrupting 
LIGHT AS COLOR FILM SEES IT. It works for to care about success, and nothing 
you in deep shade, indoor-outdoor balancing could be more vulgar than to worry 

or outdoor color ex- about posterity.” 

tremes. Simple, one- | It is common knowledge that during 

hand operation for in- his eventful life, Orson Welles has been 


stantaneous readout. a novelist, playwright, scenarist, 
This third generation TriColor™’ Meter from painter, magician, fortune-teller, 


Photo Research (the first two received tech- columnist, TV pundit, musician and 
nical Academy Awards) is the newest and best “™™ author of ballets, film and television 
instrument for making available light compat- producer, director and actor. But his 


ible with color films. exploits as a torero are not widely 
heralded. In Spain, Orson, at the tender 
age of 17, became an amateur bull- 
fighter and faced the horns many times 
in the arena. On bullfight posters he 
was billed simply as “The American”. 


Orson Welles has often supported 
federal subsidization of a film school in 
the U.S. “only if they make movies 
instead of ta/king about making 
movies, and if all classes on theory 

a i were religiously forbidden.” Orson has 
(A) Shot under mixed fluorescents; (B) Shot with filter pack predicted by always called film the greatest medium 
no camera filters. SPECTRA® TRICOLOR™ METER. for exchanging ideas and information 


® PHO TO RESEA RCH since the invention of movable type. If 


Welles had his way, there would be a 
The light measurement people World Congress of the film industries of 


3000 No. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 91505 the United States and abroad to 
(213) 849-6017 * Telex 69-1427 A Division of KOLLMORGEN Corporation examine the economics of filmmaking 
and, as Orson put it, “to study the 
public.” B 
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speed film, now you can use 125 
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our laboratory for developing. ‘‘Post- 
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inherent in the film and, in addition, 
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PRODUCER/DIRECTOR DOCUMENTARY 
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deserving few. For some reason, our 
project struck a chord of interest in Mr. 
Ken Morgan at Kodak, and he kindly 
rationed out to us a generous 20,000 
feet from a single batch. 

Several weeks earlier | had attend- 
ed a Kodak lecture sponsored by the 
BKSTS (British Kinematograph Sound 
and Television Society) where the vir- 
tues of the new stock were demon- 
strated in a side-by-side comparison 
with its predecessor, 7254. The com- 
parison was very effective, and clearly 
showed what Kodak has maintained for 
some time: that neither 16mm negative 
stock would stand up well to forced 
development, and that marginally- 
better results could always be achieved 
by allowing the negative to be under- 
exposed, then correcting the result in 
the print. The improvement in grain 
size of the new negative was par- 
ticularly striking when viewed next to 
the same scene shot on Type 7254. 

As we were determined not to have 
to force-develop or unnecessarily 
underexpose our negative, we hired a 
super-fast 25mm f/.95 lens made by 
Angenieux. While this. fast prime lens 
seemed a terrible handicap for a hand- 
held camera after using a zoom, it 
occasionally retrieved an image from 
otherwise hopelessly dark subjects. 
However, focusing this tiny lens under 
such dark conditions is a near- 
impossible task, but a crucial one, as 
the depth of field at f/.95 is virtually nil. 
But under the right conditions, the lens 
can be a lifesaver. 


Anderson, Edwards and Gunther set up to shoot preparations for a rooftop chase in Casa- 
blanca. The film-makers allotted a total of 20,000 feet of 16mm raw stock for the shooting of 
their film, but found the subject matter so fascinating that they soon had to ration themselves 
to keep from going beyond the amount of film that the budget would permit. 


Since we would be travelling through 
several countries in a short space of 
time, | decided to take all 20,000 feet of 
film with us, | wasn’t at all sure that | 
could make foolproof arrangements to 
receive smaller amounts of the stock at 
regular intervals. While this added 
weight was an inconvenience, it gave us 
great peace of mind as we flew off into 
the unknown. 


Reflected in Geoffrey Edwards’ sunglasses is Ed Anderson with the Eclair ACL camera. 
Geoff, an ambitious teenager, had the idea to make a documentary of his father at work. He 
had his own Bolex EBM Electric camera and a Nagra IV-L recorder with crystal control, plus 
several professional microphones, but little actual technical experience in operating the 


We left for Casablanca a few days 
after the feature unit, and as a last- 
minute source of anxiety we were 
asked to take along with us several car- 
tons of important props which the main 
unit needed urgently. Among these was 
a lethal-looking metal crossbow, which 
| knew was intended to provide the 
Phantom with a unique means of 
escape after stealing the Pink Panther 
diamond, but | didn’t really think that 
story would convince a Moroccan 
customs Official. So we were a little ner- 
vous even though this concealed 
weapon we were Carrying was cleverly 
labeled: “Arrow Projector.” 

In a few hours we were Safely in 
Casablanca, where the crew was busily 
rigging for the night-for-night rooftop 
sequences, which were beautifully lit by 
Geoff Unsworth. 

Although our plan was to concen- 
trate on Blake Edwards and the comic 
aspects of the film, the first comic 
scenes were not to be shot for a few 
days yet, so we had a chance to make 
friends with the crew and test our 
liaison with the labs in London. Every- 
one was extremely friendly and help- 
ful, and after the first night’s shooting 
we sent our first few feet of exposed 
neg back to London with the rushes of 
the feature unit. Within twenty-four 
hours we had a cable from our produc- 
tion office reporting that the footage 
was fine. Realizing that our communi- 
Continued on Page 480 
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effects printing, “LIQUITECH” is 
the first wet gate with a film move- 
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arc broadsides. In addition to the 
greater penetrating power of arc light 
aS compared to incandescent, this 
gave us a further advantage, for the arc 
is unexcelled in concentrating the 
greatest illuminating power into a com- 
paratively small unit. 

The use of these lamps made it 
possible to use considerably smaller 
lens apertures than would otherwise 
have been the case, while still keeping 
to satisfactorily low illumination-levels, 


and using surprisingly few lighting 
units. In many scenes, including even 
some in the big sets representing 
Xanadu, ‘“‘Kane’s’’ exaggeratedly 
palatial Florida estate, the entire light- 
ing was accomplished using a total of 
only five or six units, including the arc 
broads and incandescent spotlights of 
all sizes. 

It was therefore possible to work at 
apertures infinitely smaller than any- 
thing that has been used for conven- 
tional interior cinematography in many 
years. While in conventional practice, 
even with coated lenses, most normal 


interior scenes are filmed at maximum 
aperture or close to it — say within the 
range between f/2.3 and f/2.8, with an 
occasional drop to an aperture of f/3.5 
sufficiently out of the ordinary to cause 
comment — we photographed nearly 
all of our interior scenes at apertures 
not greater than f/8 — and often 
smaller. Some scenes were filmed at 
f/11, and one even at f/16! 

How completely this solved our 
depth of field problem may easily be 
imagined. Even the standard 50mm. 
and 47mm. objectives conventionally 
used have tremendous depth of field 


FILMOGRAPHY OF ORSON WELLES 


FEATURE FILMS MADE BY WELLES: 


CITIZEN KANE (1940) Mercury Production, RKO 

THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (1942) Mercury Prod., RKO 
THE STRANGER (1946) International Pictures, RKO 

THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI (1946/48) Columbia 
MACBETH (1948) Mercury Production, Republic 

OTHELLO (1951) Mercury Production, United Artists 


MR. ARKADIN (CONFIDENTIAL REPORT) (1955) Mercury Production, Warner Bros. 


TOUCH OF EVIL (1958) Universal-International 

THE TRIAL (1962) Paris Europa Productions 

CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT (FALSTAFF) (1985/86) International Films Espanola 
THE IMMORTAL STORY (1968) Albina Films/0.R.T.F. 

DON QUIXOTE (1955/71) Oscar Dancigers Prod., unreleased 

THE DEEP (DEAD RECKONING) (1967) 

FAKE (1974) 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WIND (1971/75) unreleased 


FILM PERFORMANCES BY WELLES: 


1940: CITIZEN KANE (Charles Foster Kane) 
1942: JOURNEY INTO FEAR (Col. Haki) 
1943: JANE EYRE (Edward Rochester) 
1944: FOLLOW THE BOYS (In revue with Marlene Dietrich) 
1945: TOMORROW IS FOREVER (John McDonald) 
1946: THE STRANGER (Franz Kindler/Charles Rankin) 
1947: BLACK MAGIC (Cagliostro) 
THE LADY FROM SHANGHAI (Michael 0’Hara) 
1948: MACBETH (Macbeth) 
PRINCE OF FOXES (Cesare Borgia) 
1949: THE THIRD MAN (Harry Lime) 
1950: THE BLACK ROSE (Gen. Bayan) 
1951: RETURN TO GLENNASCAUL (Self) 
OTHELLO (Othello) 
1953: TRENT’S LAST CASE (Sigsbee Manderson) 
S| VERSAILLES M’ETAIT CONTE (Benjamin Franklin) 
L’UOMO, LA BESTIA E LA VIRTUE (The Beast) 
1954: NAPOLEON (Hudson Lowe) 
THREE CASES OF MURDER (Lord Mountdrago) 
1955: MR. ARKADIN (CONFIDENTIAL REPORT) (Mr. Arkadin) 
TROUBLE IN THE GLEN (Samin Cejador ye Mengues) 
1956: MOBY DICK (Father Mapple) 
1957: PAY THE DEVIL (Virgil Renckler) 
THE LONG HOT SUMMER (Will Varner) 
1958: TOUCH OF EVIL (Hank Quinlan) 
THE ROOTS OF HEAVEN (Cy Sedgwick) 
COMPULSION (Jonathan Wilk) 
1959: DAVID AND GOLIATH (Saul) 
FERRY TO HONG KONG (Capt. Hart) 


1960: AUSTERLITZ (Fulton) 
CRACK IN THE MIRROR (Hagolin/Lamorciere) 
| TARTARI (Burundai) 
1961: LAFAYETTE (Benjamin Franklin) 
DESORDRE (Self) 
1962: THE TRIAL (Hastler) 
1963: THE VIP’S (Max Buda) 
ROGOPAG (The Film Director) 


> LE FABULEUSE AVENTURE DE MARCO POLO (Ackerman) 
: CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT (Falstaff) 
: IS PARIS BURNING? (Consul Nordling) 


: THE SAILOR FROM GIBRALTAR (Louis) 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS (Cardinal Wolsey) 


> I'LL NEVER FORGET WHATSISNAME (Jonathan Lute) 
OEDIPUS THE KING (Tiresias) 
UNE HISTOIRE IMMORTELLE (Mr. Clay) 
HOUSE OF CARDS (Charles Leschenhaut) 
KAMPF UM ROM (Emperor Justinian) 
: THE SOUTHERN STAR (Plankett) 
TEPEPA (VIVA LA REVOLUCION) (Gen. Cascorro) 
12 PLUS 1 (Markau) 
BATTLE OF NERETVA (Chetnik Senator) 


: CATCH-22 (Gen. Dreedie) 
WATERLOO (Louis XVIII) 
THE KREMLIN LETTER (Aleksei Bresnavich) 
THE DEEP (Russ Brewer) 


: TEN DAYS’ WONDER (Theo van Horn) 
DON QUIXOTE (Self) 
A SAFE PLACE (Magician) 
THE CANTERBURY TALES (Old January) 


: SUTJESKA (Winston Churchill) 
GET TO KNOW YOUR RABBIT 
MALPERTUIS 


FILMS NARRATED BY WELLES: (Incomplete) 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON (1940) 

THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS 

DUEL IN THE SUN (1946) 

RETURN TO GLENNASCAUL (1951) 

LORDS OF THE FOREST (1956/58) 

THE VIKINGS (1958) 

HIGH JOURNEY (1959) 

SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE (1959) 

KING OF KINGS (1961) 

RIVER OF THE OCEAN (1962) 

THE FINEST HOURS (1963) 

AROUND THE WORLD OF MIKE TODD (1968) 
START THE REVOLUTION WITHOUT ME (1969) 
SENTINELS OF SILENCE (1971) 

DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD (1971) 

THE CRUCIFIXION (1972) 


ORSON WELLES ON TELEVISION: 


1953: KING LEAR (Lear), CBS 
1955: THE ORSON WELLES SKETCHBOOK (6 shows) BBC 
MOBY DICK (Never screened) 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH ORSON WELLES 
(13 half-hour shows) Associated Rediffusion 
20TH CENTURY, CBS 
MERCHANT OF VENICE (Abridged) For CBS, NBC 
MACBETH (Abridged) 
OTHELLO (Abridged) 
THE FALL OF THE CITY (Narrator) 
1958: THE METHOD (Uncompleted film on Gina Lollobrigida) 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH (for Desilu) Winner of a Peabody Award 
1961: TEMPO (Film on the Bullfight), ABC, London 
Recent: ORSON WELLES MYSTERY THEATRE 
(A series of 26 dramas for BBC) a 
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when stopped down to such apertures. 
Wide-angle lenses such as the 35mm., 
28mm. and 24mm. objectives, when 
stopped down to f/11 or f/16 become 
to all intents and purposes universal- 
focus lenses. 

But we needed every bit of depth we 
could possibly obtain. Some of the 
larger sets extended the full length of 
two stages at the RKO-Pathe Studio, 
and necessitated holding an accep- 
tably sharp focus over a depth of nearly 
200 feet. In other shots, the composi- 
tion might include two people talking in 
the immediate foreground — say two or 
three feet from the lens — and framing 
between them equally important action 
taking place in the background of the 
set, thirty or forty feet away. Yet both 
the people in the immediate fore- 
ground and the action in the distance 
had to be kept sharp! 

In still other shots, Welles’ tech- 
nique of visual simplification might 
combine what would conventionally be 
made as two separate shots — a close- 
up and an insert — in a single, non- 
dollying shot. One such, for instance, 
was a big-head closeup of a player 
reading the inscription on a loving-cup. 
Ordinarily, such a scene would be 
shown by intercutting the closeup of 
the man reading the inscription with an 
insert of the inscription itself, there- 
after cutting back again to the close-up. 
As we shot it, the whole thing was com- 
pressed into a single composition. The 
man’s head filled one side of the frame; 
the loving-cup, the other. In this 
instance, the head was less than 16 
inches from the camera, while the cup 
was necessarily at arm’s length — a 
distance of several feet. Yet we were 
able to keep the man’s face fully 
defined, while at the same time the 
loving-cup was in such sharp focus that 
the audience was able to read the 
inscription from it. Also, beyond this 
foreground were a group of men from 
12 to 18 feet focal distance. These men 
were equally sharp. 

This unorthodox technique, as might 
be expected, brought with it a 
completely new set of photographic 
and lighting problems. Solving them 
taught us a lot. For example, there is 
the matter of setting focus on scenes 
like these, where it is necessary to 
spread the depth of field over an 
incredibly great area. Any experienced 
cinematographer or still photographer 
will automatically reply, “That’s easy — 
just split your focus between the 
nearest and farthest points you want to 
keep in focus!” Yes — that’s the answer 
— but just where should you focus your 
lens in order to do this? 

This is something only practical 
experience can answer consistently, for 
while the depth of field of all lenses falls 
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When you shoot a film, what else could 
you be making at the same time? 

When you organize a storyboard, what 
additional use does it have? 

When your client has more than one 
communication requirement for the same 
subject, what else can you recommend? 
A filmstrip, of course. 

All you have to do is select appropriate 
frames from the storyboard, convert 
dialog into commentary, and include a 
still camera with your equipment. 

In return for which, you will be providing 
your client with an opportunity to offer 
his message in two separate ways, for 
use with various audience sizes and for 
different distribution requirements. 
Meanwhile, you will be picking up extra 
income (and pleasing your client, too!) 
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Only famous laniro lighting fixtures, (the ones you get in Strand 
Century lighting kits), give you cool-to-touch fiber glass housings, 
for safe, comfortable handling at any time. And only Strand 
Century kits give you superbly rugged carrying cases for years of 
trouble-free use. 


Strand Century kits offer the 
best kit value available any- 
where. Light weight. Sturdy, 
durable stands. Easy to adjust 
during use. Smooth, even light 
‘distribution. Quick heat dissi- 
pation for fast pack up. 


For use on location, and in 

the classroom, or wherever 
rugged portables are needed, 
insist on Strand Century light- 
ing kits. Write for details to 
National Director of Television / 
Motion Picture Sales, 


Strand Century Inc 
20 Bushes Lane, 
Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407. 


STRAND CENTURY INC 
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off more sharply in front of the point of 
focus than behind it, this effect varies 
not only according to the focal length of 
the lens used, but according to the 
degree to which it is stopped down and 
the point upon which it is focused. 
Gaining this experience, one certainly 
learns surprising things about the 
behavior of lenses. For example, | 
discovered that a 24mm. lens, stopped 
down to f/8 or less, becomes almost 
literally a universal-focus objective at a 
certain point. If it is set to focus on a 
point 4 feet 6 inches in front of the 
camera, everything from 18 inches to 
infinity will be in acceptably sharp 
focus. There are also some lenses 
which as they are stopped down, 
suddenly reveal totally unexpected 
optical characteristics at certain set- 
tings, and quite as inexplicably lose 
them as they are stopped down further. 
| have known of instances in which 
lenses were excellent until they were 
closed down to, say f/6.3, but became 
distinctly inferior at apertures below 
this point — only to recover their quality 
again as the diaphragm passed the 
f/11 or f/16 mark. 

Lighting for this combination of 
ultrafast film, coated lenses and 
radically reduced apertures offers its 
own new problems. One has to learn a 
completely new system of lighting- 
balance. The fast film tends to flattened 
contrasts: but the coated lenses and 
the reduced apertures both tend to 
increase contrast. As a result, one must 
light scenes made in this manner with 
much less contrast than would be his 
custom under more normal cCir- 
cumstances. 

Again, the precise degree of change 
depends upon the stop used; but in 
general, the shadows must be “opened 
up” with a more general use of filler 
light, the highlights must be watched, 
and when optical diffusion is used, dif- 
fusers such as the Scheibes, which 
tend to soften contrasts, are generally 
preferable. Obviously, too, when you 
are dealing with film of the extreme 
sensitivity of Super-XX, you will find 
that even at reduced apertures, 
extremely delicate gradations of 
lighting-contrast pick up, registering 
far more strongly on the film than they 
do to even the trained eye. Yet, 
strangely enough, once a cinematog- 
rapher has accustomed himself to this 
type of lighting, it becomes in many 
ways easier than more conventional 
lighting, for it is simpler, less artificial, 
and employs fewer light-sources. 

A further innovation in this picture 
will be seen in the transitions, many of 
which are lap-dissolves in which the 
background dissolves from one scene 
to another a short but measurable 
interval before the players in the fore- 
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ground dissolve. This is done quite 
simply, by having the lighting on set 
and people rigged through separate 
dimmers. Then all that is necessary is 
to commence the dissolve by dimming 
the background lights, effectually fad- 
ing out on it, and then dimming the 
lights on the people, to produce the 
fade on them. The fade-in is made the 
same way, fading in the lighting on the 
set first, and then the lighting on the 
players. 

In closing, | would like to pay high 
tribute to those who were associated in 
the making of “‘Citizen Kane’’, 
Producer-director Orson Welles, of 
course, heads the list; he is not only a 
very brilliant young man, but also one 
of the most delightfully understanding 
and cooperative producers and direc- 
tors with whom | have ever worked. Art 
director Perry Ferguson is another 
whose ability helped make “Citizen 
Kane” an unusual production. His 
camera-wise designing of the settings 
not only made it possible to obtain 
many of the effects Welles and | sought, 
but also made possible the truly 
remarkable achievement of building 
the production’s 110 sets, large and 
small, for a total expenditure of about 
$60,000 — yet gave us sets which look 
on the screen like a much larger expen- 
diture. RKO special-effects expert Ver- 
non Walker, A.S.C., and his staff han- 
dled their part of the production — a by 
no means inconsiderable assignment 
— with ability and fine understanding. 
Finally, the operative crew who have 
been with me for so many years — 
Operative Cinematographer Bert 
Shipham, and Assistant Cameraman 
Eddie Garvin — played their 
accustomed parts in helping me to put 
Orson Welles’ initial production on the 
screen. Experimenting as we were with 
new ideas and new methods, none of 
them had an easy time. But thanks to 
the spirit of understanding and 
cooperation which prevailed, we 
emerged with what | think will prove a 
notable picture, and, | hope, the 
starting-point of some new ideas in 
both the technique and the art of 
cinematography. & 
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For Bell & Howell 


70-Series Cameras - 


The most complete 
line of camera view- 
finders offered any- 
where is this high 
quality Birns & Saw- 
yer family of hard- 
coated precision op- 
tics. In six different 
focal lengths to fit all 
Bell & Howell and 
other “C’-Mount cam- 
eras that utilize view- 
finder lenses. 


150mm 
(No. 1375) 


75mm 
(No. 1374) 
$24.00 


; 
Illustrated: B & S-made filter slot 
modification for Bell & Howell 
Model 70 cameras, Catalog No. 
1731, $85.00 (including 1 filter 
holder). B & S filter holders (be- 
low) for the Bell & Howell-Filmo 
are made of fine spring steel — a 
handy filter system with spare 


_ gels and holders, Catalog No. 


1773, $24.95. 


SOmin PAC 10mm 
(No. 1373) | (No. 1372) 
$19.00 


$19.00 $55.00 


BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


1026 NO. HIGHLAND AVE. e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90038 
(213) 466-8211 e CABLE: BIRNSAW e TELEX 673280 


(No. 1370) 


Rotating aerial image, quartz-halogen illumination, solid state sequencer, 
interchangeable 16mm, Super 8 and 8mm modules. 


Our uniquely designed intermittent drive system and fixed pin registration combined 
with State of the Art electronic and electromechanical automated controls have resulted 
in a professional optical printer of extreme versatility within reach of your budget. 


Several models of standard and aerial 
needs of the independent filmmaker, 


image optical printers available to satisfy the 
universities and motion picture laboratories. 


Write for brochure. 


ARRI FLEX 


SAVE $3,053 ON ARI 16BL 
OUTFIT COMPLETE WITH ZEISS 
10-100 VARIO SONNAR LENS! 


Here’s the package! 


Arri 16BL w/10-100 
Zeiss Vario Sonnar 


Suggested List Price 


196.00 
$13,049.00 


$ 9,996.00 
YOU SAVE $3,053.00 


Arri 16BL w/12 x 120 Ang., Universal 
motor, w/CP crystal control, 400’ 
mae matte box, battery, alum. 
$5,600.00 


$4,999.00 


450.00 
321.00 
339.00 
669.00 
299.00 
299.00 
200.00 
100.00 


260.00 
300.00 
339.00 
189.00 

$1,100.00 
Angenieux 12 x 120 (Ari mount). . $ 900.00 
18mm Kinoptik (Arri mount). never “used $ 249.00 


Arri AC synch. motor, 24fps w/AC 
power pack 
Arri 400’ Mag (for 16S) 


Arri 400’ 16BL Mag 

Arri 400’ 16BL lens housing 

Arri 400’ 16BL Mag 

Arri Schneider Xenon 50mm F2.0.. 
Arri Schneider Xenon 28mm F2.0.. 


AAMAS AAHAWmHOmHOH 


_ VIDEO and SOUND 


EDITING EQUIPMENT 


Guillotine 16mm straight and 


Presto splicer 16mm heat splicer. . .used 
Guillotine 16mm straight and 

diagonal 
Guillotine super-8 splicer workshop. . new 
Maier-Hancock 816 splicer 
‘Maier-Hancock 816-S splicer 
Maier-Hancock 1635 splicer 
Moviscop 16mm editor 
Minette 16 editor 
Minette 16 rewinds (pair) 
Minette super-8 mode S5 


Cinemex Sua cement splicer 
Swiss made List $29.50 new 


AS no AmAOMmOHmOHMmoOw wo 


PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell 1535B 

Bell & Howell 1535B 

Bell & Howell 1500 series 
Auto Load 

Bell & Howell 302 opt. & 
mag./zoom lens 

Bell & Howell 16 Silent 

Bolex 421 opt. mag. 16mm 

Bauer P6 opt. mag. 16mm 

Bauer P6 Synchron opt. mag 

Bauer P6 autoload-16mm 
(no sound) 

Siemens 16/16 interlock w/2 
lenses, counter, cases, 
synchronous motor, remote 
control box 

Sonorex 16/16 

Bauer Studio 16/16 interlock 
projector (same as Sonorex) 
Demo with full factory warranty 

Elmo 16mm 
Demo with full factory warranty 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hervic #6 Quartz Light Kit 
Sun Gun w/Cine 60 Belt 
Cinema Products Aero-kit 
Pentax 1° Spot Meter w/case 
Minolta Auto Spot 1° w/case 


Miller Super-8 Fluid head 
Miller Model “‘F’’ Fluid head 
Miller Pro Fluid head 
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MAIL & PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


“THE ULTIMATE THRILL” 
Continued from Page 450 


encountered in THE ULTIMATE 
THRILL. 

Let me repeat one point. In docu- 
mentary filming you often try to let the 
action happen; in theatrical filming 
most of the time you make the action 
happen. The theatrical director, then, 
has to be a well-organized, positive 
kind of person who can get things 
done, on schedule. He may be an intro- 
spective artist, as well, but a good 
director, from my limited observations, 
knows above all what he wants and 
goes after it. He does not play a waiting 
game as a documentary film-maker 
often does. 

It was only a short while after | met 
Butler that he made the statement, 
“Everybody is the enemy. You and | are 
going to make this film.” My reaction 
teetered between suspecting him of 
paranoia, and the flattery | felt at being 
a proclaimed co-conspirator. It has 
occurred to me since then that Butler 
probably says this to a number of peo- 
ple who work on films with him and that 
they all feel like members of 2 special 
elite working force. 

The conspiracy | speak of is not 
against any individuals, but is a con- 
Spiracy against inertia. It is difficult to 
coordinate a large crew (between 30 
and 50 people). The problem is that you 
only need all of the people some of the 
time. Meanwhile, a lot of imaginative, 
eager employees who desperately want 
to be useful find themselves with noth- 
ing to do. This affects their per- 
sonalities: some are patient, some 
despondent, and still others create 
unnecessary work. Tempers flare up 
the same way they do when there’s too 
much work. 

In my opinion, and this is a generality 
subject to numerous exceptions, 
smaller crews with a greater variety of 
individual responsibilities work more 
harmoniously and efficiently. Certainly, 
a two- or three-man documentary crew, 
or an individual director-cameraman, is 
far more productive in a given time 
span. The main reason is that less com- 
munication is needed among the crew 
members; therefore, more energy can 
be directed outward towards the sub- 
ject matter. 

In remote locations a large crew can 
be an outright disaster. For instance, 
we (the second unit) shot our part of a 
skier-helicopter collision in a place that 
was accessible only by helicopter. Our 
crew was four people: the skier double, 
Craig Agneberg; the pilot, Larry Doll; a 


¢ Payments: We accept Certified Checks or Money Orders. 
Personal checks cause delay. To use your Bank Americard 
or Mastercharge, send card number and expiration date, 
20% deposit required for all C.O.D.’s. ¢ Shipping Charges: 
extra, Please send est. chgs. Excess will be refunded. All 
shpg. chgs. not paid will be billed COD. Min. $3.00 shpg. 
chg. © Prices are valid when submitted for publication but 
may change without notice. Quantities are limited. 


927 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 
(213) 477-9569—(213) 879-9616 


second cameraman, Dick Durrance; 
and myself. The first unit decided to 
use the same location. They tried to 
pare down their crew, but had difficulty 


camera & hi-fi 
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getting it below twenty people. This 

meant a minimum of four round trips complete souud 

for the helicopter at $225/hour. And e / 

that part of the crew that arrived first ICQULCE, 
TORE fiRe - TRANSFERS 

had to wait for the others, in snow, with 7 A Oa? SOUND EFFECTS 


no building to get warm in. And as time “MUSIC 
slipped by the weather began to Sound EDITING to Picture mm 
change, forcing them to shoot in un- NARRATION recording 


Sarees *MIXING 
matching light. If they had been able to g jas 

cut the crew in half they would also <~s mm 
have cut the helicopter expense almost <=SS 


2 
in half, and they might have added as =~, 2 “SAME DAY SERVICE” on 
much as two hours to their shooting ~ DAILIES, TRANSFERS & EFX. 


time, thereby avoiding the cloudy 


weather that developed later in the day. _ 2 “AWARD WINNING MIXER: IRV NAFSHUN 


After working with Butler for the 
better part of six weeks it was obvious 
that paranoia plays no part in his per- 
sonality. He is a tireless man, who like CGE AYRE GEVERAL HUNDREDS 
the spring on a Bolex camera, runs at 
24 frames per second until he stops. He (DALLAS TEXAS 7520 
doesn’t slow down to 18, and then 12, “ 
and to 6 frames before giving up. When 
he does run out of energy, there is no 
negative response. He only smiles, ton 
comments to the effect that his mind tog 
has turned to noodles, and retires. The ——— 
only recurring negative comment he THUMB VOLUME 
uttered was, “It’s boring.” This simply a 
means he felt there was a more exciting 
way to handle a scene or shot, or that YODER CRYSTAL 16 
an important discussion had wandered « FEATURING NEW EXCLUSIVE HUM 


VOLUME CONTROL 


off into irrelevancy. J a 

| never saw Butler get overtly angry. © ee Bleu er emery Change 
His self-control seems ever present. 
Part of this coolness, however, has to 
be credited to his assistant director 
who is good-humored, but decisive, 
volatile and capable of losing his 
temper. Butler readily let him tackle . . ; 
some of the thorny problem areas. The This exclusive new feature allows picture 
combination of the two was very effec- and magnetic track relationship to be 
tive. adjusted while the projector is running. 

Butler's comments about everybody Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
being the “enemy” do bring a point to operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. 
mind which should be mentioned. In There are four new models for single and 
the film industry the labor supply double system playback and studio 
grossly exceeds the number of quality recording. Write for full details. 
available positions. Too many people ~ J 
want to be film-makers. There must be W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. | 611 Howarb STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 
ten to one hundred people ready to fill 
every available job. I’m sure that more 


aspiring film-makers give up because 
of a lack of opportunity than from a lack MAGN ETIC H EADS 
of ability. REBU i LT 


An established director like Butler is 
in a buyer’s market when it comes to All Auricon-type heads rebuilt to factory specifications 
hiring a crew. He can afford to be very 2-day service — reasonable prices 
selective. He doesn’t have to tolerate One year unconditional guarantee 
prima donna artist acts, moodiness, or ; , 
over-sensitive egos. Through a process New and rebuilt heads also available. 


of trial and error he knows he can find 

people who are not only talented, but MAGNET ONE 

are also willing to work fifteen hours a 

day, seven days a week (thank God the 

union only allows six), for weeks on Camera Pare aele Sound 

"eT as ba et a 7342 Fulton Ave., North Hollywood, CA 91605 (213) 780-5112 


feelings, or bruised egos, and it isn’t 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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obviously what the industry terms a 
“jerk off,” he will go out of his way to 
A study of the Motion Picture and remedy the situation. In this sense he is 
Television Arts and Sciences within a simply being a decent human being as 
degree program, taught by a distin- well as a good film director. 
guished faculty. As money and time began to run out, 
Butler became less and less selective 
Now Registering. Write for a descrip- about locations and matching weather. 
tive brochure. Here he demonstrated an uncanny 
ability to select locations where the 
cameraman could frame out undesir- 
CO Es U M B | A CO _ L cE G E able elements. It was a mind-bender to 
watch him set up a scene that was sup- 
925 No. La Brea Ave. posed to take place in a remote 
. deserted location. In the particular se- 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 quence I’m thinking of, the murderer, 
ess icish cae tama 851-0550 who is supposed to be flying a hang- 
glider, hits his victim with his skis. 
Butler set the scene up on the upper 
end of a ski lift where dozens of people 
were getting off, standing around, and 
watching us. The bullwheel was emit- 
ting loud noises, tourists were scream- 
ing, “Look at them make the movie, 
Mabel!” From my point of view every- 
thing was wrong, but Butler went blithe- 
ly on as if the film company had spent a 
half million building the perfect set. In 
answer to my feeble protests, the whole 
crew would chant, almost in chorus, 
“Don’t worry. They’ll love it in Des 
Moines.” 

Joking aside, Butler knew he had to 
finish the picture — he knew his budget 
limitations, the mobility of crew, and he 
made the best of the circumstances. 

Prior to filming, the production 
manager, Terry Carr, asked me to help 
him estimate the costs involved in the 
second-unit work. My estimates were 


My, ee : . under most of the time. Fortunately, the 
OW, we psi reed Lill ; — producer, Peter Traynor, liked the 
_. material we were getting so he went 


for your , oe | along with the new financial require- 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


ments. 

The biggest single over-budget item 
second most was the helicopter. We knew we were 
® tC) % going over, but superior locations, un- 
important decision tracked snow, and increased mobility 

e outweighed the additional cost. 
Other miscalculations came from 
underestimating the difficulty of work- 


ing with 35mm film. Just off hand, | 
would say that 16mm film is about three 


Your first important decision was composing, lighting and 
shooting. 

Now comes your second most important decision. . . having it 
processed where you know your visual conception becomes a times as easy to work with in every re- 
reality with no flaws. Mite spect. 

That’s where we come in. At Photo Processors your job is as Specifically, weight is a problem. We 
important to us as it is to you. could not get along with less than one 

We’ve invested in the finest color equipment available. Our “sherpa” (a good skier, in this case, 
team of color specialists are here to insure the best end-product who can haul equipment around the 
possible. mountain) for each cameraman when 

Send your next color job to us and let us show you what we we were skiing between locations. Two 
mean. sherpas per cameraman would have 

) been better. When | shoot 16mm ski 

shots | often don’t use a sherpa at all. 
Power: the battery belt just barely 
: drives the Arriflex 35mm camera at 24 
ehoto processors inc. fps in cool weather, and often it doesn’t 
; when it gets cold (below 10° 

Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 : ; : 

AC 512-472-6926 Fahrenheit). This means hooking up two 
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belts in a series in order to get enough 
power. Fortunately, Dick Durrance, 
who is an experienced 35mm skiing 
cameraman, was aware of this problem 
and had the necessary hookup for two 
belts. 

Magazine loops: we were con- 
tinuously breaking the loops when the 
weather was cold. A specially- 
constructed backpack which protects 
the loops would have avoided this 
problem. 

Lenses: the 25mm-to-250mm zoom 
was by far the most useful lens we had, 
but it is big, heavy, motor-driven and 
requires a tripod. This makes it a real 


Once upon a time GREAT BIG 
STUDIOS made all the IMPOR- 
TANT FILMS. It took lots of 
heavy equipment and lots of 
heavy people. 

Times have changed. 

Today it’s lightweight equip- 
ment. Small crews. Independent 
film-makers. 

The Film School is the place to 
learn independent film-making. 
Located just 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco in Half Moon Bay. 
Students, work with award win- 


With only eight students in a 
class, there’s enough 16mm equip- 
ment to go around, and instruc- 
tors have time to help you 
individually. 

Beginners or advanced students. 
Day or evening classes. But 
most important, we care about 
you and how we can teach you 
techniques it took us years to 
master. Send for our free catalog: 
The Film School, 

P.O. Box 907, Dept. C, 

Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 
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bear to move around in deep snow. 
Tripods: both Durrance and | had 
O’Connor 50 fluid heads, but he had his 
mounted on an Arriflex ball-socket 
joint, and legs. His setup was heavier, 
but much easier and steadier to use. 
Helicopter mounts: the cold affected 
both the Continental and the Tyler 
mounts, but the Tyler is less exposed, 
and, therefore, easier to keep warm, 
particularly the zoom lens which is 
really out in the air on both mounts, and 
subject to tremendous chill factors. 
Jiffy pocket warmers can be taped to 
the inside on the zoom lens housing on 
the Tyler, and this helps. We ordered a 
Continental mount in first, but had to 


return it in favor of a Tyler. 
Helicopters: the additional hourly 


cost on a Bell Jet Ranger was well 
worth the investment. We were forced 
to use the smaller Bell J-2 for the last 
few weeks of our work, and we found it 
slow and inefficient. One example: it 
took the Jet Ranger, with four 
passengers, less than six minutes to go 
from 8,000 feet to 11,000 feet in alti- 
tude. It took the J-2 with two 
passengers, almost twenty-five minutes 
to make the same trip. 

| was fortunate in being able to get 
Dick Durrance to work as a camera- 
man with me. He has directed and 
photographed dozens of his own ski 
films. Most of the time we were both 
operating cameras, but occasionally, 
when | wanted to direct a scene without 
looking through the camera, | knew | 
could count on Dick to get the shot | 
wanted. Later on in the shooting, Dick 
and | divided into what were essentially 
two second-units. This allowed us to 
take maximum advantage of time and 
talent. 

A pitfall | should mention which faces 
any documentary film-maker working 
on a theatrical feature is this: you'll 
have a tendency to go for spectacular 
footage and you’ll be tempted to 
deviate from the script in order to 
achieve this goal. Do it! This is what a 
good producer and/or director will 
want. But don’t forget the day of 
reckoning. You will have to make your 


ning professional film-makers. or call (415) 726-5537. 


e 8mm & Super 8mm Reels 
in steel, 200’ to 2000’. 


e 16mm Reels in steel, plastic 
and sheet aluminum. 


e@ Shipping Cases in 
fibre and plastic. 


e@ Split Reels in steel 
and aluminum. 


e 35mm & 70mm Reels in 
steel and aluminum. 


e 8mm & 16mm cans 
in steel and plastic. 


Reel perfection is a GOLDBERG tradition! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A. @ Denver, Colo. 80217 
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FOR YOUR PRECISION TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL REQUIREMENTS CHECK WITH: 


FRIGIDHEAT 


BOX 12037 OR 
1-615-383-4255 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Change Your Luck 
Be A Consistent Winner! 


Order Now. Several methods professional gamblers use to win heavy 
money at craps, roulette, 21, baccarat, chem de fer and poker. You 
can be aconsistent winner at all these games. Also, the third favorite 
method horse players use to consistently win at the races. Also, 
every cardplayer has a tell that they cannot possibly conceal at 21 
and poker. The book explains several of the methods that have been 
used by dishonest gamblers to overcome the odds and win real 
heavy money at craps, roulette, 21 and slot machines. All completely 
explained and illustrated in this book by noted gambler who has 
practiced the profession for 38 years. Send $5.00 cash, check, 
money order, or C.O.D., to Shop By Mail, Dept. 1L2, 17765 Laurel 
Road, Morgan Hill, Calif. 95037. 10-Day money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied. 


sequence work in the film. As the 
production grinds to a finish, you will 
find yourself spending more and more 
time doing the boring transitional shots 
that make the film work. You probably 
won't leave yourself enough time for 
this part of the job, but if you don’t, the 


end result will suffer. 
As asecond unit director, | was faced 


with one particularly agonizing deci- 
sion; the selection of the doubles for 
the actors. | devised what | considered 
to be a fairly severe test of the doubles’ 
skiing abilities. First, | had them run 
one of the most difficult mogul faces in 
Vail called “Look Ma.” | asked them to 
run several times and each time | asked 
them to increase their speed. At one 
point, one of the doubles simply 
shushed (went straight down) the whole 
slope which, up until then, | thought 
was an impossibility. 

Next | took them to a set of cliffs and 
asked them to jump both cliffs in a con- 
tinuous run. | knew that if they were not 
up to the task they would lose a certain 
amount of control and either fall, bail 
out, or make a sloppy second jump. 

| came away with five qualifiers for 
three parts. Two of the qualifiers with 
lesser skiing ability were much better 
physical facsimiles of the actors. The 
better skiers were slightly off in weight 
and height, and because of their young 
age moved more nimbly than the actors 
who were in their 30’s. So the choice 
was between better doubles or better 
skiers. 

| talked with Butler about my quan- 
dary and he was sympathetic, but still 
left the decision with me. | went to bed 
that night feeling uneasy and un- 
decided. 

In the cold, half-light of dawn, still 
more asleep than awake, | opted in 
favor of the better skiers. In 15 years of 
experience, and dozens of accidents, 
some very serious, it has become clear 
to me that | shouldn’t demand any- 
thing beyond the ability of the people | 
have selected to do a hazardous job. 
Maximum ability will result in a max- 
imum performance. 

| didn’t want to hurt anyone and | 
didn’t want to have to change doubles 
halfway through the show. As it was, we 
still had a broken ankle and a sprained 
wrist, but this was connected with the 
kite flying, not the skiing. 

In looking at the rushes, and some of 
the really incredible cliff-jumps that the 
doubles, Ed Lincoln and Dean Jones, 
pulled off, | have become very comfor- 
table with the decision | made to go 
with maximum skiing ability. 

Thinking back to the beginning of my 
career it occurs to me that | was very 
fortunate in starting with ski films. Ski- 
ing, as a motion picture film subject, is 
ideal. So much of the excitement of film 
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is motion, either of the subject, or the 
camera, or both. 

Creative skiers, attempting some 
kind of rhythmic expression can take 
advantage of a mountain and the 
gravity used in descending it. This 
gives them an advantage over a 
dancer, for instance, whose moves are 
carried out on a flat surface. 

Because the snow is soft, the 
cameraman can complement the 
skiers’ action with exceptionally-steady 
travel shots (provided the cameraman 
is a good skier). In addition, the simple 
graphics of colorfully-dressed subjects 
moving against white snow and a blue 
sky offers still another plus for the sport 
as a film subject matter. We missed this 
opportunity in part in THE ULTIMATE 
THRILL because two of the lead 
characters were dressed in dull 
clothes. The browns and blues almost 
worked as camouflage in some shots. 

In THE ULTIMATE THRILL chase 
sequences it quickly became apparent 
that on-the-snow travel shots, which 
offer limited perspective, should be 
replaced with helicopter aerials. In this 
way the overall terrain can be shown. 
The audience cannot only see where 
the skier is coming from, but also 
where he is going. The audience, for in- 
stance, knows the skier is approach- 
ing acliff even before the skier knows. 


Another excellent (in my opinion), 
but expensive, idea we followed was to 
shoot many of the chases in untracked 
snow. This gave the murderer a clear 
line to follow, and left the victim at a 
great disadvantage. In the final chase 
sequence the victim tries to eliminate 
the murderer by leading him off bigger 
and bigger cliffs. The murderer faith- 
fully follows the tracks over each cliff, 
hardly blinking an eye as he sails thirty 
or more vertical feet (perhaps a hun- 
dred in actual distance) through the air. 
Here again the overview of the ski 
tracks, plus the murderer following 
these tracks, adds greatly to the visual 
excitement. 

The problem with the untracked 
snow approach, of course, is that you 
can’t do retakes in the same location 
unless you want to wait for a new snow 
fall. Vail, however, is not short on new 
exciting locations to move to. 

THE ULTIMATE THRILL was an 
exciting project for me. It’s an ultimate 
thrill all of its own for a 16mm film- 
maker to see his stuff in 35mm wide- 
screen. It was a privilege to work with 
Bob Butler who has to be one of the 
great theatrical directors in the busi- 
ness. In fact the whole crew was first- 
rate. | heartily recommend the change 


for any documentary film-maker who - 


has an opportunity to work ona 
theatrical. rs 
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New Solid State 
Optical/Magnetic 
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Intercinema used a whole new 
technology to prevent distortion 
and hum while boosting amplifier 
efficiency. Result: You’ll hear your 
film the way it was meant to be 
heard. With bright, crisp sound. 
Loud and clear. And every sound 
revealed. 


Operates from right-to-left or 


left-to-right. Reads 16 and 35mm 
magnetic or optical film plus 1/4” 
magnetic tape. Completely solid 
state—no tubes to blow out. New 
design amplifier/speaker. Adjust- 
able magnetic head. Two pilot in- 
dicator lights for magnetic or 
optical. Unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Send check or money order. 

$339.50 
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AFI SALUTES WELLES 
Continued from Page 448 


ac Welles, we honor both crafts. His 
AN phenomenal talent, unquenchable 
energies and unflagging enthusiasm 
have served him equally well on both 


SDECI | sides of the camera. Indeed, they have 


now and then impelled him to function 
OPTICALS FOR TELEVISION 


m as producer, writer, designer, gaffer 
CO MOTION PICTURES © etfects and make-up man, though to my 
e ug knowledge he has never fallen off a 
663-9331 = 
horse for pay. 

His achievements outside the 
cinema are memorable, as well. On 
stage, he’s done everything from 
Shakespeare to sawing women in half. 
Early in his career he assembled an 
extraordinarily gifted company of 
actors, the Mercury Players, and 

\ featured them in a memorable series of 
ry plays. 

4 At the same time he electrified the 
= Golden Age of radio with the same 
Tv actors in the Mercury Playhouse. He 
663-9331 > brought most of them with him to Holly- 
v wood, planting a whole patch of 
co riTrez flourishing talents in film. Throughout 
his career, his energies, his talents, and 
the fields they’ve reached could be 

described as protean. 

Perhaps one of his most significant 
contributions to film was his pioneering 
effort as what we now call an indepen- 
dent filmmaker. In the Forties, when 
almost all production was still studio- 
based, Welles began making films 
entirely on location as a maverick inde- 
pendent, putting them together with 

= ~~ - spit, string, and chutzpah, blazing the 
: — trail for many filmmakers to follow. 
a /\ — FF Happily, Orson Welles continues to 
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pioneer. 
We must mark the work we value 
while its makers are still with us, and it’s 


é 2 — ; : - ; y also good to mark the work of a man 
“ > ee 7 who is still doing it. Orson Welles came 
a to films young enough to be burdened 
_ , with that uneasiest of labels, a ‘Boy 
Wonder’. He’s no longer a boy, but he’s 
j ! 
USE FAMILIAR CINE LENSES FOR VIDEO § | St!2 wonder: 
a Robert Wise on HOW IT WAS 
COMQUIP S Over the years when people discover 
that | was the Film Editor on CITIZEN 
EXCLUSIVE KANE and MAGNIFICENT AMBER- 


SONS, | am often asked what it was like 

35mm FIXED LENS ADAPTER working with Orson Welles in those 
days. My reply always has to be 

Permits the Use of Fixed Focal Length Lenses with Color TV Cameras “stimulating, chaotic, exciting, mad- 


®No Light Loss = Use Standard CINE or SLR lenses dening, pe Wh Tag ahade He 
® Built-In Iris # No Field of View Change BES SOLAR OT OF SON. ERs 
: moment Orson would indulge in some 
#Focusing Mount ®25mm & 30mm Formats Available . 
s Provides wider angles, macro focusing and special effects scat Byes ie 8 Pro oe 
not possible with conventional zoom lenses. mare, 


Sh off the picture. Before you could do 
DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED Send For Free Spec Sheet that, Orson would come up with some 


Comauip Inc. 366 S Maple Ave.,Glen Rock, N.J. O7452 (201) 444-3800 idea, some concept, that was so 
absolutely brilliant it staggered you — 
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and so you never walked. You stayed 
and you worked and you created and 
you learned and it was a marvelous 
time. 

In recent years, when the con- 
troversy developed as to who deserved 
the major share of credit for the 
screenplay of CITIZEN KANE, Herman 
Mankiewicz or Orson, | have often been 
asked my opinion on that matter. I’m 
forced to reply that | have no opinion 
for | have no specific knowledge in this 
area of CITIZEN KANE. | came on the 
picture as Film Editor just after it 
started shooting and there simply was 
no question of the authorship of the 
screenplay during the making of the 
film or for many years after. 

| do know, as one who worked 
closely with Orson on KANE, that there 
is no doubt in my mind, and I’m sure in 
most others who worked on the picture, 


whose film it is. \t is Orson Welles’ film. 


As the film-maker, he was the creative 
and driving force behind every frame of 
the picture and in many frames with his 
fine portrayal of Charles Foster Kane. 

Orson Welles’ stamp is indelibly on 
every aspect of that classic film and this 
should never be forgotten. 

Those years working with Orson on 
KANE and AMBERSONS were one of 
the most stimulating and memorable 
periods of my, now, many years in the 
picture business. | want to commend 
The American Film Institute for extend- 
ing its Life Achievement Award to 
Orson Welles. 


Dennis Weaver on WORKING WITH 
WELLES 


“He’s a giant in our industry.” That 
phrase has been used so much that it 
has almost become meaningless. 
However, when you’re talking about 
Orson Welles it falls out of the mouth 
naturally and effortlessly ... the truth 
always comes easy. 

Whether he is narrating a docu- 
mentary, playing Macbeth or directing 


and starring in CITIZEN KANE, his work | 


is at once overwhelming and unob- 
trusive. He adds a dimension to the 
material that goes far beyond the 
printed page. Seldom have we been 
privileged to witness such an ex- 
plosive and penetrating talent. 
Whenever we watch Orson at work, 
the work never shows. He never plays 
safe but makes daring and theatrical 
selections. Still he performs with such 
honesty, truthfulness and economy that 
it appears simple. We are apt to think, 
“Oh, acting is just being natural, | could 
do that.” We probably thought the 


GET THE BEST 
WITH THE BEST 


4.2L SYNCHRONOUS %” TAPE RECORDER 


NAGRA RECORDERS 


The NAGRA 4.2L is the standard of excellence for recording original motion 


picture production sound tracks. 


plug-in modules, installed as 


required, consist of various microphone preamps, crystal generator, self- 
resolver, camera speed indicator and automatic level control, 


United States Distribution — Service — Sales 


: NAGRA MAGNETIC RECORDERS, INC. 
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Southern California Sales and Service RYDER MAGNETIC SALES CORP. 1147 North Vine St., Hollywood, California 90038 (213) 469-6391 
Available in Canada BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA, LTD. 


APPLICATIONS: 

TV and photo studios ¢ Cinema- 
tography e Stage lighting e Flood 
lighting ¢ Street and highway 
lighting ¢ Architectural illumina- 
tion @ Industrial work areas e 
Agricultural lighting — plant cul- 
tures, greenhouses e Automo- 
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PanLUX 


ELECTRONIC 
footcandle and 


footiambert* meter 


12 MEASURING RANGES 
from 0.05 to 12,000 fc 


| From blazing light to almost total dark- 


ness, the Panlux Electronic measures 
intensities from 0.05 to 12,000 foot- 
candles, with twelve ranges for critical 
readings. 


‘Its spectral sensitivity is balanced to 


read daylight and all commonly used 
artificial light sources without added 
filtration. And the unique design of 
the Panlux light probe compensates 
for the “cosine factor’ (erroneous 
reading of oblique light) common to 
other meters. 

The ultra sophisticated Gossen Pan- 
lux Electronic, with built-in operational 
amplifier, is indispensable in every 
field of illumination engineering. 


*Measures footlamberts with 
accessory luminance adapter: 


oa thing when we watched Bill . = E At better camera stores or write for color brochure 
Robinson dance. Every artist with a tive headlight evaluation. And BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES, INC. [fy | 


touch of genius makes us feel his work more! GOSSEN DIVISION 
is effortless. P.O. Box 1060, Woodside, N. Y. 11377 
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You Showed us the NEED 
These New Test Films 
Fill that 


@ 35mm full coat multifrequency test film recorded over entire 
surface (except sprocket area). 

35 microsecond characteristic at 90 ft/min 

70 microsecond characteristic at 45 ft/min 

Can be used to calibrate 1, 3, 4,6 channel equipment with 
response to 20kHz at 90 ft/min and 10kHz at 45 ft/min 


@ Super 8mm, single track test film (edge track) recorded at 
the 18 frame rate, i.e. 3 ips: Response to 8kHz 90 microsecond 
characteristic. 


Standard Tape Laboratory is the only supplier of these test 
films. Quality is superb. Delivery is prompt. Write or phone for 
further details and prices. 


STANDARD TAPE LABORATORY, Inc. 


2081 Edison Avenue 
San Leandro, CA 94577 
(415) 635-3805 


Thisisall the recorder you need! 


Here’s a fine piece of equipment — made especially for the motion picture 
industry — that’s right for just about any assignment. The Arrivox-Tandberg 
incorporates every essential capability without an ounce of fluff. And be- 
cause its carefully selected features are 
right, it’s priced right! Write for detailed 
literature before you buy any recorder 


at any price! ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
P.0. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
1011 Chestnut St., Burbank, Calif. 91502 


ARRIVOX-TANIDBERG 
PROFESSIONAL 14” TAPE RECORDER 


We might think that one so blessed 
might develop disdain for us lesser 
lights, but Orson’s talent glows the 
brighter because of his warm and lov- 
ing feeling for his fellow performers. 

When he directed TOUCH OF EVIL, | 
accepted a small part described only 
as the caretaker of a motel. The call for 
the first day was eight AM and | wasn’t 
used until four PM. Sitting around the 
set is an important part of the actor’s 
craft. On this day it turned out to be a 
real blessing. | began to bring ideas for 
the character to Orson. He always 
weighed them and usually said some- 
thing like, “Hey, that’s good, butontopof 
that what if .. .?” giving me a stimulat- 
ing thought that spurred me on, making 
me feel that nothing was being 
imposed but that! was creating. 

| was playing Chester in GUN- 
SMOKE at the time. Orson’s first words 
to me were wonderful. He asked me 
what were some of the outstanding 
characteristics of Chester. | mentioned 
that he was a follower. Whereupon 
Orson said let’s make this character 
totally different. Never let anyone get in 
front of you. This made me walk with a 
quick step always glancing from side to 
side to see if anyone was making a 
move beside me. 

While most directors would have 
played safe and asked me to do what 
they knew | could, Orson’s impulses 
wouldn't allow it. He wanted something 
fresh and new. We decided that the 
character should be tremendously 
attracted to women but at the same 
time, totally scared of them. | had a 
scene with Janet Leigh in a motel room. 
| told Orson | was having trouble stay- 
ing in the room and still being true to 
the selection we had agreed upon. | 
had an impulse to run and he asked 
what was stopping me. | said according 
to the script I’ve got to stay in the room. 
He told me that the script must yield to 
the truth ... so run! The rest of the 
scene was played peeking at her from 
behind trees with a good fifty feet 
between us. 

I’ve never ceased to be surprised 
and delighted by Orson’s adaptability 
and creativity. TOUCH OF EVIL was 
filmed in 1957 but to this day | cherish 
the experience as a near-perfect actor- 
director relationship. 


Francols Truffaut on THE WELLES 
LOOK 


Twenty years ago one talked too 
much about actors and not enough 
about directors. Today it is the other 
way around. Many critics speculate 
endlessly on what happens behind the 
camera and forget to describe what’s 
on the screen. As a former critic, | feel 
partly responsible for this, and since | 
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am given the opportunity to speak 


about an actor/director, | choose to 

describe the actor. : | -_ 
His physical and intellectual pre- me et 

cociousness, his portliness, his stature x 


and the depth of his voice, have im- Oa 
posed upon Orson Welles parts of men The NEW 2, 4, Or 6 plate 
Moviola 


older than he. Since the inception of his 
career, he has played kings and men of Gat Console 
power, tyrants or monsters, in short, , e . 
abusive characters. : Ed Itors 

As he himselt is a poet, a humanist, a a 
liberal and an artist primarily conscious 
of sound (he is the most musical film- 
maker), one can see that this good and 
non-violent man was caught in a con- 
tradiction between his own personal 
feelings and those he has to portray in 
the parts given him because of his 
physique. 

He has resolved the contradiction by 
becoming a moralistic director, always 
showing the angel within the beast, the 
heart in the monster, the secret of the 
tyrant. This has led him to invent an act- 
ing style revealing the fragility behind ; 
power, the sensitivity behind strength. eae pyle ately 
The character created by Welles walks LAUMIC COMPANY INC information 
sealed sie dheeiely Shas nee ophate 35 WEST 45th STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 SO ind s 
ways like a crab, cross the set SALES * SERVICE ° RENTALS a 


diagonally with his eyes directed back- Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 

stage. Orson Welles hardly ever looks your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED? © 

into his partner’s eyes — or just long 

enough to exchange glances. His eyes 

rest on a point above his opponent's 

head, for the Welles hero, who in reality a 5 rT 

is almost always a Shakespearian hero, il this S acial ro actor! 

can only have dialogue with the clouds. Ol Fe a 
What is behind this look? Its par- 

ticular expression belongs only to For single and double-system recording; re-recording; film-to-film trans- 

Orson Welles. It is altogether distracted fers; tape-to-film transfers; double-system interlocked previews; quick 

and melancholy, painfully preoccupied access projection; scratch track production. And for dozens of other 

and suggesting that secret thoughts special purposes that only the Sonorex 16/16 Interlock Projector can do. 


underlie the speech we hear. His Write for complete literature. 
dramatic style, softly hallucinated, is ede 


unique in the world in its unequalled 


poetic strength. ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.0. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
eee ee ne eee ee nk 1011 Chestnut St., Burbank, Calif. 91502 


over the /ast thirty five years to consider 
Orson Welles’ powerful personality that 
we have simply forgotten that Orson 
Welles is also a prodigious actor. 
Let me, add, finally, that Orson 
Welles, having abandoned too soon, 
after OTHELLO, the part of the young 
leading man, has often managed to 
inject his very style into others: Anthony 
Perkins in THE TRIAL, Charlton Heston 
in TOUCH OF EVIL. 
The weakness of the strong, this is 
the subject that all of Orson Welles’ 
films have in common. The fragile 
giants who are at the center of his cruel = & 
fables, discover as the film unfolds its + 
“ribbon of dreams”, that we can SONIORE X: ic /ic 
preserve nothing; not youth, not power, 
not love, and that life keeps tearing us INTERLOCK SOUND PROJECTOR 


apart. Bi 
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Do you want a superb, ready to roll 35mm. 
outfit for your own studio, complete and at 
an unbeatable cash price? 


MITCHELL BNC CAMERA with 
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and AC start boxes, cables etc. 00 
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us what you need — AC and DC motors, magazines, lenses, frame cutters, 


obie lights, etc. 


Write to: Dennis Rosario, 


Rentacamera Ltd., 8-12 Broadwick St., London W1V 1FH, England. 


ECO - 7390 The ultimate film reproduction in 
sharpness, color & silversound 


ECO - EF Excellent low contrast print rendering 
7389 with silversound for TV or projection. 


16mm EKTACHROME ECO 7252 16mm ULTRASONIC CLEANING 
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ONE AND ONLY WELLES 
Continued from Page 433 


truths and misconceptions that have 
plagued Welles throughout his career. 
Welles had been labelled profligate 
because the film’s budget had gone 
from $350,000 to $2-million but few 
understood that the added cost was 
caused by two illnesses to Miss Hay- 
worth that delayed filming. 

Actually, Welles is an economical 
and resourceful director and most of 
his current uncompleted projects are 
simply victims of financial stresses. For 
example, after “THE LADY FROM 
SHANGHAI”, Welles scripted, directed 
and starred in an adaptation of “MAC- 
BETH” on a 23-day shooting schedule 
at Republic Studios. He had made 
“CITIZEN KANE” for only $850,000. 
More recently he had filmed the highly 
applauded “THE TRIAL” under sched- 
ule and budget in spite of the fact that 
at the last moment before production 
began, his financiers could not come 
up with the money for sets and Welles, 
during a single weekend, converted the 
film’s background to match a deserted 
Paris railroad station he had gotten 
permission to use. During filming of a 
sequence for “OTHELLO”, costumes 
failed to arrive so he switched the 
scene to a Turkish bath so that the 
actors could perform in towels. 

It was in 1950 that Welles pulled up 
stakes in the United States and 
departed for Europe. During the ensu- 
ing years he has devoted most of his 
talents in those areas. He has been 
termed an expatriate but that is a term 
he vigorously opposes. 

“lam an American who lives all over 
the place,” Welles says. “I’m no longer 
young enough to bear arms so why 
shouldn't | live where | like and where | 
get the most work?” 

Orson also has pointed out that he 
was once recognized as an American 
emigre in Italy, but when he moved to 
Madrid he became an Italian emigre in 
Spain. 

It appears obvious that today Welles’ 
interests lie mainly in creating films. He 
has little or no interest in acting in them, 
but he continues to perform screen 
roles in order to help. finance his film- 
making projects. He appeared in “THE 
LONG HOT SUMMER?” to help finance 
his completion of a modern version of 
“DON QUIXOTE”, which is now fin- 
ished after 15 years of off-and-on work 
but is unreleased. He became host of a 
BBC TV series, Great Mysteries, to 
help defray costs on his current pro- 
ject, ‘‘THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WIND”. He played roles in three Univer- 
sal films to help finance his “CHIMES 
AT MIDNIGHT”, based on his favorite 
character, Falstaff. It is ironic that such 
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a man who is so devoted to his craft 
that financial risks are accepted as per- 


sonal burdens could ever be dismissed wiik | ay <a, Ss t hri fifo, 


as being “too extravagant.” aey, 

He makes his home today ina ia Fe /- | i 
country-house outside Madrid aE , ‘ - 
(although he is rarely there) with his -_ a ' : Ab, le i = 


third wife, Paola, former Italian actress, 
and their daughter, Columbina. He was 
previously married to Virginia Nichol- 
son, from whom he was divorced in 
1940, and to Rita Hayworth. 

He is a huge man, six-feet-two, and 
his weight ranges above and below the 
300-mark, depending on his dieting 
habits. A full beard, grey and black, 
dominates his rotund face but fails to 
dim the intensity of his piercing brown 
eyes. He’s still the rebel he always was 
and he lives the life of aman always ina 
hurry. But he never carries a watch and 
he has a terrible reputation as a keeper 
of appointments. He has never been 
overly-amiable’ with sponsors or 
production, executives because he be- 


lieves they prevent him from succeed- for ANIMATION /TITLING/FILMSTRIP: the thriftfax camera stand: 


ing with what his imagination con- Accurate. Versatile. Moderately-priced. Made and guaranteed by 
ceives. And he falls into a rage if FAX Company, producer of the first/only combination 12/16 Field 
anyone dares to fool around with one of Disc, used in the thriftfax stand — and available separately. Ask for 
his scripts. full details. Ml Animation Cameras — Single-Frame Drives .. . 

He is a great admirer of the late John Animation Supplies: Tell us your needs or ask for price-lists. 


Ford; once he ran “STAGECOACH” FA X COMPAN Y 


every night for a month. He thought a 374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105—213/681-3084 
great deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 


campaigned vigorously for him during 
his presidential campaigns. He also 
admires Jean Renoir, D. W. Griffith and eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee keke eee eee eee eee 


Eisenstein. 
Of himself, he says quite frankly: “I 
have most of the accepted sins.” 


He has no pretensions, hates sespeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteee eee ee eee eee eee eke eee ee eee eee 


snobbery, racial discrimination and 
injustice. 14860 BROADWAY (61 ST.) NEW YORK, NY. 10023 @ 212-541-6464 


His idolaters far outnumber his SPECIALISTS IN HORIZONTAL EDITING EQUIPMENT 
critics. The years have anointed him 
with a self-sustaining fame reserved 


only for such international celebrities 
as Chaplin, Cocteau, Picasso, Elling- , 
ton and Hemingway. In 1971 the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 

Sciences finally got around to honoring : re 

him with a special Oscar, a recognition ’ 

from Hollywood that many believe was 


much too long in arriving. Yet the 
laurels that have begun to be heaped 


upon his ample shoulders will do little 


more than stimulate a brief pause in the y . EQUIPMENT 
wild, spirited existence he has de- 
signed for himself as he makes his bull- 
elephant charges wherever he feels \ 
there is a story to be told, a film to be Pn \ AND 
made, a challenge to be met. ; 
As one film critic put it so succinctly, KY ; 
echoing the sentiments of many , ES IE 
thousands of movie buffs throughout C a : 


the world: 

“Even an Orson Welles failure is a 
dozen times more interesting than 
many a successful work by many a less 
talented director.” a 
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PROFESSIONAL 
16/35mm 
CAMERAMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


PROFESSIONAL by Verne & Sylvia Carlson 
cw | MORE THAN 
(Gian | 400 PAGES... 


Vastly expanded coverage on all 
Cameras and equipment: 

© Arriflex © Bolex ¢ Eclair ¢ Auricon 
© Kodak © Maurer © Mitchell, etc. 


A practical guide for every individual 
now working or planning to work— 
ANYWHERE in the film industry 


Verne Carlson is a free-lance director of Docu- 
mentaries, Television Commercials, and Feature 
Films. He is also a consultant to a medical re- 
search institute, lectures to film groups and 
conducts camera courses for professionals. He is a 
member of the IATSE (Cameramen), SMPTE, SPIE, and 
SPSE. More than 400 pages and over 130 illus- 
trations. 

This definitive work is the result of 25 years of 
experience in the film industry. Covers every- 
thing for the Studio Cameraman and Assistant. 
Also for In-plant, Newsreel, Documentarist, and 
the Experimental Film Maker. Profusely illus- 
trated with actual photographs. Liberally supplied 
with data tables and charts. 

This unique handbook also provides guidelines, 
tips, warnings, and “‘tricks of the trade.” The 
book draws upon firsthand knowledge as well as 
the experiences of other talented professionals. 
The result is the finest guide book of its type 
ever published for the professional as well as 
the aspiring cameraman. In connection with all 
major professional 16/35mm Cameras, Maga- 
zines, Lenses, and Accessories . . . every phase 


of installation, operation, and usage is fully 


covered. 


Available through your photo dealer, 
bookstore... or order direct: 
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THE NEW ECP &IM SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 438 


technique that is extremely limited in 
scope, produces crude, unacceptable 
results by modern standards, and is 
completely unfeasible economically. 
But despite the imposing description of 
ECP & IM capabilities already present- 
ed, the list is far from complete. In fact, 
the flexibility and sophistication of this 
system make it impossible to predict all 
the creative possibilities which will be- 
come apparent once it goes into use. 

As noted earlier, the ECP & IM sys- 
tem was conceived by Wilton R. Holm 
and Petro Viahos at the AMPTP Re- 
search Center. They hold patents on 
electronic compositing and image 
modification which have been as- 
signed to the AMPTP, and which the 
Association has licensed exclusively to 
Image Transform, Inc. The ECP & IM 
system will be built, and its services 
marketed, by Image Transform. 

AMPTP patents on the electronic 
compositing and image modification 
technologies have been granted or are 
pending in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

It is estimated that Image Transform 
will invest more than a_ half-million 
dollars in building the system and its 
production facilities in Hollywood. An 
estimated six months of planning and 
an additional year of construction and 
testing will be required before the ECP 
& IM system will be available on a 
commercial basis. The development 
work at Image Transform is being 
carried out under the direction of its 
president, Joseph E. Bluth. James 
Shepard is project manager. 

Image Transform, Inc. is known 
world-wide for its tape-to-film transfer 
facilities, but its electronic capabilities 
extend well beyond tape-to-film 
transfer technology. 

In March, 1972, Image Transform 
contracted with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to 
process Apollo 16 lunar and trans- 
earth video transmissions. And in 
December, 1972, Image Transform 
processed the live lunar television 
transmissions of Apollo 17. 

Additionally, Image Transform was 
awarded the much sought-after con- 
tracts to do all archival videotape-to- 
film conversions for the entire Apollo 
and Skylab programs. 

Image Transform plans to create a 
new division of the company to operate 
the ECP & IM System, and will add its 
own proprietary technology to the 
system. The end result will be a signifi- 
cant advancement in the state of the art 
of image processing. bs 
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MAGNETIC HEADS 
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SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERAS 
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Priced from $325.00 
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ONE DAY SERVICE 
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(MITCHELL FITTING) 
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Hinged Cover — Single Lock 
Fits all Mitchell-Wilcam, Cinema 
Products, Frezzolini, SS-3 etc. 


WILCAM PHOTO RESEARCH INC. 
8619 Yolanda Avenue 
Northridge, Ca. 91324 
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“PINK PANTHER” 
Continued from Page 447 


crazy things that just happened.” 

| tell him how delighted | am to see 
Geoffrey Unsworth on the film as Direc- 
tor of Photography and | ask him what 
factors entered into his selection of this 
quiet artist of the camera. 

“The selection of Unsworth was 
simply pure good luck on my part,” he 
replies. “The timing just happened to 
be perfect. I’ve always admired his 
work and wanted to work with him, and 
when young Tony Adams, our 
Associate Producer, said that he 
understood that Geoff was available, 
there was just no contest. | was 
delighted to go after him. 

“| have an enormous respect for his 
talent and, in terms of working with 
him, | didn’t find anything different in 
terms of establishing rapport. He is a 
very soft-spoken gentleman with a con- 
siderable sense of humor. It’s a very 
quiet, droll sense of humor and | love it. 
He’s fast and effective and he has one 
of the best Operators that I’ve ever 
worked with, Peter MacDonald. It’s just 
a pleasure working with Geoff. He has 
an enormously modern imagination for 
a guy who has been around as long as 
he has and done as many things as he’s 
done. Quite often you find that some- 
one with his vast experience has 
become steeped in some sort of 
traditional way of doing things, but | 
point to the lighting of ‘CABARET’ and 
the exciting things he did on that pic- 
ture. Hopefully, he will be doing that for 
me, too.” 


| ask Blake to tell me a bit about the 
shooting that took place in Casa- 
blanca, prior to the move to Marra- 
kech, and he says: “In some respects 
Casablanca was not unlike Marrakech, 
but in other ways they’re quite different. 
The main contrast between the two is 
that Marrakech has a more interesting 
native aspect to it. It’s less of a city — 
more savage, more colorful. To be 
sure, the problems here are pretty 
much the same as they were there — 
and on any foreign location, for that 
matter. There’s the perpetual language 
problem. But in addition, the Moroc- 
can equivalent of Montezuma’s 
Revenge has been a major problem 
with this company — trying to keep 
them together and out of the bath- 
room. Just about everybody’s come 
down with it (or up, as the case may 
be), including our very rugged French 
assistant, who had spent a certain 
amount of time in the Foreign Legion. 
It’s the hardest thing you can imagine to 
make a comedy under those con- 
ditions.” 
Continued overleaf 
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One Tota-Light covers three walls from 
the fourth wall. 


One Tota-Light covers four walls from 
the comer of a room. 


Gull-wing reflector design provides 
exceptionally wide, even, bright light 
pattem. 


Lights behind itself—220° maximum 
vertical beam angle. 


Delivers up to 150 fc at 10 ft., over a 
wide 90°square beam angle. 
Reflector doors compensate for 
“fall-off” in cyc lighting. 
Interchangeable 500, 750, 

4000 watt quanz lamps. 

Soft, bright umbrella locks into light 
without accessories. 


Wide range of durable, pre-cut gels 
for diffusion, daylight conversion, 
special effects. 


lota- light: 
More (han Jit 
Q New light. 


US. Pat. 3852582 


Gel frame locks directly into Tota-Light. 
Mounts atop doors, open or closed, 
as well as on stands and clamps. 
Gaffer-tapes to walls and windows. 
Up to 8 Tota-Lights stack on one stand 
or clamp for “single” source. 
Tota-Light pans and tilts 360° 

Snap on, flexible shafts attach small 
flags and reflectors to Tota-Light, 
clamps and.other components. 
Snap-together flags and reflectors 
“grow” for precise light control. 
Lightweight components fold up to a 
fraction of their in-use sizes. 

Tota-Light “system” components are 
available individually and in a broad 
variety of unusually compact kits. 

For information, see your Lowel dealer 


or send for | mT) [si 


421 West 54th Street. New York, N.Y. 10099 (212) 245-6744 
West Coast: 3407 West Olive Avenue, 
Burbank, Ca. (213) 846-7740 
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The Haunted Legion Post 


That night | have dinner with Geof- 
frey Unsworth in a native Moroccan 
restaurant where it’s all big soft 
cushions, couscous and sinuous 
music. He’s delightful company, and he 
gives me a rundown on the problems 
peculiar to the shooting of “PAN- 
THER”, as well as the photographic 
style he’s using (see Page 474). 


The next morning, with the sun gild- 
ing the snow-frosted High Atlas moun- 
tains that stretch row on row, we set off 
by limousine for a location some dis- 
tance out of Marrakech. Considerable 
jouncing over rutted roads brings us to 
a place named Oumnast, where an 
ancient-looking fort rises starkly from 
the desert. With its thick walls (pierced 
with firing slots) and high square tower, 
itis right out of “Beau Geste”’. 


Standing within the courtyard of the 
fortress is an ancient truck of large pro- 
portions and dull red color. Special 
effects technicians are swarming over 
it, loosening bolts and placing powder 
charges. They've got the bolts so loose, 
I’m told, that when the charge goes off, 
the whole thing will go up in a shower of 
shrapnel. 

There is at least one skeptic regard- 
ing that probability. “This fort is an old 
French Foreign Legion outpost,” says 
Peter Samuelson, “and it’s haunted.” 

“Haunted?” | chortle, ‘“‘Whattaya 
mean by that?” 

“Motors won’t start; explosives won’t 
explode ... You'll see,” he says mys- 
teriously. 


The way Blake has the action plotted 
in this scene, a large metal drum 
mounted on the side of the truck (sup- 
posedly containing the coiled-up Clou- 
seau) goes soaring high in the air, as 
the charge goes off and the rest of the 
truck gets sprayed clear to Gibraltar. 

Multiple cameras have been set up 
to record this one-time happening. The 
assistant director screams for us to 
take cover. | position myself high up so 
that | can photograph sequential shots 
of the explosion. 


The cameras roll. The signal is given. 
There is a great belch of smoke. When 
it clears, the metal drum — far from 
soaring majestically through the air — 
has fallen off the truck and plopped 
disconsolately onto the ground. The 
truck itself, despite having been rigged 
with enough dynamite to blow up 
Boulder Dam, still stands there intact in 
all its ancient, rusty glory. 

No doubt about it ... the place is 
haunted! 

As | am riding back to the hotel with 
Blake | ask him whether he plans to re- 
take the’truck scene. 

“Apparently they can’t get it to work 
here,” he replies “and we can’t lose 
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A complete 
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processing lab 
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Little Max, world’s most efficient 
complete color film processor, fits 
any 7’x 10’ space; gives proven 
results in quality improvement, time 
and money savings. With vent 
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consider! 


If you were building a film 
device for outer space 
exploration -- 


designing equipment to 
record data underseas -- 


you were manufacturing fine 
sound recording equipment -- 


evolving new data processing 
equipment -- 


you were building hi-speed 
cameras -- 


were called upon to build 
special projection equipment -- 


you required critical film 
control devices -- 


you’d want the sprockets 
and other high precision 
machine parts to be 
produced by the 
manufacturer with the 
outstanding reputation 
for quality and expertise 
in this unique type 

of work. 

These things considered, 
LaVezzi is 

the obvious choice! 

Call or write for 

catalog, quotations, 

or design assistance. 


AD. 


machine works, inc. 


900 N. Larch Avenue 
Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
(312) 832-8990 


time from our schedule by doing it | 


over. The special effects boys will have 
to rig something when we get back to 
the studio in London.” 


On the way in we drive through the 
oldest native quarter of the city and it 
strikes me that this place (take away 
the bicycles and sparse motor vehicles) 
must look pretty much as it did 800 or 
1,000 years ago. Kaftaned Berbers 
drive their sheep through the streets. 
All of the women move in their tentlike 
head-to-toe shrouds, with only their 
eyes peeking out of the veils. There is 
not a liberated female in sight. The 
exotic sights and sounds and smells of 
Marrakech add up to the most 
genuinely “foreign” place | have been 
in the course of my continuous globe- 
trottings. The city makes a wild back- 
ground for a movie. 


| tell Blake of a conversation I’ve had 
with one of his more volatile fellow 
directors: “Your friend, Otto Preminger, 
made the statement that he’s not shoot- 
ing backgrounds — he’s shooting 
actors, and that, therefore, he doesn’t 
care too much about what shows up in 
back of them. How do you feel about 
that point of view?” 


“Yeah, I'd say that’s a fair description 
of Otto ... shooting actors,” Blake 
chuckles. “Seriously, though, | think 
your attitude towards backgrounds 
depends upon what kind of picture 
you're doing. | never intentionally set 
out to shoot backgrounds, unless | feel 
that the backgrounds are important in 
terms of creating a tapestry in front of 
which your actors can work. In this film, 
exotic backgrounds are a terribly 
important element in establishing the 
character of an accident-prone detec- 
tive like Clouseau. That’s part of what 
makes him humorous, the fact that he 
gets involved in a part of the world that 
his accidents can really turn into a 
wasteland. Doing his thing on some lit- 
tle backstreet somewhere isn’t nearly 
as funny as having him ruin a whole fic- 
tional land like Lugash — or, in this 
case, Morocco. If he has to deal with 
heads of state or commanders of the 
secret police or people on that level, 
and wreck their world or their environ- 
ment, then that’s part of the humor. | 
don’t set out to shoot backgrounds. | 
certainly work with my actors. But, in 
this case, it’s preferable to have my 
actors in front of an exotic tapestry, if 
you will. For example, Nice is an exotic 
background for our international jewel 
thief, Sir Charles Litton, who lives there 
retired in his beautiful villa. Well, Clou- 
seau comes into that area and turns it 
into a wasteland. Of course, we'll have 
to go back to the studio in London in 
order to shoot the wrecking of certain 
sets which have been specially 
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The only reflector that rolls up into a com- 
pact case for storage and travel is also 
the only reflector on the market with a 
flood control: the Lowel Variflector.. And 
now, we've improved it! 

New assembly ease— side channels open 
wide for easier assembly. 

New ruggedness—channels clamp shut 
like a vise; new locking lever secures them 
tightly to cross bar. 

Carries in atube—42" x 7" forlarge model 
with stand; 24” x 4/4" for smaller model. 
Sets up quickly—aluminized mylar 
bonded to resilient aluminum slats unrolls; 
becomes rigid by attaching two side 
channels and cross bart. 

Floods like a spotlight—brilliant, even 

light pattern can be softened and spread 
out (as much as 3:1) via cam lever. 


Var lgbor 


The 
roll-up, 
sun and light 
reflector 
with 3 to 4 
brightness 
control. 


US Pat No. 3.254.207 


Stand-mounts instantly—rugged, light- 
weight stand assures positive panning, 
tilting and height adjustment. Center spike 
forces into soft ground, adds stability; ad- 
justable leg levels on uneven terrain. 
Works indoors—reflects artificial or window 
light. 

Cleans with soap and water—eliminates 
frequent expensive resurfacing. 

Choose from two sizes—Model 404, 

42" x 27" and compact Model 202, 
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For more information see your Lowel 
dealer or send for our brochure. 
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FOBA 


TRIPOD 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73’’. Minimum height, 
18%". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. @ Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
@ Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @ Weatherproof. @ Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $325.00 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


1 designed for the comedy sequences.” 


“When we were together on ‘TAMA- 
RIND SEED’, | remember that you were 
unhappy to a certain extent about hav- 
ing to shoot everything in actual 
locations, including the interiors,” | 
remind him. “You felt that it more or 
less cramped your style, as | recall.” 


“Yes,” he says, “there are certain 
pictures that can take an entire location 
interior-exterior type of operation. 
‘TAMARIND SEED’ was not one of 
those. It limited me. Although | think we 
did it effectively, | know | could have 
done it better with a few sequences 
shot in the studio. Comedy is extremely 
difficult to do if you have any interior 
action scenes. By action, | don’t mean 
fights or anything like that. | mean com- 
edy situations where people are mov- 
ing, where there is action comedy-wise. 
This is enormously difficult to do on the 
spot. You’ve got to have a lot of 
mobility. You’ve got to be able to get 
back and see the whole thing. You can’t 
be restricted and you can’t put too 
much restriction on your cameraman, 
either, in terms of lighting and things 
like that. In this picture we have the 
best of both possible worlds. We cap- 
ture a certain amount of so-called 
‘glamour’ in the backgrounds that 
Clouseau gets up against, and also a 
kind of documentary feeling. You need 
those things and you can get them with 
interesting set-ups in real locations. But 
when we shoot scenes in Clouseau’s 
extra-small hotel room in Switzerland 
(it's only about five-feet-square, with a 
tiny bathroom), the set has to be de- 
signed in the studio. Also, the shootout 
at the end, where people are running in 
and out of doors at the hotel and break- 
ing windows, has to be shot in the 
studio. There are things like that which 
simply require a studio, and | don't 
know how we could do them anyplace 
else.” 

“Then you don’t follow the current 
line of thought that everything will be 
shot on locations in the future?” | ask 
him. “In other words, there are films or 
parts of films which must be made ina 
studio. Is that correct?” 

“Well, | can’t say that they must be,” 
he replies. “I guess you can limit 
yourself to nothing but location shoot- 
ing, but | think you do yourself a great 
disservice and sometimes create a lot 
of financial problems, as well. There 
are certain scenes that you can actually 
shoot a lot less expensively in the 
studio. | think there will be a lot more 
pictures made with interiors shot on 
location, but | feel that the Hollywood 
powers-that-be will find themselves ina 
bind if they don’t provide for replace- 
ment of the studio facilities that are 
being sold out from under everybody. | 
believe that such facilities are very, very 
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necessary and will become even more 
necessary as time goes by and we must 
face the inevitable cable TV situation. 
That, in my estimation, will demand so 
much product that we are just going to 
be forced to have those major layouts. 
No doubt about it.” 


The Marrakech Windup 


The last sequence of “PANTHER?” to 
be shot in Marrakech takes place at 
night in the very bowels of the oldest 
section of the city. It is a walled rabbit- 
warren of labyrinthine tunnels and 
alleyways lined with tiny stalls and living 
quarters. At night it takes on an air of 
exciting mystery. One almost expects a 
young and dapper Charles Boyer to 
come slithering out of the shadows to 
hiss: “Come wiz me to ze Casbah.” 

Outside one of the archways leading 
into this maze, the company’s 1,000- 
watt generator is chugging away and | 
find where the company is shooting 
simply by following the seeming miles 
of cable stretched through the winding 
passageways. The crew is in a tunnel 
about eight feet wide that is lined with 
stalls, its ceiling festooned with multi- 
colored skeins of dyed wool which have 
been hung there to dry. 

The place is alive with people, each 
of whom would make a stunning shot, if 
photographed in close-up. Geoffrey 
Unsworth is busily hiding his tiny 650- 
watt laniro lights in odd nooks and 
crannies. Electricians are stringing 
cable down a considerable length of 
the tunnel. Inside one of the shops | 
catch a glimpse of Julie Andrews buy- 
ing some of the beautiful local carpets. 

The set-up, with all of the lights and 
extra-curricular people involved, is 
enormously complicated and takes a 
long time to arrange, but once this is 
done, the action is simple. A stuntman, 
doubling for Christopher Plummer, 
comes crashing through a false ceiling, 
lands just in front of the camera and 
goes running down the passageway. It 
is rehearsed several times. Then three 
takes are made, the last one being a 
“Print”. 

“That's a wrap,” Blake Edwards calls 
out. “We're in the wrong country.” 

Next stop: Gstaad, Switzerland. ia 
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To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Quick-change reflectors: standard dif- 
fuse; specular, for high intensities, long 
throws (6400 f.c. at 10 feet!); gold reflector, 
for warmer tones—all compatible with 
other accessories. 


Choice of 500, 750 or 1000-watt single- 
ended lamps—‘000W 220/240V lamps 
available. 

Extremely smooth, efficient light pattem, 
spot to flood. Continuously-variable focus- 
ing— 7:4 ratio. 

Extremely light-weight rugged head with 
46-foot neoprene cable. 

Unusually compact—only 5” deep. 
Convection cooling for virtually mainte- 
nance-free heads and extended lamp 
life. 

Oversize, Cool pan-tilt handle and focus 
knob. 


Constant-tension tilt system for fast, one- 
hand operation. 


Lowel ()uarte 


The Workhorse 
that doesn’t say no. 


Complete accessory system including 
4-way bamdoors, dichroic filter, full and 
half-scrims, cookaloris and snoot. 


Flexible mounting system, including tape- 
up/nail-on wall bracket and extremely 
sturdy, lightweight stand. 

Fully compatible with Tota and Link Sys- 
tem components, for greater range of 
mounting and control. 

Workhorse kits for a variety of production 
and budget requirements. 

Proven performance—thousands of 
Quanrz D lights and kits in use throughout 
the world. 

For more information, 

see your 

Lowel dealer 

or send for our 

brochure. 


jowel 


424 West 54th Street, inew York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 245-6744 
West Coast 3407 West Olive Avenue, 
Burbank, Ca. (243) 846-7740 


Model CCP16-8-S8 
PRICE: $4,500.00 f.0.b. Detroit 


Uhler Continuous Contact Printer 
For 16, 8, and Super 8MM Sound and 
picture, color—B & W single or double 
system. Construction heavy cast alumi- 
num, 4 sprockets with rollers for feed 
& take-up, 1 large sprocket at aperture 
for steady and sharp prints. Sprockets 
interchangeable for super 8. Capacity 6 
- 1200 ft flanges. Semi-automatic light 


change 
Deposit 25% with domestic orders 
Letter of Credit in local Bank on foreign. 


UHLER CINE MACHINE CO. 


15762 Wyoming Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 
Phone: 313-861-4663 Cable: UHLCIMA. 


“tic Sound 
COMPLETE 
FILM SERVICES 


¢ 35mm Color 
16mm wet gate blow-ups 
to 35mm-—fully corrected. 


¢ 35mm to 16mm-16mm to 8mm or Super 8 


¢ Processing—Printing—Editing 
¢ Sound Transfer—Sound Striping 
¢ Super-8 to 16mm 


SAME DAY SERVICE 
24 Hour Processing 
Coast to Coast Service 

Send for Price List 


Hollywood, Ca. 90038 
(213) 467-1118 


MERICAN 
FILM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


PRODUCER/DIRECTOR DOCUMENTARY 
Continued from Page 456 


cation system was working smoothly, 
we relaxed a little and began to ob- 
serve what was going on around us. 

After a series of all-night shooting 
sessions in Casablanca, | realized | was 
going through too much footage, con- 
sidering the weeks of shooting ahead of 
us. The only thing to do was to slow 
down, and yet we had to be ready to 
shoot at any time. There is nothing 
more exasperating than wandering 
around the set for ten hours and shoot- 
ing less than a hundred feet in all that 
time. 

Under these conditions, the light- 
weight ACL was really the perfect 
camera, no doubt the only camera with 
400-foot magazines that | could have 
held under my arm for such long 
periods. The new British-designed 400- 
foot magazines with peripheral drive 
draw less current than the French-de- 
signed magazines, and the digital 
footage counter (found only on the 
British model) was more accurate than 
any | had seen before. | found that the 
added weight and length of the 400- 


- foot magazine (compared to the 200 


foot magazine) provided a better 
balance for hand-holding with a zoom 
lens. 

While the camera was quiet enough 
for us to shoot during exterior takes, 
Blake’s sound mixer would often ask us 
not to turn over during interior takes. 
We had anticipated this, and there were 
not many occasions when we wished 
we had been able to shoot during the 
take, as most of the activity we were 
interested in occurred during rehear- 
sals when Blake and Peter Sellers 
would work out the comic timing of a 
scene. Later, at the editing stage, we 
thought it would be nice to follow one or 
two scenes from rehearsals to the final 
take, so we simply arranged to have 
these takes reduced to a 16mm CRI 
from the original squeezed 35mm 
footage. 

Unfortunately for Geoff and Bill, the 
ambient noise during rehearsals was 
usually high, so whenever possible 
neck mikes were used. Since we didn’t 
have a radio mike for most of the time, 
our neck mikes had to be attached 
directly to the recorder, which was not 
an ideal arrangement. Occasionally, 
the situation proved impossible; for 
example, at the airport near Casa- 
blanca. The background noise was 
unbearable, so a neck mike on Blake 
was esential, but he was running 
around so much that we couldn’t 
anchor him to our mike lead. The 
feature sound crew sympathized with 
our plight, as they were obviously hav- 


NEW magnetic sound reader 
Completely self contained 
Sound head, Amplifier, Speaker 
All in the same cabinet. 


Complete price $99.50 
Write for illustrated literature 
SATELLITE FILM, INC. a 


P.O. Box 650512 
Miami, Fla. 33165 


IN CANADA 


Editing a cinch with the KEM time saving 


Film Editing Tables (4, 6, and 8 plate models). 
Phone or Write: 


UBRO FILM TECHNICAL SALES & SERVICE 
19 Sealcove Drive, Etobicoke 652 
* Toronto, Ontario, Canada (416) 621-2679 


COSCO 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


FILMING FACILITIES 


ASIAN FILMS 


72, JANPATH,N .DELHI-1 
Cable : Moviphoto, 
| New Delhi (India); 
| Telephone: 44040 


Over 5,000 Rosco color sheets and 
rolls of reflective, diffusing, color- 
correcting media always in stock—plus 
all the newest, like new super-thin 
2-mil for TV and 14-inch 4’ x 8’ 
panels for display. Everything for 

the professional—ready for 


immediate off-the-shelf delivery! 
In NY, come use our unique new color 
media Test Lounge. Discover, innovate, 
experiment, consult, relax—on us! 
Nationwide service for over 25 years. 
Same-day shipment anywhere in US. 
Rush delivery in Manhattan. 


(212) JUdson 6-1620 


-BARBIZON ELECTRIC 


426 W. 55, NYC 10019 


BOLE < 


CANADA 
C@CARSEN 


W. CARSEN CO. LTD 
31 SCARSDALE ROAD + DON MILLS 
ONTARIO * CANADA + M3B 2R2 
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ECLAIR AND ARRIFLEX 
Motors, Lenses, Etc. 
FACTORY TRAINED BY ECLAIR 
(213) 469-1551 
6572 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 930038 


QUALITY 16mm PRINTS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Satisfied customers coast to coast 


B&W e Kodachrome e Ektachrome 
Color Interneg ¢ Positive 


1923 N.W. Kearney St. 
TEKNIFILM. INC. ‘3's s3e"3 
8 @ (503) 224-3835 


EDITING CONSOLES 


Crystal clear liquid gate 
blow-ups from 16 or 
SUPER 16 originals. 
Special optical effects in 
any combination of 16 
and 35 mm. 

Complete professional 
service for the independ- 
ent film producer. 


COMPUTER OPTICALS 


Call (213) 466-1333 
1033 N. Cole Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


. .and everywhere 
director/cinematographer 


RODNEY E. CAVIN 
(305) 339-8326 P.O. Box 507 
Altamonte Springs Florida 32701 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 

processing and printing. Eastman COL- 

OR Ektachrome gery kg see 

sound striping for Some oa. ane 
Super 


ye tuum ate 
film treat-. 
ment. 16mm 
Opt. i-c-ay 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861 5483 


sa ym» Sea Pore 


UNDERWATER CINEMATOGRAPHY 
ARRIFLEX - VIDIEO - NIKON 


415-531-0493 
2220 PELHAM PLACE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94611 


ing similar problems, and they kindly 
offered to lend us an Audio radio mike 
for the remainder of the day. 

Tension was slowly beginning to 
build up, from the moment it was dis- 
covered that Inspector Clouseau’s 
plaster casts had arrived from London 
in several hundred pieces. Blake’s frus- 
tration grew as he tried unsuccessfully 
to communicate directions to the extras 
through his French first-assistant. Most 
of the Moroccan extras understood 
French as a second language, but there 
was always one or two who could not 
appreciate the dramatic importance of 
stopping at a specific point or remain- 
ing stationary. This frustration finally 
came to a head when a crowd of 
children and a donkey were also 
involved in a complicated transition 
scene where everyone had to move as 
a unit in order for the scene to work. 
After several takes it wasn’t working, 
and it looked like it would never work. 
Finally, Blake got angry. We saw it com- 
ing, so we filmed it, thinking this would 
be an important aspect of film-making 
to show. After all, comedies are not any 
easier to direct just because the end 
result is funny. 


Throughout the remainder of the pic- 
ture Blake never again lost his temper. 
We nevertheless decided to incor- 
porate this flare-up in our docu- 
mentary because it expresses a tension 
which is usually present in the film- 
making process in one form or another, 
but which is rarely shown. 

From Casablanca we traveled to 
Marrakech by bus. In the distance the 
Atlas mountains looked cool and invit- 
ing with their snow-capped peaks, but 
Marrakech was very hot and dusty. We 
spent a few days in an abandoned 
adobe village on the outskirts of the 
city. It was there that we filmed an 
exploding truck in the village square, 
only to discover later that the Bolex, 
which we used on that occasion, had a 
serious light leak. Before we left Lon- 
don we had run a film test through the 
Bolex with perfect results, and we 
hadn’t touched the camera since then. 
A close examination failed to reveal any 
irregularities, and as the ACL was still 
running perfectly, we set the Bolex 
aside for a rainy day. 

Knowing how our black ACL maga- 
zine would absorb heat from direct 
sunlight, my wife had made a tight- 
fitting reflective cover from a sheet of 
Roscoflex S backed with heavy linen. 
The combination was easy to sew 
together, and it proved much more 
efficient than the standard white towel 
for keeping the mags cool. 

From Morocco we flew to Geneva 
with the feature unit, then took a bus to 
Gstaad. Peter Sellers had been on the 
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LINWOOD DUNN, ASC 
Former Head of RKO Studio Effects Dept. 


CREATIVE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


Theatrical @ Industrial @ Educational 
Complete Advisory and Technical Services 


From Story Ideas to Theater Screen 


West Side Story—My Fair Lady 
It’s a Mad, Mad World—Hawaii 
The Bible—Thoroughly Modern Millie 
The Great Race—Darling Lili—Catch 22 
Expo 67-70—Airport—Song of Norway 
_ Cousteau’s Living Sea Museum 
Concert for Bangladesh—Space Theaters 


FILM EFFECTS of Hollywood 


1140 N. Citrus Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: 469-5808 Cable: FILMEFX 


WE WILL BEAT 


ANY QUOTE ON 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
RENTALS 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


MPA 
221 CATALPA PL. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 15228 


412/343-5043 
24 HOURS A DAY—7 DAYS 


CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO 

2000 Northcliffe Ave. 9 Brockhouse Road 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 Tel. (416) 259-7811 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


»r Information: 
Ct 


CANADA 


Exclusive Distributors in Cancda for: 
RRIFLEX Motion Picture Equipment 
NAGRA Tape Recorders 
IANIRO Lighting Equipment. 
Write for price lists and brochures. 
BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA Ltd. 
3269 American Drive (41 6167 7- oo 
Mississauga, Ontario, CanadaL4vV 1 


R66, UE Pat. re, 


PRODUCTION MUSIC 


Complete 139 Album collection of 
Production Music for editing, scoring, 
and post paoduchon of films, video- 
tapes and TV programming. Write for 
catalog describing 3,000 selection li- 
brary. Re-recording and clearance for 
use of library available at economical 
rates for producers. 

Also 16 Album Production Sound 
Effect Library available containing 
over 500 different Sound Effects. 


Send for Free Catalogs 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Established 1932 


151 West 46 St. (212) CI 6-4675 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


@ 
FilmLab 
SERVICE, INC. 

FULL SERVICE 16mm. LABORATORY 


INTERNEGATIVE 


EASTMAN COLOR 


POSITIVE 


« PROCESSING — ECO — EF — B&W 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

¢ EDITING * SOUND SERVICE 

* EOGE NUMBERING * VACUUMATE 
* ULTRASONIC CLEANING 

¢ FILMSTOCK « SUPPLIES 


CALL COLLECT (216) 881-4510 


4019 PROSPECT AVE CLEVELAND. OHIO 44103 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


Combination Cine-Mini 
8/16 and Super 8 Printers 


Prices start — $2295.00 


BI-CEA 


P.O. Box 2131 
Canoga Park, CA 91306 
Distributors 


Alan Gordon Ent. Cinecratt Int. 
1430 No. Cahuenga Blvd. 11 Cesar PI. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 Moonachie, N.J. 07074 


FEATURE & DOCUMENTARY LOCATIONS 


FLORIDA, GEORGIA, TEXAS 
& SO.EAST,SO.WEST, MIDWEST 


JOHN O. EVANS 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, IATSE 
219 Drake Ave., Huntsville, Ala. 35801 (205)/883-0875 

*FULL CREW AVAILABLE 


set in Marrakech, but it was here in 
Gstaad that he and Blake began 
seriously to improvise and explore the 
character of Inspector Clouseau. This 
was the material we had been waiting 
for. While in Gstaad, we began to shoot 
an average of 800 feet a day, so we 
were thankful that we had restrained 
ourselves somewhat while we were in 
Morocco. 

As our film was beginning to take 
form on paper, knowing what we had 
shot and what kinds of material we 
were likely to get in the future, we 
decided we needed an extended inter- 
view with Blake Edwards in order to tie 
it all together. He agreed in principle 
immediately. 

Our first opportunity for an interview 
occurred just before lunch one day 
after they had finished shooting in the 
basement of the Palace Hotel in 
Gstaad. We had found a beautiful spot 
on the grounds of the hotel, a place for 
Blake to sit, the Swiss Alps in the back- 
ground. We set up the camera, 
arranged our reflectors to fill in the 
shadow areas, as it was a sunny day, 
then Geoff went inside to ask if he was 
ready. Geoff was told that Blake had 
been suddenly called away to an 
important conference. We half- 
expected this to happen once or twice, 
and we took it in our stride, but as we 
approached the end of the shooting 
schedule at Shepperton Studios in 
London we began to get worried. We 
discussed it and all agreed that our 
film, as it stood, would be too amor- 
phous without comments by Blake to 
elaborate upon certain points which 
were only half-stated by the picture 
alone. So we began to follow Blake 
around everywhere until finally, on the 
last day of shooting at Shepperton 
Studios, just hours before he was to 
leave for Switzerland, he appeared on 
the back lot ready to answer our 
questions. Our film was thereby saved 
from the clutches of a third-person 
narration. A miracle, | thought. 

A day or two before we had left Lon- 
don for Casablanca, | had tried to hire a 
Canon 10-to-1 zoom lens without suc- 
cess. | thought it would have been a 
good chance to use the lens for the first 
time, as | was hearing so much about it, 
but none of the London equipment hire 
companies carried the lens, so | let the 
idea drop. Then | met Herb Lightman in 
Marrakech. He suggested | write an 
article detailing our experiences on our 
documentary for the American 
Cinematographer, and | thought this 
was a good excuse to try harder to find 
a Canon Macro-Zoom. | cabled W. 
Vinten Ltd., the British importer of the 
lens, and they didn’t sound very keen to 
ship a lens to Nice, but they did offer to 


| BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


WATER FILTER 
@ Filters 24,000-50,000 gallons 
of crystal clear water @ 100% 
clear negatives without wiping @ 
Solid Brass Construction 


Factory direct to you from $34.95 
Crystal Water Filter Co. 


59-08 A Woodside Ave., Woodside, 
NY 11377 (212) 426-2540 


BLOW-UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


PRINTERS 
OXBEAAY LIQUID GATE 


= ANIMATION 
& FILMSTRIP 
EQUIPMENT 


> 

Tel. [212] 585-0730 
Cable OXBERRY, N.Y. 
516 TIMPSON PL., BRONX, N.Y. 10455 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
McALISTER CAMERA DOLLY 
HOLLYWOOD SCENE DOCK 
GRIP EQUIPMENT 
5428 SATSUMA AVE. 

NO. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 91601 
(213) 766-4397 


TIGITHL 


Universal Synchronizing Unit crystal 
syncs any 16 or 35MM camera, 
interlocks any projector with any record- 
er. Use this $300 Unit to build interlock 
mixing systems with your recording 
equipment! Write for brochure. Digital 
Film Equipment, 1205 West Drew, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 713-528 5090 


Covering FLORIDA 23 
like the SUNSHINE— 4, 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
@eeseeeeseeseeeeeeeeseeeeeee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 
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If it’s worth saying 
it’s worth saying into 
a Shure Microphone 


When you say one lab processes your film "better" 
than another, you're really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way to process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash — the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job, We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
we've also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
sO we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a I6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list CPT FILM LAB 
- phone- 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 
@ Processes up to 200 Ft. 

@® Super 8to 105mm 

@ Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm 

@® Motor Driven—Portable 

@ Film Dryers Available 

@ Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 28th YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 


Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


16mm 
DEBRIE D16 professional 


Second Hand ' | sound 
110 volt A.C. j projector 


HILTON 

9 West Hill 
Darttord 

Kent, England 
Tel.: Dart ord 26074 


NOBODY makes BETTER 16mm 


COLOR POSITIVE PRINTS 


—- than TEKNIFILM! 


@ Small enough to give you 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 
@ Large enough to meet your 
5 DEADLINES — 40,000 ft./shift 


TEKNIFILM, INC. 


1923 N.W. Kearney - Portland, Oregon 97209 
Telephone 503/224-3835 


TRY US ON YOUR NEXT PRINT ORDER 


let us hire one once we returned to Lon- 
don. 

So we had a virtually brand-new 
Canon Macro-Zoom for ten days at 
Twickenham Studios, just in time to 
shoot some big close-ups of the Pink 
Panther diamond using the Macro 
facility. The use of the lens for big 
closeups is very easy — certainly easier 
than using diopters in front of a lens. 
Unfortunately, most of the other clever 
things that the lens can do (for exam- 
ple, changing focal point with constant 
field size) require a static set-up where 
the action can be directed. Most of the 
potential of the Macro facility simply 
cannot be realized in a hand-held 
documentary situation, but once the 
camera is mounted on a tripod some 
very interesting effects can be 
achieved. 

The zoom mechanics of the new lens 
we were using were without doubt the 
best | have experienced. It provided 
just the right drag for silk-smooth 
manual zooming. The focus ring was 
equally smooth in operation, but in 
order to allow for the special 
characteristics of the artificial fluorite 
elements under cold temperatures, 
Canon has not incorporated a stop at 
the infinity mark. This allows slight 
overruns when necessary under cold 
conditions, but it also means that under 
normal conditions you cannot turn the 
focus ring until it stops and expect to 
have infinity in focus. You must always 
focus infinity by eye through the view- 
finder. But this is a small price to pay 
for what is obviously a superior lens. 

Soon after the “THE RETURN OF 
THE PINK PANTHER” left Shepperton 
Studios, an auction was held where 
they sold all the remaining props, 
lights, timber, recording equipment, 
camera equipment, and editing equip- 
ment which had made Shepperton a 
film factory unto itself for so many 
years. Now it is to join the ranks of the 
“four-wall” studios where lighting and 
all the paraphernalia of film-making are 
brought in from outside. 

Another sign of the times on this side 
of the Atlantic is that Eclair-Debrie has 
just gone into liquidation. This is 
especially sad as this British company 
pioneered many of the latest develop- 
ments for the Eclair ACL, including the 
peripheral drive of the 400-foot maga- 
zine, the digital footage counter, and 
more recently, a single-system module. 


Working alongside Blake Edwards 
and his all-British crew over the past 
few weeks has been a great experience 
for all three of us .and | can strongly 
recommend London as a European 
production base with some of the best 
labs in the world. | hope it shows. @ 
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BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
gs 24-Frame Sync, Camera motor—115V 
ws Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 
w 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
w Intervaltimer—Range 11 sec. to 36 min. 
# Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 


’ STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


and Northern California 

CP-16 HEADQUARTERS 
The CP-16 Single Sys- 
tem/Double System 
16mm camera has be- 
come THE TV news 
camera. @ SALES 
GSA-authorized. We’ll 
come to you ® SERV- 
1CE 24-hour service 
available © RENTALS 
Send for our catalog of 

new 16mm production rentals 


ADOLPH GASSER, INC. 


Visit our new store NOW at: 


181 Second St. (at Mission) 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105 (415) 495-3852 


PROFESSIONAL 
UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(415) 841-0555 


G¥SEA 


43 FILMS 
Reed aes Sees 


Al Giddings Enterprise 
6853 Buckingham Blvd., Berkeley, CA 94705 


DANY? 


105 Reserve Road 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064 
Sydney, Australia. 


Telephone: 439 6955 
TELEX: 24482 


ce ani uk lise ‘easton 


4g S 
A ST RNS 


angenieux service corporation of california 


81 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 e (213) 821-5080 


FACTORY SERVICE 
CENTERS 


REPAIRS * PARTS 
ACCESSORIES 


,) 
angenieux cor se POTAON Sige AMenCe 
N.Y . 


ISLIP AIRPORT, BC 40, RONKONKOM 516) 567-2424 


SPOSOSOHGSHVHOGOHODOHHSOSHOHVHS 
“Cc CINE EQUIPMENT 
3 HEADQUARTERS 
SALES ¢ RENTAL e SERVICE 
at the best possible prices 
NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 


4140 Austin Bivd., Island Park, N.Y. 11558 
PSSCODHSHOHSIOHSOSHOHOSTIOSSS 


WE HAVE THE KNOW HOW 
TO FILM IN 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Contact: 


THE WARREN STUDIOS 
P.O. Box 145 New York, N.Y. 10019 


a 

4g} HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
Z _ FILM SCHOOL 

' g NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
a 


- FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING « EDITING * EFFECTS 

COMPOSITION * SCRIPTING ° ETC. 
Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 
DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


Greatest Filming Kit Ever! 


MASCELLI’S 
CINE WORKBOOK 


Incredible Value! ONLY $20! 
Write for descriptive brochure 
Calif. add 6% tax. Foreign add $1 ea. No COD’s! 
Cine/Gratic @ Box 430 
Hollywood, California 90028 


A COMPLETE 


16mm MOTION 
PICTURE LAB. 


OVER 32 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Use Specialists to Make Your Color Prints 
Pioneer in 16mm color negative- 
positive printing and processing e 
Color additive printing e Edge 
Numbering e Cutting Rooms avail- 
able e Same day service on Koda 


and B&W reversal dailies 
“Clients throughout 
world”’ 


“Re Mark of Quality 
Color Reproduction Co. 


7936 Santa Monica Blvd: (213) 654-8010 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, 
O. H. HIRT, INC. 


39 N. 11th St. * Phila, Pa 19107 
(215) 923-0650 


the’ entire 


+ Let the PRO’S tell you How to Buy a 
16mm Sound Projector. 


FREE 


iWe will send you the article which appeared in 
FILMAKERS NEWSLETTER on Buying a “Used Pro- 
jector.” 

HECHT— Box 443—Ellenville, N.Y. 12428 


Nece 


PD cece Jim Grattan for 
He equipped crews. Single 


and double system. 


Ppa St. Catherine Street, West 
ite 507. Montreal 107, P. Q. Canada. 
PRODUCTIONS 14) 878-9638 
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THE ECLAIR STORY 
Continued from Page 441 


into all cameras, since the introduction 
of the ACL in 1970) is used to actually 
set the reading. The meter is semi-spot. 
It reads about one-fourth of the frame. | 
played with the system for awhile, and | 
was impressed at how sensitive the 
metering seemed. 


Again it was time to move on. | was 
pretty well exhausted by this time, but 
LaDerriere somehow got me into the 
car and we drove off to the head- 
quarters of Eclair International. The 
main office was an unassuming little 
green door, identified only by a plaque. 
The location was a nice one — about a 
block off the famous Avenue de 
L’Opera, right in the center of Paris. 
The office was full of desks and all the 
other paraphernalia one associates 
with offices, and there was a show- 
room displaying the three prime Eclair 
products — NPR, ACL, and Cameflex. 
Hung on the wall were huge trans- 
parencies, perhaps two feet by three 
feet, depicting the Eclair cameras in 
use. In the back there was a small re- 
pair shop and more offices. Busy peo- 
ple hurried around, up and down the 
stairs, answered the always-busy 
phone, carrying orders and shipping 
receipts around. It’s quite a: place. 14 
Rue Gaillon. This is one main office that 
could never be “told by its cover”. 
Behind that green door is a world-wide 
organization. 

It was now time to go to the hotel. It 
had been a long, but always interest- 
ing, day. | had seen my mecca, the 
home(s) of the Eclair cameras. The 
whole thing was quite an experience. 
And | felt good about what | had seen, 
because | had been resoundingly re- 
assured that Eclair cameras are 
produced under the most rigid stand- 
ards. Each camera coming off the line 
is every bit as good, and probably even 
better than, my own five-year-old NPR. 

That night | had dinner, Parisian 
style, with Monsieur LaDerriere and his 
lovely wife. We ate in a crowded little 
restaurant near the Sorbonne. And 
after that LaDerriere took me for a night 
tour of Paris. Down the Champs- 
Elysées. Around Notre Dame. | had 
never been to Paris before, and | was 
impressed by the absolute beauty of 
the city. 

Driving back across the Seine, into 
the Place De La Concorde, a very 
strange thing happened. “Couniry Joe 
and the Fish” came blaring across 
ORTF on the car radio. There | was, in 
the center of the most French of all 
French cities, winding up a long and 
exciting day, and ol’ “Country Joe” is 
shouting — “Give me anF...!” Ed 


MOVIES FROM SLIDES 


Dissolves, Pans, zooms to areas as small as 
14/’, using computerized Oxberry Animation 
Stands. 

Send for information, free film chart, pocket 
slate, field guide and sample film. 


Animated Productions, Inc. 
1600 Broadway (212) CO-5-2942 
New York NY 10019 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR. MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 


736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


IN CANADA 


= 2 
locations 


(QO a WG ox 
Srey (403) 328-1346 


services 


1242 Fifth Avenue So., 
Lethbridge, AlbertaT1J OV5 


NINE 


Editing Facilities 
Equipment Rental 


Kems, Steenbecks & 
Moviolas 


PREVIEW 
THEATRE 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 246-0865 


Editorial 
Services 


Sys: 
®eseseeeeeeeeee86 8 


PROFESSIONAL SUPER-8 SERVICES 


*. Ektachrome developing to ASA 500 

* workprints with edge numbering 

* A&B printing for dissolves and fades 

* sound striping and transfer 

* professional laminated VITATONE striping 
* Pre-striped Prints 

* Low Contrast Masters 

* Reductions =Blow-ups = Silent = Sound 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST 


Re j pe (213) 462-6814 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 


516 No. Larchmont Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 90004 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


SMALL 35mm Motion Picture Studio for sale 
— rent in Oakland California. 35mm screening 
room, Interlock Morse A-8 color processor, 
will sell part or all. Robert M. Dominic, 
UNITED INDEPENDENT PRODUCTIONS, 
2529 Nordell Avenue, Castro Valley, CA 
94546. (415) 537-1887. 


SIEMENS 16 Interlock Projector. Excellent 


condition. Magnetic film section never used, 
$1750. LUNDBERG, (405) 846-5851. 


FOR SALE: (8) Stancil Hoffman 1/4’’ full- 
track recorder/reproducers, Model S-5, 
equipped with sync pulse record, complete 
with 2-position mic mixer. (8) portable cam- 
era motor generators, (1) 120v single phase, 
(7) 240V 3-phase (automatic) 24V DC input, 
all units complete. (6) Mole Richardson 
microphone booms, Model 103-B, includes 
arm and preambulator. All in good working 
condition. Reply Department 1786, AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


NAGRA III with Pilotone, AC supply, case, 
BM I! mixer. Perfect, $1495. Beaulieu RI6ES 
with 25mm f1.4, 63mm f2, 15mm f2.5 
Ektars; 10mm f1.8 Angenieux, batteries, case, 
perfect, $835. ROBERT K. SHARPE, 1 David 
Lane, Apt. 7J, Yonkers, NY 10701 (914) 
375-0303. 


MITCHELL 35 hi-speed w/3 lenses, sync 
motor, 2-1,000 ft. mag., $550. Wall 35 sync 
motor w/3 lenses, 2-1,000 ft. mag., $490. 35 
RCA projector w/amp., $230. Eyemo Spyder 
3 lenses & case, $280. B&H 16 DL, $90. 
Ampex recorder, sync 110V, PR 10, $210. 
Zoom — Berthoit (Mitchell) 60mm _ to 
240mm, $130. Ace 35mm viewer, $65. Movi- 
ola rewind w/gimmick, spacers (2), $45. 
Miller fluid head and tripod, $60. Splicer 
16-35 hot M&H, $250. ColorTran Quartz (3) 
$60. Moviola mag/op., amp., $40. Electro- 
Voice mike 627A w/50ft Cable Bogen 4- 
channel mixer, 2 sets headphones etc., $90. 
16-35 Synchronizer National, $85. Battery 
eliminator 110V — 12V, $20. 1,000 ft. 
Eastman Neg. 5254, $90. ROD WITMER, 
1223 Tilghman St., Allentown, PA 18102 
(215) 820-5285. 


STEENBECK ST 900 W six-plate editing 
table, in mint condition. Two-and-one-half 
years old, one owner. (512) 441-2346. 


BL with APEC, 2 magazines, etc. Excellent. 
Make offer. R. ROGERS, 10410 Estate Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75238. (214) 348-9684. 


BOLEX EBM outfit with 12-120 Angenieux, 
$2,250. Canon 16M demo, $1,385. New 
Bolex H-16M, 100’, $175. Same camera con- 
verted to B&H 400’, mag. motor, battery 
pack and AC adaptor, case, $795. PrestoSeal 
splicer, $175. Bolex H-16 in special rack-over 
mount, $175. 17-68 Angenieux with view- 
finder, $475. Same less viewfinder, $350. 
Schneider-Krueznach 75mm f2.8 ‘‘C’’, case, 
sunshade, New, $60. New Taylor-Hobson- 
Cooke 4” T2.5, $75. Matched set Bolex 
preset Macro lenses 10mm, 26mm & 75mm, 
$595, like new in cases. 4 Bohn-Benton 
Institor Il (New) $275. ea. Slightly used 
Roberts 5050XD tape recorder, $375. Arri 
“S"" magazine motor, $75. B&H 70 wild 
motors 120V, $125. New Bolex MST motor, 
$225. Eyemo zoom finder 25 to 250mm, 
$50. Auricon 1200’ magazine $125. Color- 
Tran lighting, transformers, etc. Like New 
Mitchell 16mm 1200’ magazine, $250. 
THOMCO, 2846 NW 59th, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73112. (405) 848-4868. 


65MM MITCHELL NC TYPE CAMERA 
OUTFIT. WILL SACRIFICE FOR QUICK 
DEAL. ORIGINAL COST WAS OVER 
$50,000. MAKE AN OFFER. DEPT. 1787 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


| RATES: Ads set in lightface type 40¢ per word. Minimum ad, $4.00. Text set in 
lightface capital letters (except Ist word and advertiser's name) 50¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper-and-lower- 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


SURPLUS inventory Sate to be conducted in 
New York area during April 1975. Two of the 
nation’s largest dealers will offer their surplus 
inventory of Used and New motion picture 
equipment at ‘‘ridiculous’’ prices. No reason- 
able offers refused, cash only, all sales final. 
For details, time and place contact COM- 
QUIP, Inc., 366 S. Maple Ave., Glen Rock, NJ 
07452. (201) 444-3800. 


B&H 7OHR, 10mm, 16 Switars, 32mm Kin- 
optik, slot, case, $450. Arri S, CS & VS 
motors, Kinoptik 12.5, 25, 50, Cine 60 power 
matte box, periscope, A case, 3-400 mags, 
motor, case, $3,200. Auricon con. sync. 
motor, hinged door, buckle trip, 12120 
optical, filmag- amps, 1 mag and case, $3,000. 
Clean best offer, SNUFFY MCGILL, (313) 
549-0444. 


BOLEX REX 5, magazine, take-up motor, 
MST motor, power pack, pistol grip, sync 
cable, cases, $950. Angenieux 12-120, C- 
mount, Cine-60 power zoom, $850. Miller 
head, legs, $300. Angenieux, 10mm, C- 
mount, $185. Arriflex magazine, 35mm, 
$100. (805) 255-1807 NEWHALL. 


16-35 Eclair with 2-400 foot mags, motor, 
case, sunshade, etc., $1295. 16mm Mitchell 
outfit 2-400 foot mags, motors, cases and 
more, $1495. 35mm Mitchell standard outfit, 
motors, mags, cases and more, $995. 35mm 
Mitchell GC outfit 0-128 fps, motors, mags, 
cases and more, $1195. 35mm Mitchell GC 
Pellicle Reflex BNCR lens mount, like new, 
0-128 fps, $3450. Cameras, projectors, print- 
ers, processors, lenses, editing and sound 
equipment. New and used specials always, 
free catalog, buy, sell, broker and trade. 
International Cinema Eq. Co., ICECO, 2991 
North Fulton Dr., NE, Atlanta, GA 30305. 
(404) 262-3020. 


MITCHELL BNC with Camera Service shutter 
reflex, magazines, set of Super Baltars, 
synchronous motor, accessories, etc., 
$22,500, Excellent. Same as above with Gen- 
eral Camera shutter reflex, $19,995. Same as 
above with Cinema Products pellicle reflex, 
$17,500. Arri |11C w/4 magazines, motors, set 
of Cooke lenses, Angenieux 14.5 and 18.5 
lenses. 9.8 Tegea and other extras, all top 
quality, $6,995. Arri 16BL w/12/120 Ange- 
nieux, 4-400’ mags, set of prime lenses, etc., 
Excellent, $7,500. Moviola Crab Dolly, 
$3500. Mag 16’’ geared head, $995. CP-16 
camera w/12/120 Angenieux, 400’ magazine, 
excellent, $4,500. Other good used equip- 
ment available. Tell us your needs. CINE- 
CRAFT INTERNATIONAL, INC. 11 Caesar 
Place, Moonachie, NJ 07074. (201) 939-0875. 


UNDERWATER aluminum camera housing- 
accommodates Beaulieu, 200 ft. magazine. 
Excellent condition, $1400. (714) 644-0416. 


ZEISS 10-100 mm Vario Sonnar Zoom lens; 
brand new in original box with Arri Bayonet 
mount. Never used. $1,550. TELEGROUP, 
INC. (215) MO7-5006. 


BLIMP, hard, for Arri S, with extra 17-70 
zoom attachment, sync motor, Eclair studio 
friction head, Mitchell legs, like new, $1350. 
(505) 983-4127. 


ARRI S, 2 mags, wild & C.S. motors, matched 
Schneiders, battery, matte box, case, $2600. 
ZIA CINE, INC., P.O. Box 493, Santa Fe, NM 
87501. 


CINE SPECIAL parts and accessories. PHOE- 
NIX VIDEOFILMS, Box 11711, Phoenix, AZ 
85061. 


HORIZONTAL EDITING CONSOLES — 
16mm, 2-picture, 3-sound, $4,900. Ike 
Jeanes, TWENTY-FOURTH FRAME, Rte. 1, 
Box 247, Newport, VA 24128. (703) 
544-7156. 
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STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


FOR SALE. USED ARRIFLEX 16MM LENS 
& DOLLY, GOOD CONDITION. Taylor, 
Hobson Cooke — 12.5mm T-2 f1.8 wide angle 
lens, Serial No. 570498, $300. Schneider 
Exenon 16mm f1.9 lens, Serial No. 4686138, 
$240. Schneider Exenon 25mm f1.5 lens, 
Serial No. 4865539, $210. Schneider Exenon 
50mm f1.2 lens, Serial No. 4113722, $230. 
Schneider Exenon 75mm f1.2 lens, $275. 
Berthiot, 17.5-70mm zoom lens f.2.4, Serial 
No. AC 0993, $150. Tewe-Berlin Director’s 
finder, Serial No. 15949, $100. F&B/Ceco 
““Senior’’ tripod dolly, $100. Arriflex peri- 
scopic finder attachment, $300. TAYLOR 
HARDWICK, list Floor Voyager Life Bidg., 
2255 Phyllis St., Jacksonville, Fl 32204. 
(904) 387-5081. 


ARRI 16 BL, 90 days guarantee, perfect 
condition, 9.5-95 Angenieux, universal motor, 
2 magazines, matte box, sound blimp, bat- 
tery, 4 filters, case, $5,900. (415) 776-5624. - 


MAGNASYNC. _602-E-5 and Nagra SLP rack 
mounted $1350. B&H 7ODH with 3 lenses, 
mag. and motor, $450. Sennheiser MKH 804 
just rebuilt, $135. ANTHRO. FILM CTR., 
1626 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, NM 87501. 


EQUIPMENT for sale or trade. MARSHALL 
FABER, 6412 E. Desert Cove, Scottsdale, AZ 
85254. (602) 948-8086, 


LOCATION TRUCK. Darkroom, toilet, air 
conditioning, 110V powerplant, mahogany 
plywood interior, workbench, camera, grip 
and electrical storage, complete kitchen. RON 
WALLER, 1212 North Genesee, Holiywood 
CA 90046. (213) 874-1718. 


ARRIFLEX 35 Blimp package: updated 2B 
motorized 25-250mm _ Angenieux, 2-400’ 
magazines, case $6775. IMAGE DEVICES. 
811 N.W. 111 St., Miami, FL (305) 751-1818. 


NEW — Arriflex S/B camera, Zeiss 10-100 
zoom lens, variable speed motor & cable, 8 
volt Duro-pak battery and charger, sunshade 
and filter ring, Halliburton case, series |X 85, 
85N3, 85N6 filters, $5500. (213) 986-3699. 


BAUER P6 studio interiock sync projector, 
16/16 never used, 3 hours totai time. 50/1.3 
lens sacrifice, $3400. R. PADDOCK, M.D., 
881 Fremont, Los Altos, CA 


ECLAIR ACL package: 2-400’ magazines, 
battery, case. Perfect! $6995. IMAGE DE- 
VICES, 811 NW 111 St., Miami, FL (305) 
751-1818. 


BOLEX REX, 10mm, 25mm and 75mm 
Switar lenses, Aluminum case and pistol grip, 
LN, $500. DENNIS UNGER (216) 234-8847, 
evenings. 


BOLEX-16 PRO & ARRIFLEX-M. Bolex 
includes crystal sync, two 400’ mags, Ange- 
nieux 12/120 zoom lens, case, etc. Camera 
was completely overhauled in Jan. ’75. Price 
$6,500. Arriflex-M includes Angenieux 
12/120 zoom lens, two 400’ mags, one 200’ 
mag, one DC variable motor, one DC 24 
frame motor, Cine 60 power belt, case, etc. 
Price $3,900. Both cameras very clean. Will 
sell or trade for 35mm equipment. GLENN 
LAU PRODUCTIONS, 3211 SW 27th Ave., 
Ocala, FL 32670. (904) 237-3393. 


NEW 1/2 parce $475. Schneider Xenotar f2.8 
150mm lens unmounted. W.R.E. PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 3281 Oakshire Drive, Hollywood, 
CA 90068 (213) 851-3281. 


ECLAIR NPR Package: 2-400’ magazines, 
crystal motor, case, $5995. IMAGE DE- 
VICES, 811 NW 111 St., Miami, FL (305) 
751-1818. 


ANGENIEUX 9.5-95 C mount on Beaulieu 
R16, 200 mag, batt, case, $2200. (617) 
536-4912. 


case) $4.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editoria! 
Office, American Cinematographer, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood 28, Calif. Forms 
close Ist of month preceding date of issue. 
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BEAULIEU R16B (PZ) 12-120 Angenieux, 
1000ma_ battery, charger, 200’ magazine, 
silver Halliburton case, filters, new condition, 
$1995. (317) 783-1219. 


SYNC BEEP—'4 inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1000 hz. tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
visual and audible sync indication on any 
magnetic film or tape. Industry-wide accept- 
ance. Send $2.50 cash, check or money order 
for prepaid packet containing 20 strips total- 
ing 100 35mm frames. D. P. UPTON CO., 
P.O. Box 5052, Tucson, Arizona 85703. 


CP16 Newsreel package: 12-120 Angenieux, 
2-400 mags, 2 batteries, case, $4900. IMAGE 
DEVICES, 811 NW 111 St., Miami, Fla. (305) 
751-1818. 


NAGRA III, crystal, slate lights and other 
extras, $1450. Sennheiser MKH 404 condens- 
er mike, $225. SK1005/T203 wireless mike, 
$250. MD214 Lavalier Mikes $65. Rivas 
splicers, 35mm straight, 16mm diagonal from 
$75. Langevin EQ252A & EQ251A & Lang 
PEQ2 equalizers from $100. New crystals for 
NAGRA III's and IV’s. Oscilloscopes, audio 
generators & meters. ROBERT VAN DYKE 
INC, New York (212) 741-2989. 


COOKE-Kinetals 16mm Arri-mt., matched. 
Mint cond. 12.5, 17.5, 25, 50mm, $1000. 
(213) 274-5772. 


BELL & HOWELL Model J 16mm contact 
printer with Peterson sound head, roller gate, 
super hi-intensity lamp and rectifier. Excel- 
lent condition, $6500. AUDIO OPTICS INC., 
424 Hume Avenue, Alexandria, VA 22301. 
(703) 683-2520. 


2 ECLAIR NPR magazines new type, excel- 
lent condition, $1025 ea. (213) 454-9903. 


MOVIOLA M-50 16mm viewer with sound 
head for double system $200. Century 
1000mm telephoto/case/accessories, $1000. 
Uher 1000 recorder/oscilator/cables $500. 
Neumade rewinds, $10. Bolex splicer $50. 
Nikon Ftn w/50mm lens, $300. Carousel 
35mm slide projector, $150. Bauer P6 Marc 
300 projector, $600. Arri BL heater barney, 
$50. All excellent-inspection offered. STOUF- 
FER PRODUCTION, P.O. Box 15057, Aspen, 
CO 81611 (303) 925-5536. 


20-120 Angenieux zoom, new, never used, 
with ARRI & BNC mount, $7,650. (213) 
454-9903. 


ACME 35mm Camera, $2,500. Acme 35mm 
Matte projector, $2,750. Custom-built 16mm 
animation stand. Animation stand with 35mm 
Bell & Howell camera. Acme pencil animation 
stand, $1,750. Reflexed pin registered 16mm 
animation cameras from $1,500. 35mm pin 
registered filmstrip & slide cameras from 
$3,000. 35mm Moviola with large picture 
head, $1,250. UNIVERSITY SUPPLIERS, 
225 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 60610. (312) 
467-6457. 


SURPLUS STUDIO EQUIPMENT SALE. A 
complete re-recording and editing facility, 
consisting of 35mm and 16mm interlock 
equipment. Complete to the last detail. All 
RCA and Westrex components. Inventory far 
too much to list here. Send for our complete 
inventory list. WARREN SOUND STUDIOS, 
35 NE 62nd St., Miami, FL 33138 (305) 
754-9539. 


CRYSTAL sync generator for Nagra or any 
sync recorder $100. Install it yourself and 
save. AUDIOFONICS, INC., 1101 Downtown 
Bivd., Raleigh, NC 27603. 


25-250 Angenieux zoom, excellent condition, 
$3,500. (213) 454-9903. 


TRIESE 16/35mm sprocket-drive, Eastman 
color neg/pos machine, 80’ per min. w/silver 
track applicator, $40,000. Artisian hi-speed, 
brand new custom 200’ per min. Eastman 
color 35mm _ neg/pos machine, with silver 
track applicator, constructed of stainless steel 
& titanium. Pako 16mm series 215 color 
processing machine for ME-4 & ECO-3 with 
silver track applicator. 75-100’ per min. 
$30,000. UNIVERSITY SUPPLIERS, 225 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago, III]. 60610 (312) 467-6457. 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE 


AUDIO OPTICS INC. offers quality repairs 
and service on all types of motion picture 
equipment, camera, sound, editing, laboratory 
and projection. 424 Hume Ave., Alex, VA 
22301 (703) 683-2520. 


PROFESSIONAL Regular and Super-8 sound 
striping at 3 cents per foot. 24 hour service. 
Special rates for bulk orders. PICTURE THIS, 
60372 Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 60634. 


RECENTLY completed film assignment in 


Middle-east. Have assignment in 13 countries 
late April. What can | shoot for you? 16mm, 
35mm, 20 years experience. Television, back- 
ground plates, pickups. Write CUSTOM FILM 
SERVICE, Box 757, Ft. Myers, FL 33902 
and | will call you. 


DURABLE CINEMATOGRAPHER /assist. 
REALLY NEEDS BREAK! Can travel inter- 
nationally, will relocate. Composure experi- 
enced 5 years on camera, lighting, editing, 
sound mixing in 35mm features and video- 
tape. Excellent references. DON RIVERA, 
3114 Esquire, Garland TX (214) 495-1891. 
Mobile to PA (215) 293-0918, Fla. (305) 
685-1032. 


NEW YORK CITY assistant cameraman from 
MUNICH. DIERK PIFFKO, 405 East 63 
Penthouse. Resume upon request. 


NEED IT DONE YESTERDAY? 
Impossible deadlines our specialty! Editing 
and negative conforming. 7247 no problem. 
8-plate Steenbeck rental room. 

MY SISTER'S CUTTING ROOM 

746 W. Belden Ave., Chicago, III. 60614 
(312) 871-2090. 


ALASKA — Specializing in remote, outdoor, 
and wildlife photography. Equipped to film 
any remote area of Alaska. Airplanes, person- 
nel, and camera equipment. Photographer of 
“Alaskan Safari’? and ‘‘North Country’’. RON 
HAYES, Box 1711, Anchorage, Alaska 
99510. (907) 272-0051. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“ROSEBUD (whisper it in bed)’’ Bumper 
sticker, 2/$1.00. Bulk rates available. R. 
BAYLY, 911 W. Story, Bozeman, Mt. 59715. 


ORIGINAL music for filmscores, commer- 
cials, logos, etc. ELECTRONIC MUSIC AS- 
SOCIATES, 3400 Wyman Street, Oakland, 
CA 94619. (415) 532-5034. 


FILMS FOR SALE: 8mm, Super 8mm, 
16mm, 35mm, sound and silent. Posters and 
items of nostalgia. Send name and address for 
future mailing list. HOLLYWOOD FILM Ex- 
CHANGE, 1534 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. has opening for 
camera repair technician. Must have practical 
background in mechanics, electronics, optics. 
Call ROBERT BURRELL. (313) 371-4920. 


We do it all! 


WANTED 


WANTED: Good used, late model, silent 
Canon-Scoopic. WALLY SLENESS, 410 
Cushman St., Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. 


MOTION picture lab in South Africa requires 
the following used equipment: 16mm print- 
ers, 16mMm-S8 reduction printer, 16mm sound 
camera, 16mm processing machinery. Please 
submit all offers to VARI-COLOR 16, Box 
17836, Hillbrow, J.H.B. South Africa. 


CONDENSER Mics (AKG, Sennheiser etc.) 
lav. and Cardiod and mixer (cheap). (617) 
536-4912. 


35/16 reduction printer, sound track reduc- 
tion printer, spray processor. Must be reason- 
ably priced. BRUCE WEBSTER, 426 NW 
20th, Oklahoma City 73103 (405) 524-6251. 


Professional Motion Picture 

» 16mm and 35mm. Cameras, 

, lights, sound, editing, projection, lab. 

For outright purchase or consignment. Supply 

complete technical description and price for 

immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN GORDON 

ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028 (213) 466-3561. 


Reduction printer-DePew 

consider machines in any 

condition. Supply photo, complete technical 

description and price for immediate reply. 

ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., Attn: 

BERT CARLSON, 1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., 
Hollywood, CA 90028 (213) 466-3561. 


RENTAL 


NAGRA 4.2L, crystal, sync playback, pre- 
amps. $25. Day. $100, week. (805) 255-1807. 
NEWHALL. 


STEENBECK RENTALS delivered to your 
premises. KLM, West coast (213) 931-6151, 
East coast (301) 299-7259. 


PRODUCTION Equipment at sensible prices 
... for example $15.00 per day for Nagra III 
recorder or a 12-120 Angenieux zoom lens. 
The rest of our prices are just as low. For 
more information on rentals, sales or service 
write: CINELEASE, INC., 209B Old Durham 
Road, Killingworth, Conn. 06417 or call 
(203) 663-2222. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL 
EDITING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


ZEISS .super speed lenses 11.4 for rental. 
(213) 454-9903. 


MOVIOLA M-77 6-plate, M-85 4-plate, & 
M-84 2-plate Horizontal Editing Machines are 
available for immediate rental. Daily, weekly 
or monthly. Please inquire about our fantastic 
rental towards purchase plans. Financing 
Plans are available. Less expensive than rent- 
ing, and you own the equipment in one or 
two years. For detailed information or to 
place an order call or write. Stuart Mann or 
Ted Powers. LAUMIC CO., INC., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York, NY 10036 (212) 586-7666. 
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press - Bindery - Distribution 


Now... for the first time ever: } 
The “One Stop” Service for t 
Picture Industry... printing One-: 
(28 in. x 42 in.), Pressbooks, Wind 


Services: Free consultation on preparation 
of artwork for graphic reproduction - Air- 
brushing - Color - separations - Blow-ups- 
Litho-camera negatives: Stripping - Offset 
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TECHNIC-"O” 2528 w. Seventh Street-Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 (213)381- 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, APRIL 1975 


These are Model LW-16 “Frezzi-Cordless” 
tv news sound :on ‘film cameras. Our new- 
est and best. They go for about $4600, list. 
They're worth every penny of it. 
_ 


\ 
\\ 


Featuring 


f. for reliability 
and serviceability. 


») 


and Frezzolini or 
similar types of cameras. If you have one, 
Frezzolini will“re-manufacture’ it into a 
Newly-guaranteed LW-16 for much less. 


CHECK IMMEDIATELY WITH THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE: 


JIM CRAWFORD at CLOYD TAYLOR at “DOM CAPANO at 
General Research Laboratories 


Frezzolini Electronics Inc. z.sv.ti........ eee 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 6327 South Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
PHONE: (201) 427-1160 Phone (305) 851-2780 


byron 


the multi-media laboratory 


fiIM 1mm, $8. 35mm 


color or B/W, developing and 
printing, masters, optical 
effects, sound recording. 


pa 93 3h V 9 
ODE 2/1; 4% 

tape-to-film’, film-to-tape, 

or tape-to-tape, from any format. 


rilmstrios/Slides 


negative photography, 35mm or 
16mm filmstrips, 35mm slides. 


big enough to serve all your 

needs..small enough to 

give you personal service... 
peering oe byron =a 
system in the nation. a, 


65 K Street, Northeast, Washington, D.C. 20002 202, 783-27 
World's Most Sophisticated Video Tape and Film Laboratories 


